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THE PREFACE. 



Most of the various sketches contained in the follow- 
ing pages have appeared, from time to time, during the 
past ten or twelve years, in the columns of a local 
newspaper. 

On the wish of more than one perhaps too kind and too 
indulgent friend, the author has ventured to throw them 
together in their present form. Of their literary short- 
comings he is sufficiently aware. But the "Rambles" 
may serve, perhaps, in the absence of better things, as a 
medium for recording, however imperfectly, some topo- 
graphical features imdergoing rapid change — some his- 
torical facts in association with the places visited — some 
" Recollection " of events which may amuse if not instruct 
— some account of " manners and customs " fast passing 
away for ever. 

The " Roamings " into a wider field across the Channel 
enabled him to diversify his subjects, while they filled him 
with pleasant memories of one of the loveliest spots in 
Her Majesty's dominions — a spot rapidly becoming more 
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and more generally interesting on account of the greatly 
increasing band of tourists attracted thither year by 
year. 

Whatever may be the effect upon his readers, of 
whose indulgence he has the utmost need, he may 
comfort himself with the fact that the writing of these 
little sketches has at least been interesting to himself, on 
the principle, perhaps, of the sentiment expressed in the 
Latin motto on the title-page, to the effect that "He 
lives twice who can enjoy the recollection of his former 
life." 

G. P. R. PULMAN. 



The BermUage, Crewkerm, Kovemher I5th, 1870, 
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RAMBLES, ROAMINGS, 
AND EECOLLECTIONS, 



ODCOMBR— TOM CORYAT AND HIS 
WONDERFUL BOOTS. 



A KAMBLB. — MARCH 3,*1863. 




HERE is an old saying that nothii^ 
is so difficult as the beginning of 
an undertaking, except, perhaps, its end. 
Many a time have I experienced 
the truth of the aforesaid, in my small 
way, and particularly in connection with 
literary matters. Everybody, more or 
less, experiences the same, I suppose, except, of course, 
those brilliant geniuses who crop up now and then, and 
«end us lesser lights into the shade — ^who know every- 
thing by intuition, and along whose road of life there is 
no single Hill of Difficulty^ — nothing but level Macadami- 
zation. To many a newspaper editor, I have heard, the 
difficulty of finding a subject for a "leader" is often 
quite as great as that of writing ,the "leader" itsel£ 
Many an author has confessed that his Introductoiy 
Chapter has proved as puzzling a matter as that of 
writing the rest of the book. Hodge, when he squares 

B. 
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2 ODC0MBE AND 

himself out for the felicity of concocting his first love- 
letter, and essays the opening sentence thereof, is hardly 
more puzzled than Adonis the school boy, or Moonshine 
the young astronomer, or Pangloss the old pedant, or 
Daybook the city merchant — under similar circum- 
stances. Once break the ice — once knock off a happy 
opening sentence, and all the rest is plain sailing — 
" Unless, perhaps, the end." For it is in all things essen- 
tial to wind up well — with as grand a flourish as possible. 
And the difficulty is to get up that flourish to your own 
satisfaction and to the satisfaction of your readers. 

My difficulty, at present, is to know how to begin this 
series of sketches with which I hope to amuse and edify 
an admiring, an eager, but, alas ! a fastidious public. 
Whither shall I take my first Ramble ? That is a ques- 
tion which has puzzled me for the last six weeks. Once 
fairly off, I have every hope of rambling on, in some way 
or other till I shall, if health and strength be spared, 
have traversed many and many a mile, and have visited 
many and many a note-worthy locality, and have filled 
many and many a page with delectable and veracious 
^chronicling. 



Boots in General. 

I have been kept awake whole, nights by this 
puzzling thought. I have twice found myself half 
famished through neglect of daily table-duty, from 
sheer occupation of mind. To calculate an eclipse, 
or to attempt to square the circle, could hardly 
have taxed me more. I have suggested to myself 
a hundred plans, and have abandoned them one after 
finother. I have tortured myself to an imbearable 
extent, and I was at last well nigh tempted to give the 
matter up from sheer hesitation or from inability how to 
begin. Of the incalculable loss which mankind would have 
sustained, had that conclusion been arrived at, it becomes 
not me to speak. That calamity was averted, however, 
by an accident; — ^and accident, sir, and ladies and gentle- 
men all, I make bold to observe, has often befriended far 
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greater Puzzlers than I am, and has led to as many great 
results as any ever reached by the deepest thought and 
'cutest calculation. It was in this wise : — 

As Rambling must necessarily be performed ott foot — 
the best, the safest, the healtliiest of all known processes 
of locomotion, when you are not in a hurry, and when 
you wish really to see and to enjoy — I have, ever and anon, 
during the puzzlings to which I refer, very natu- 
rally had my mind directed to the subject of Boots. 
Don't laugh, facetious one ! If you are a rambler your- 
self, you will thoroughly understand me — will know 
that much of the comfort of rambling is mixed up 
with the way in which you are shod. Even if you are 
not of a peripatetic turn of mind, you must be a very 
extraordinary personage indeed if you have not, over 
and over again, been a martyr to the horrors of St. 
Crispin, as represented by modem cordwainers. You 
must, many a time and oft, have known what it is to 
have your pedal extremities wedged into inflexible encase- 
ments too short and too tight to enable you to walk a 
mile in comfort, and no more resembling the shape, or 
adapted to the anatomical structure, of the boot-and- 
shoe-deformed member than a modem crinoline is calcu- 
lated to exhibit the graces of Venus. Having ever been 
blessed (and I regard it as a blessing) with pedestrian 
proclivities, I have, perhaps naturally, been doomed to 
excruciating suffering, on endless occasions, at the hands 
of the bootmakers. None of the parties alluded to, as a 
matter of course, reside in these parts, but* in remote 
countries, where they will insist upon the belief that a 
rigid wooden last, constructed by an imaginative artist, 
is a better model of the human foot than the human foot 
itself. Boots, therefore, were natiuully very closely asso- 
ciated with my cogitations on the difficulty with which I 
had to encounter. In a waterproof sense I have never 
had a thought or care since I became acquainted, a 
couple of years ago, with neighbour Strawson's inimitable 
Waterproof. Armed — or rather "leg'd" — with this 
impervious compound, prepared at Crewkeme, and to be 
obtained everywhere — you may bid defiance, reader, to 
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rain, snow, dew, slush, and all the other agents of damp 
feet which lead to much discomfort and generally to 
something worse. 



Tom's Boots. 



Pondering on Boots, led directly to the accident which 
came so opportunely to my relief in the matter of 
deciding how to Begin and where first to ramble. I had 
ordered a new pair of warranted " trampers," specially on 
account of intended wanderings, and, in the agony of an 
experimental trial — an agony hardly ever equalled, I 
should say, in the Inquisition — I anathematized the 
whole race of bootmakers — innocent and guilty, ancient 
modem. I hope that every bootmaker who reads these 
apparently vindictive lines will make due allowance for 
the ebullitions of an impulsive temperament. For I feel 
bound, as a matter of justice, to state that the boots to 
which I refer have turned out admirably. But the ordeal 
of what is called "bringing them to the foot" was 
enough, I think, on calmly reflecting on the past, to 
justify every word I hastily uttered. And I actually 
talked in this way : — " I wish I was an Indian and wore 
mocassins. I wish I could hammer the fellow's head 
upon his own lapstone ! Confound the entire fraternity I 
They ought to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. I should 

like to perform the operation. May they all " . But 

I must not repeat the maledictions, peradventure too 
emphatic, which my sufferings literally vrrung from me. 
" Who," I pondered aloud, when I had in some measure 
cooled down, " who made Tom Coryat's boots, I wonder ? 
— ^those wonderful boots which carried the inimitable- 
Tom over half Europe and the East, and which he brought 
home to Odcombe, and, with grateful fervor, hung — like 
the votive offerings of the ancients — in the temple of his 
native village 1 " * * * 

Tom Coryat ! — Odcombe ! — Why, these torturing boots 
of mine, after all, are blessings in disguise ! Wonderful is 
the association of ideas ! Why ^cannot I Begin with Tom 
Coryat himself? Why not make a pilgrimage to Odcombe 
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and fish up all and every anent the old place, its tradi- 
tions, its history, and ascertain if Tom is still kept in 
memory by the villagers, and gaze upon the identical 
boots which carried him so far, and which, tor aught I 
know, may have survived the destructive influences of 
centuries and remain a tangible attestation to the winders 
of mediaeval cordwainery ! 

Eureka! What can I have better ? Of course I begin 

at once with Odcombe and Tom Coryat. 

« « « « « 

It was on a fine, crisp, cloudless afternoon, early in 
March of the present year of grace, when a solitary figure, 
as a well known romance writer would say, might have 
been seen wending his way, on foot, along the plea- 
sant road from Yeovil to Odcombe. Ever and anon " he 
whistled as he went." Not " for want of thought," how- 
ever. He whistled from sheer buoyancy of spirits, 
induced by the enlivening influences around him. Every- 
thing bore witness to the resurrection of nature from the 
death of Winter into the new life of Spring. The hedge- 
rows were studded with " the rathe primrose," like stars 
upon a firmament of emerald. Mavis, from the topmost 
sprays of the budding trees, was making the welkin 
ring. Larks were rattling out a glorious chorus at 
" Heaven's Gate," setting the very atmosphere a-quiver- 
ing with melody. Sounds of rural life came borne upon 
the breeze from the valley beneath and from the hills 
around. The cottage children gamboled, and laughed, 
and ran in-doors with handfuls of hedge-flowers. Even 
the shepherd dogs seemed to feel the revivifying power, 
for they barked in a sharp, lively key, and, instead of 
attending steadily to business, exhibited every disposition 
to be frolicsome. And the attendant shepherds were 
evidently inclined to be indulgent and frolicsome also. 

The pedestrian himself was a fine object of contempla- 
tion. His step was elastic and free, albeit the hey-day of 
youth, perhaps, had passed. Ever and anon he turned 
aside to view the stretch of landscape which was gradu- 
ally expanding itself, more and more, as he approached 
the high grounds Odcombe-ward. Perad venture he 
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was proud of his walking powers. At all eventsy an 
attentive observer might have detected a manifestation 
of that feeling in the quiet smile with which he overtook 
and passed by follow journeyers who erst were far a-head 
•of him, particularly when one of those thus overtaken 
came j'unning after and pantingly exclaimed — " God bless 
my soul, Mr. Trotandot, what a predestinarian you be ! " 
and then sank back unable to keep up. 

Thus far the " romancist." Now for the matter of fact. 



The "Prophet without Honor," op Course. 



I was gazing from the hill-side near that port of the 
village in which the " Rising Sun " is situated — so called 
from the circumstance that the hostel commands a grand 
view of bright Phoebus when he daily " heaves his broad 
shoulder over the edge of the world;" — I was gazing 
over the vast stretch of landscape, extending over almost 
the entire county of Somerset, with a good deal of Dor- 
setshire and a little of Wiltshire, when an old man 
approached and very civilly informed me that it was a 
very fine afternoon — a sentiment which I most cordially 
endorsed. He then went on to say that there were to be 
" terrible grand doings among Odcombe voke " in celebra- 
tion of the approaching marriage of the Prince of Wales, 
and entered minutely into particulars. Old and garru- 
lous, it struck me that I might profitably " sound " him 
on the subject of my pilgrimage. I therefore put a ques- 
tion which elicited an answer to the effect that, although 
bom and bred in Odcombe, my friend had never heard of 
Tom Coryat. But he remembered hearing, when a boy, 
about the boots in the Church, and always understood 
that they were suspended from the ceiling by vnichcraft! 
During the afternoon I had several opportunities of 
repeating my question. But in no case could I glean 
anything beyond the fact that a pair of boots vyith wooden 
soles were said to have been at one time placed in the 
Church. One old lady was positive that she had seen 
them there. But as I have since ascertained that they 
were removed jn the year 1702, and as my informant was 
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certainly not 150 years old, I forbear to detail her state- 
ments. Not a single Odcombeite whom I encoimtered 
knew anything about Tom Coryat by name. But who 
need marvel when it is remembered what the Wisest once 
said about ** prophets ? " I was told, however, that a gen- 
tleman in the village had an old book which was, in some 
mysterious way, associated with the old boots in the old 
Church. I have no doubt that the book referred to is a 
copy of that about which I intend to say a great deal. 
For, without the slightest intention to be uncomplimen- 
tary, I dare say that many hundreds of my readers know 
as little about Tom Coryat as do the inhabitants of his 
native village. But before I proceed to Tom and his book, 
I beg leave to say a few words anent the history of 
Odcombe itself: — 

Thb History of Odsombb. 



The village is situated about three miles west from 
Yeovil and about six miles north-west from Crewkeme. 
It is within a mile of Lady Georgina Fane's right princely 
mansion at Biympton. The situation, as I before 
stated, is elevated, and therefore commands extensive 
views. Part of the village, however — called Lower 
Odcombe — ^lies in the valley below. I was told — ^but do 
not vouch for this statement — ^that in former days the 
Church tower, which is exactly on the crown of the hill, 
was white-washed, in order to be rendered more visible at 
sea, it having been used as a landmark. According to 
the census of 1861, the number of inhabited houses in the 
parish was 151, and the number of inhabitants 652. In 
the time of Mr. Collinson, whose History of Somerset was 
published in 1791, the number of houses was 92 and the 
population 500. I mention this in order to correct a 
statement made to me that within the last century the 
village has " considerably fallen off." 

The nanie of Odcombe — and people are generally 
curious in matters of local etymology — appears to have 
been given to it by the first occupiers of the locality — the 
Ancient Britons, and I think that, as usual, it waa. 
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derived from the situation and characteristics of the 
place. Combe is so very common in local nomenclature 
that I need hardly say that it comes from the British cwm^ 
a valley. The prefix Od may he from wd — spread out, 
extended, — and thus the entire word may mean The 
Spread-out Valley. Or Od may come from oddi, in which 
case the meaning of Odcombe would be The Valley of 
Brakes or of Bushes. As I walked in the garden of the 
" Rising Sun," amid the enormous gooseberry bushes oi 
which I fancy some one is not a little proud, and, as the 
obliging landlord pointed out to me various objects in 
the landscape, — including Glastonbury Torr, and even 
Stourton and the cpuntry near Devizes; — and, as I 
looked down into the little Combe below my feet, and 
imagined how natural it was that it should once be " a 
Combe of Brakes," I thought how appropriate would be 
either derivation. J do not, however, say that I am 
right. There is no written evidence, and what I state is 
on conjecture only ; — ^nothing more. 

In that wonderful, ancient, and invaluable document, 
Domesday Book, — that precious volimie, compiled from 
actual survey by command of William the Conqueror 
800 years ago — ^the manor of Odcombe is described, 
when rendered into modem English, as follows : — * 

"Ansger holds of the Earl [of Morton] Udectmhe, 
Edmer held it in the time of King Edward, and gelded 
for five hides. The arable is five carucates. In demesne 
are two carucates, and four servants, and ten villains, 
and sixteen cottagers, with three ploughs. There is a 
mill of the rent of seven shillings and sixpence. There 
are twenty acres of meadow, and twelve aores of pasture, 
and one furlong of coppice wood. It was, and is, worth 
one hundred shillings." 

In the time of Henry II, the owner of the manor was 
Baron William de Briwere, or de Briewer, who obtained 
his name, as we are told by Camden, from the circum- 
stance of his father having been " bom in a brueriurrif 
or heath." Under what extraordinary circumstances the 
birth took place — ^what brought the lady-mother upon a 
heath at such an inconvenient time, — ^this deponent 
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sayeth not. The heath-lady's grandson, however, the 
Baron William aforesaid, was a great favorite of Eichard 
the First, and therefore wofi in turn ''caressed and 
respected by all ; " — jnst as happens to the favorites of 
kings, queens, and princes at the present day. He 
appears to have taken good care of himself, for he 
became the possessor of numerous immense estates — 
many of them in this part of the country, — and his 
daughters, who inherited those estates, added greatly, by 
means thereof, to the possessions of the families of their 
husbands — Breose, Wake, Mohun, La-fert, and Percy. 

Odcombe, in this way, fell to William de Breose, a man 
of so much distinction that Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, 
thought it not beneath his dignity to murder him. The 
relations between England and Wales, at that time, were 
not pacific, and great warriors were not particular as to 
the means by which to rid themselves of an enemy. This 
sufficiently explains the particular attention of Prince 
Llewellyn to the owner of Odcombe. The murdered 
man, it appears, left four daughters, one of whom- — Maud, 
wife of Roger Mortimer — in her lifetime enfeoffed Sir 
William Mortimer, her third son, with this manor. He 
married Hawiee, daughter and heiress of Robert de 
Muscegros, and, dying without issue, left Edward lord 
Mortimer of Wigmore, his elder brother, heir to the 
estate, which estate continued in the male descendants 
of the said Edward till the third year of Henry VI [A.D. 
1425] when, on the death, without issue, of Edmund the 
last Earl of March, it passed, by an heiress, to the house 
of York. From that royal house it passed to the Lord 
Zouch of Harringworth, and after the attainder of John 
lord Zouch it was granted by Henry VII to Queen Mar- 
garet for her dower. It several times afterwards reverted 
to the Crown, and was granted, at different times, to the 
Duke of Northumberland, the Earl of Hertford (in 
whose schedule it was valued at £5 2s 8d), and others. 
The manor has long been dispersed among the freeholders 
and tenants. I need not enumerate the present owners. 
Very few of my readers would be interested in such an 
enumeration, and, indeed, my business relates more to 
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the past than to the present, — ^to the Odoombe of the 
days of " the Leg Stretcher," rather than to that of the 
present time. 

Old Chuhohbs. — Odcombb Church in Particular. 



The relics of the "olden time " which, in various* forms, 
are handed down to the present generation, have 
a strange fascination for me. I like to linger, alone and 
at sunset, among the relics of the ancient earthworks 
with which the summits of so many hills in this 
part of the country are crowned So with the few 
relics of ancient roads and trackways by which those 
hill fortresses were approached. They are fiill of 
interest, I assure you, and very suggestive of the 
early history of England. So also with the old crumbling 
ruins in the shape of castles and abbeys of which war and 
that greater curse Fanaticism have left so little, but yet 
quite enough for profitable thought — quite enough to 
excite our wonder and admiration. So also — and, I was 
going to say, above all — I have an affection for those 
grand old churches scattered broadcast over the country 
and adding so much to the picturesqueneSs of its rural 
scenery. Glorious monuments they are of the 
piety, and taste, and transcendent architectural skill of 
those long departed ancestors of ours by whom they were 
erected — those great old worthies whose faith was not a 
mere shallow pretence, an empty canting sham, but one 
of practical piety and self-abnegation ! 

Taking the interest I do in churches, I shall look in 
upon every one I pass in these wayward ramblings of 
mine, except the new abortions, and the old buildings 
spoiled and mutilated by modem " restorations." 

There is nothing very remarkable in Odcombe Church. 
Like almost all the Somersetshire churches, it is in the 
Perpendicular style which prevailed from the close of the 
14th century till the Reformation, when ecclesiastical 
architecture became a lost art, and when that Debased 
period began in which, instead of people's being content 
with humble dwellings, so that the choicest elaboration 
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of human art should be set aside for God's worship, the 
discovery was made that the plainest and meanest were 
good enough for Ood, so that the resources of art and 
wealth might be lavished upon buildings for domestic 
purposes. 

The Church consists of a nave and chancel, with a 
tower -placed between the two and I'esting upon arches — 
a vestry and a porch on the south side. Over the east 
window are the remains of a hood moulding, which may 
indicate an older period than the Perpendicular era 
for that part of the Church. The chancel, indeed, is 
generally found to be older than the rest of a building. 
It was regarded with peculiar sanctity, and at the re-erec- 
tion of a new building it was, if possible, preserved on 
that account. A striking illustration of this occurs at 
Martock Church, the east window of which (£arly 
English) is of some two centuries' earlier date than the 
rest of the building. The Odcombe chancel, however, 
in its present form, was rebuilt about fifteen years ago, 
the original east window having been retained. Some of 
the windows are very poor, and others have been moder- 
nised and spoiled. But one is a trefoil-headed lancet, 
indicative, again, of an older date than that of the greater 
part of the building. The roof is coved, whitewashed, and 
ornamented with square ribs of wood, with bosses at the 
intersections. There is a gallery at the west end, and 
the pulpit, of oak, curiously carved, is placed under the 
tower. Notwithstanding the mutilations to which that 
part of the Chiu'ch has evidently, from time to time, been 
subjected, the situation of the ancient rood-loft and its 
approaches, between the chancel and nave, can still be 
distinctly traced. From the top pf the tower a magnifi- 
cent view over a wide stretch of coimtry is obtained. 
The belfry contains five bells, but they are not of ancient 
date. The tenor bell, I was informed, weighs 16 cwt. 
It bears the following inscription : — " Elias Taylor, 
churchwarden, 1791. Thomas and James Bilbie, Chew 
Stoke [the bell founders]. 

I to the Church the living call, 
And to the grave I summon aU." 
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On the fourth bell are the names of the same makers and 
the same churchwarden, and the same date, wit6 the 
motto, " Prepare to meet thy God." On the third, 

" Repent, I say, be not too late, 
This life at aU times ready make.'' 

The second bell has only the names of the founders. On 
the first bell we are informed that 

*' Treble voice makes hearts rejoioe." 
The tower is of three storeys, embattled, and its summit 
is reached by a staircase within an irregularly shaped 
turret on the south-east side. 

The living is a rectory, in the diocese of Bath and 
Wells and the deanery of Ilchester, and is valued at 
£461. The Rev. George Bale has been the rector since 
1836. The Church was anciently appropriated to the 
priory of Monmouth, and was valued in 1294 at thirty-four 
marks. 

There is nothing noteworthy in the way of monuments 
in the Church, but in the chancel lie the remains of the 
Rev. George Coryat, who was rector of Odcombe in the 
latter half of the 16th century, and in 1594 was 
prebendary of Warthill in York Cathedral. More- 
over, he was the author of some Latin poetry, which 
brought him much celebrity among his contempo- 
aries. He died on the 4th of March, 1606, and his 
son Tom, about whom I have much to say, kept his 
body above ground till the 14th of April following. What 
was the object of this we have no information, but it was 
probably a mere manifestation of that eccentricity of 
character by which the said Tom was always distinguished. 



Tom's "Entkance." 

Tom was bom in the parsonage house, at Odcombe, in 
1577. He was educated first at Westminster School. 
Afterwards, in 1595, he became a commoner of Gloucester 
Hall, Oxford. There he remained for three years, 
acquiring great store of logic and greater of Latin and 
Greek — " by mere dint of memory," as Chalmer observ^es, 
and as if there was anything wonderful in such instru- 
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mentality. He then returned to Odcombe, full of fun, 
and playing a variety of pranks there, I am inclined to 
believe. Fuller, while admitting him into his roll of 
" The Worthies of England," says that " He carried folly 
(which the charitable call merriment) in his very face. 
The shape of his head had no promising form, being like 
a sugar loaf inverted, with the little end before, as com- 
posed of fancy and memory, without any common sense." 
About the year 1600 the sugar-loaf headed " worthy " 
was received into the household of Prince Henry, 
son of James I, in the capacity of court jester. The 
same Fuller thus describes his position : — " Prince 
Henry allowed him a pension and kept him for his 
servant. Sweetmeats and Coryat made up the last 
course at all court entertainments. Indeed, he was 
the courtiers' anvil to try their wits upon, and sometimes 
this anvil returned the hammers as hard knocks as it 
received, his bluntness repaying their abusiveness." The 
post was not a very dignified one, but Tom loved excite- 
ment and was not over rich. On the death of his father, 
in 1606, his circumstances no doubt improved, and, there 
having long " itched a burning desire in him to survey 
and contemplate some of the choicest parts of this goodly 
fabric of the world," he determined to quit the service of 
the prince to gratify his long-cherished desire by a tour 
on the continent. Accordingly he " embarked at Dover on 
the 14th of May, about ten of the clock in the morning, 
being Saturday and Whitsun Eve, anno 1608." He was 
absent five months, rambling in France and Italy, as far 
as Venice, and returning by way of Germany. " The 
number of cities," he says, "that I saw in these five 
months is five and forty. Whereof in France five. In 
Skvoy one. In Italy thirteen. In Rhetia one. In 
Helvetia three. In some parts of High Germany fifteen. 
In the Netherlands seven." He reckons the number of 
miles passed over to be one thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-seven. This long journey was mostly performed 
on foot and in one pair of boots — the very boots to which 
I am so much indebted. He wore them home and grate- 
fully deposited them in the church of his native village. 
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I wish they were there now — as models. But they are 
not to be traced since 1702 — some son of Crispin, I dare 
be sworn, having made away with them clandestinely out 
of sheer envy of ancient art ! 

The "Old Book." 



With " incessant labor and Herculean toil " Tom had 
collected copious notes of men and things abroad, and 
these, in 1611, he was prevailed upon by his admiring 
friends to publish. The book formed a thick quarto 
volume, in black letter, and was quaintly entitled : — 
" Coryat's Crudities, hastily gobbled up in five months' 
travels in France, Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, commonly called 
the Grisons country, Helvetia alias Switzerland, some 
parts of High Germany, and the Netherlands; newly 
digested in the hungry air of Odcombe, in the county of 
Somerset, and now dispersed to the nourishment of the 
travelling members of this kingdom." 

The work is preceded by a great number of verses in 
several languages, written by some of the most celebrated 
men of the day. They are in a mock laudatory strain, 
and Walpole said of their writers that " while they all 
try to make the book appear foolish, it is certainly not so 
foolish as their verses." These verses, we are informed 
by Tom, were printed by command of the Prince, who 
was not likely to forget Tom's start in life nor to be unin- 
fluenced by it afterwards. The quondam court fool was 
doubtless ever regarded as a fool by far greater fools than 
himself. The verses, which were thought wonderfully 
clever, especially by those envious of Tom's fame and un- 
equal to him in ability, were soon reprinted in a separate^ 
form, under the title of "The Odcombian Banquet."* 
Tom thought it necessary to " advertise the gentle 
reader " of this book, " printed in huggermugger, . . . 
because it doth not a little concern my credit to clear 
myself of two very scandalous imputations laid upon me 
by that virulent and rancorous peasant, so base, lurking, 
pedantical, tenebricious Lucifuga, that set forth the book." 
These imputations are the motto on the title page and an 
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"advertisement" affixed — ^falsely asserted to have been 
written by Tom himself. In this " advertisement " it is 
insinuated that " there could not be four pages worth the 
reading melted out of the lump of the book." Whereas 
Tom affirms, " by way of opposition against the malicious 
censure of that hypercritical Momus, that of the six 
hundred fifty and four pages (for indeed so many are in 
the book) he shall find at the least . five hundred worth 
the reading." 

My readers need not be alarmed. I do not intend to ask 
them to wade with me through this mass of print I 
shall only pick out the tit-bits and try to give an idea of 
the curious and Scarce old volume, and also of the style 
and manner of its author. 



Tom's Tra.vkls. 

The quaint old Odcombian was indeed a very Prince of 
Pedestrians, as well as he might be with such boots in 
his possession. He stickled at no distance, and submitted 
to all sorts of roughing by the way. At Lodi, he tells 
us, he was obliged to make his bed in a coach in the inn 
yard, the inn being full. At Strasburg he slept " in a 
boat, 8uh dio, upon a wad of straw, with the cold open 
air for a coverlet." At Bergamo he had to "bed up" 
with the horses in the stable. And under all his trials 
he is as happy and cheerful as Mark Tapley, and as 
anxious to help and comfort others. 

Tom was a great admirer of buildings, and minute in 
his description thereof. But he did not foiget other 
" signs of civilisation," and never failed to keep an eye 
upon gibbets and the like. "A little on this side of 
Paris," he tells us, " there is the fairest gallows that ever 
I saw, built upon a little hillock called Mount Falcon." 
Again : — " Near Moulins there was one very rueful and 
tragical object, ten men hanging in their clothes upon a 
goodly gallows made of freestone, whose bodies were 
consumed to nothing — only their bones and the ragged 
filters of their clothes remaining." And further : — " A 
very doleful and lamentable spectacle I saw a little on 
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this side Montargis, — ^the bones and ragged fragments of 
clothes of a certain murderer remaining on a wheel, 
whereon most murderers are executed: The bones were 
miserably broken asunder and dispersed abroad upon the 
wheel in divers places." 

When in Italy, pictures, of course, were the great 
objects of Tom's attention. He does not appear to have 
possessed any claims as an artist, but his criticisms are 
doubtless quite as orthodox as those of many more modem 
travellers. " In the Pedessa of Padua," he tells us, " are 
many curious pictures, in one whereof there is the 
■ exquisitest conveyance that ever I saw, which is a pretty 
little picture drawn in the form of an handkerchief with 
four comers, and inserted into another very large and 
fair picture. The lesser picture is so passingly cunningly 
handled that the lower comers of it seem either to hang 
loose and to be a pretty way from the ground of the main 
picture, or to be pinned upon the other. And so will any 
stranger whatsoever conceive at the first sight thereof„a8 
indeed I did, insomuch that I durst have laid a great 
wager, even ten to one, that the lower comers of it had 
been loose or pinned on. But such is the admirable and 
methinks inimitable cuxiosity of the work, that it is all 
wrought upon the ground of the picture, as the other 
^8everal parts thereof are." 

With all his love of sight seeing abroad **the Leg 
Stretcher" never forgets his Somersetshire Home and the 
familiar objects in its neighbourhood. He thus mentions 
one of those objects in his description of the Lake Lezere 
(Is^re), in Savoy, "which is much swifter than the 
Ehodanus at Lyons, that by the poets is called rapidis- 
^mns amnia. For this lake is so extremely swift that no 

fish can possibly live in it Yea, there are 

many thousand stones in that lake much bigger than the 
fitones of Stoneage by the town of Amesbury, in Wiltshire, 
•or the exceeding great stone upon Hamdon Hill, in 
Somersetshire, so famous for the quarry, which is within 
:a mile of the parish of Odcombe, my dear natalitial 
place." 

Let me follow him a little further in his Europeaa 
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travels, for if there be nothing very deep in his book there 
is much decidedly curious, especially as relates to the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants of the countries 
which " the Leg Stretcher " visited. As a means of com- 
parison with the manners and customs of our own people, 
and with the changes of two centuries and a half, there is 
certainly very much to interest and instruct. For 
example, how easily we are enabled, by the following 
extract, to form an idea of the rudeness of domestic habits 
in England at the time referred to ! 

Thb Advbnt of Forks and Umbrbllab. 

** I observed a onstom in aU those ItaUan towns thzongh which 
I passed, that is not used in any other country that 1 saw in my 
travels, neither do I think that any other nation of Christendom 
doth nse it but only Italy. The Italians, and also most strangers 
that are commorant in Italy, do always at their meals uae a Uule 
fork when they cut their meat, fxv while with their knife, 
which they hold in one hand, they cut the meat out of the dish, 
they fasten their fork, which they hold in their other hand, upon 
the same dish ; so that whoever he be that, sitting in the compuiy 
of any others at meals, should unadvisedly touch the dish with 
their fingers, from which all at table do cut, he wiU give occasion 
of offence unto the company, as having transgressed the laws of 
good manners, insomuch he shall be at the least browbeaten, if 
not reprehended in words. This form of feeding I understand is 
generauly used in all parts of Italy, their forks heing for the most 
part made of iron or steel, and some of silver, but these are used 
only by gentlemen. The reason of this their curiosity is, because 
the Italian caniy^t by any means endure to have his dish touched 
with fingers, Jseeing aU men^s ^fingers are not alike dean. Hereupon 
I myself thought good to imitate the Italian fashion by this forked 
cutting of meat, not onl^ when I was in Italy but also in 
Germany, and oftentimes m England since I came home ; being 
once quipped for that fre(|uent using of the fork by a certain 
learned gentleman, a familiar friend of mine, one Mr. Lawrence 
Whittaker, who, in a merry humour, doubted not to caU me at 
table Furciferf only for using a fork at feeding, but for no other 
cause." 

Tom tells us also that the horsemen in Italy carry 
uTnbrdlas in order to shade themselves &om the sim. 
Tom does not add that he introduced umbrellas into 
England, but it is pretty clear that he was the first who 
set his coimtrymen the good example of using forks. The 

C 
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umbrella, from its name {wmhra^ a shadow), came evi' 
dently from some sunny clime, and, although not much 
wanted in England for its original purpose, was very soon 
put to quite as good a use for shelter from another 
influence more natural to our pluvial skies — ^its name 
remaining unaltered. 

" Fingerings." 



In the matter of personal adventures there is nothing 
in the " Crudities " remarkably exciting. But they are 
all right quaintly told, and some of them are funny 
enough in their way. Tom's father having been a 
clergyman of the English Church is sufficient guarantee 
for the orthodoxy of his son, who, as a matter ot course, 
treats the formularies of Roman Catholicism with due 
contempt, and is generally not over particular as to the 
means by which to be enabled to astonish his friends at 
home, as illustrated by the following stoiy : — On Saint 
Bartholomew's day he went into a chapel in Brixia to 
witness " a most solemn and ceremonious dedication of 
the Virgin Mary with Christ in her arms," and his curi- 
osity leads him into a little peccadillo which, as he says, 
might have cost him rather dearly. There was "a 
great multitude of little waxen dolls brought to the 
chapel, whereof some were only arms, some thighs, some 
represented all the parts of a man's body." These little 
idols incited in him 

*' A marvellous itching desire to finger one of them, onl^ for 
this endT-to bring it home into England to show it to my fnends 
as a token of their idolatry. Bat I saw there was some difficulty 
in the matter. Howbeit, I gave the venture upon it in this 
manner : — I stood at one comer of the chapel while many women 
were at their divine orisons, prostrate before the very image, 
and very secretly conveyed my finsers into a little basket 
(nobody taking notice thereof) where the images were laid, and 
80 purloined one of them out and brought him home to England, 
which, had it been at that time ^rceived, perhaps it might have 
cost me the lying in the Inquisition longer than 1 would willingly 
endure it.'' 

But this is only one of many fingerings to which his 
eagerness in the pursuit of knowledge impelled hinu 
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This is the way in which he ifl enabled to form his opinion 
of the Italian grapes : — 

** There was alongside the roads a great abundance of goodly 
vineyards, which at that time yielded ripe grapes passing fair 
and sweet. For I did oft-times borrow a point of the law in 
going into their vineyards, without leave, to refresh myself with 
some of their grapes, which the Italians, like very good fellows, 
did wink at." 

Not such " good fellows " were the Germans, as Tom 
afterwards experienced, for when carrying on the 
same game near Worms a sturdy peasant set upon him, 
and, though Tom tried his best to appease him with a 
Latin oration, matters began to look serious. Fortunately 
a peace maker came by, and " at length the controversy 
was compounded betwixt the oullion and myself, and my 
hat, which had been seized in the struggle, restored for a 
small piece of redemption." 

In fact, Tom, unlike the majority of his countrymen, 
was no fighting man. But amply was he compensated 
by tact and shrewdness for any lack of boxing ! One 
day, on the road to Baden, he sees a couple of ill-clad but 
armed peasants approaching He has heard a great deal 
about the fierceness of such people and of their disregard 
of the laws of meum and tuum. It occurs to him, there- 
fore, that the advancing pair might " cut his throat and 
rob him of his gold that is quilted in his jerkin." What 
is to be done ? Fighting is out of the question. His 
clothes are shabby, for he has had but one suit since he 
left Odcombe, and he is now " homeward bound." His 
mind is quickly made up. Taking his hat in his hand 
as they approach, with low bows and expressive signs, 
backed up with much Latin speech, he pleads so success- 
fully that, instead of their looking after the "quilted 
gold," they give him " as much of thoir tin money, called 
fannies (poor as they are), as paid for half my supper 
that night at Baden — even fourpence halfpenny." 



Home and off Again. 



Returning home in safety, Tom set about publishing 
his " Crudities," which appeared in 1611, in 4to, as I 
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have before stated, and I may here add that the book 
was reprinted in 3 vols. 8vo. in 1776. Having had his 
appetite for travel whetted, Tom was not the man to 
remain idly at home at Odcombe while so much of the 
world remained unvisited by him, and while his coimtry- 
men, as he flattered himself, were dying of impatience to 
read what he should have to say about his future travels. 
Accordingly, one day in 1612, he called together his 
friends and neighbours around the Cross at Odcombe, and, 
in the course of a farewell oration, informed them of his 
intention to travel, as Fuller hath it, " unto the East 
Indies by land, mounted on a horse with ten toes, being 
excellently qualified for such a journey. For rare his dex- 
terity (so properly as consisting most in manual signs) 
in interpreting and answering the dumb tokens of nations 
whose language he did not understand." 

His first point is Constantinople, where he sees as 
much as possible of the religious observances of the 
Turks and Jews, and admires the dancing of the Der- 
vises. On the day before Good Friday he manages to 
get into the monastery of Franciscan friars, — 

** Where, at midnight, I saw certain fellows prostrate them- 
selves in the middle of the choir, directly before the high altar, 
and there, for at least an hour and a half, whip themselves very 
cruelly. So bitter chastisement did they endure that I could 
scarce behold them with dry eyes. They lashed their naked 
shoulders and backs with certain na.pkins at the end whereof 
were sitters, and again at the end of those were enclosed certain 
little sharp pieces of iron, made like the straight part of the 
rowels of a spur, which, at the very first blow tluit it laid upon 
the skin, did easily draw blood, * * * ♦ while a 
certain fellow, with a cloth steeped in vinegar, wiped away the 
blood that it should not rankle." 

Tom at first supposed that these people were some of 
the friars. But they were, in fact, galley-slaves, who 
thus stood proxy for the friars on condition of having 
their legal punishment remitted. Tom thinks that the 
friars ought in fairness to go to heaven by proxy also. 
While at Constantinople a fire broke out, at which " the 
hurt was not so great as it was feared to have been, for 
there was not above fifty houses burnt. * * * It 
is the custom, whensoever any fire riseth in the city, to 
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karig- up him in wkoae house it began ; as now a oook, in 
whose house it began, was hanged presently after the 
fire began." 

From Constantinople our traveller went to Greece, and 
thence to Asia Minor. He was particularly interested in 
the remains of Troy, of which he says, " These notable 
things that I have seen in Tiroy are so worthy the obser- 
vation that I would not for five hundred pounds but that 
I had seen them." At Troy Master Robert Rugge, 
observing with what diligence he examined all the re- 
remains of antiquity, resolved to create him " the first 
English knight of Troy." Whereat " the two poor Turks 
that stood but a little way from us when he drew his 
naked sword, thought verily he meant to cut off my 
head for some notorious villainy that I had perpetrated." 
On the occasion of the knighting, and in reply to " the 
witty extempore verses of Mr. Rugge," Tom mounted 
upon a stone and delivered " an extemporal oration " 
entitled "Purus, putus Coryatus — the quintessence of 
Coryate" — all which were printed because they may 
"serve to resolve and thaw the most frozen spirit of 
severe gravity or stupidest stoic ; melting some delight, 
if not extorting laughter from him." 

The Leg Stretcher wandered about the Holy Land — 
visiting all he could find of the Seven Churches, and 
taking " great observation " of Jerusalem. India was 
his next and grandest point, and on his arrival at Agra,, 
the Court of the Great Mogul, he wrote letters home 
which were published in England. At the time of his 
writing he had been gone a little over three years, during 
which he had learned Italian, Arabic, Turkish, and 
Persian. Describing his joumeyings, he does not forget 
to make mention of his Boots : — 

" I spent in my journey betwixt Jerusalem and this Mogul's 
Court fifteen months and odd days, all which way / traversed 
afoot, but vnth divers pairs of shoes [the old pair which had 
carried him so bravely over Europe were at home in the old 
church, -and Tom evidently remembered them with gratitude] — 
having been such a peripatetic as I doubt whether you ever heard 
of the like in your life. For the total way betwixt Jerusalem 
and the Mosul's Court containeth two thousand and seven hun> 
dred Engli^ miles." 
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His expenditure during this journey was " but three 
pounds sterling, yet fared reasonably well every day." 
Included in these three pounds sterling were ten shillings 
out of which our economic traveller had been " cozened 
by certain lewd Christians of the Armenian nation." 

Notwithstanding Tom's gifts as a pedestrian, he is not 
above other modes of locomotion — at least on state 
occasions. For instance, at the Mogul's Court, with 
which he is enraptured on account of its grandeur and 
of the kindness with which he is treated, he has the 
honor of riding on an elephant, and so delighted is he 
therewith that he declares — " I am determined (by God's 
leave) to have my picture expressed in my next book 
sitting upon an elephant." And this determination was 
duly carried out. 

His gratitude to the Mogul was so great that he com- 
posed an oration (he is always great at orations) in 
Persian, and delivered it publicly, the monarch listening 
to it from a window of his palace. What was of great 
consequence to Tom, whose exchequer was none of the 
richest — twenty shillings only remaining — a gratuity was 
handed over to the orator "which countervailed ten 
pounds of our English money." 

Among his letters from India is one addressed " to the 
Right Generous, Jovial, and Mercurial Sireniacks that 
meet the first Friday of every month at the sign of the 
Mermaid, in Bread Street, in London " — the Olympus of 
clubs. It concludes with a wish to be specially remem- 
bered to 

•* That famous antiquary, Sir Robert Cottcm ; Mr. John Donne ; 
Mr. John Hoskins, alias Equinoctial Pasty-crust Counsellor, at 
his chamber in the Middle Temple ; Master Benjamin Jonson, 
poet, at his chamber at the Blackfriars ; Mr. Samuel Purkas, the 
great collector of the lucubrations of sundry claasical authors ; 
Mr. Inigo Jones ; and all the booksellers In St. Paul's Church- 
yard." 

Not only did Tom acquit himself satisfactorily in the 
Persian oration, but he also acquired immense fame in 
an exploit in Hindoostanee. That exploit is related by 
the Rev. Thomas Terry, chaplain to the Right Hon. Sir 
Thomas Rowe, ambassador to the Great Mogul, who 
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became an intimate acquaintance of Tom's at the court : 

"There was a woman, a laundress, belonging to my lord 
ambassador's house, who had such a freedom and liberty of 
speech that she would sometimes scold, brawl, and rail from the 
sun rising to the sun set. One dav he undertook her in her own 
language, and by eight of the clock in the morning so silenced 
Jier that she had not one more word to speak." 

Tom's "Exit." 

At last Tom tore himself away from the fascinations of 
iihis tempting court, intending to visit Tartary, China, 
and " the court of Pester John, in Ethiopia," and to give 
*he expecting world the benefit thereof — " in so many 
huge volumes," Mr. Terry thinks, " as would have pre- 
vented the perishing of paper." But before setting out 
he was seized with sickness, his high spirits sank, and he 
fieems to have had a presentiment that he should die 
among strangers on his way to Surat, the proposed first 
stage of his onward journey, 300 miles away. He 
reached that place, however, but " sick in body and sick 
At heart" He was "over kindly" received by the 
English there, by some of whom he was one day "invited 
.to partake of some sack which they had brought from 
England." At the well-known sound, "visions of home 
and of happy days, of 

' The things he had seen 
Done at 3ke Mermaid,' 

flitted before him. * Sack ! sack ! ' he exclaimed. * Is 
there any such thing as sackl I pray you bring m© 
some sack 1' But the drinking of it, (though moderately, 
for he was a very moderate man) increased the dysentery 
80 much that in a few days he died.** This was in 
December, 1617, "and he was buried under a little 
monument like one of those which are usually made in 
our churchyards.*' Whereon Master Terry thus mora- 
lizeth : — " Sic exit Goryatus ! ' Hence he went off the 
stage, and so must all after him, how long soever their 
parts seem to be. For if one should go to the extremest 
part of the world east, another west, another north, 
and another south, they must all meet together in the 
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Field of Bonee, wherein our traveller hath now taken up 
his lodging." 

The Application. 

Alas ! poor Tom ! He was prematurely laid there — 
cut off in the full flush of life and in the midst of an 
adventurous career — ^passing far more rapidly into dust, 
beneath the hot Indian sun, than the trophies in Odcombe 
church, which remained for nearly a hundred years to 
keep his name in memory among the descendants of 
those who had listened to his parting oration at the 
Cross. Yes, he was gone! But his name still lives. 
And greater men, I am sorry to say, have been foi^otten 
in the places of their nativity and in the course of a 
single generation — while two centuries and a half have 
almost passed away since the little mound was raised in 
a far distant land to mark the resting-place of Hie eccen- 
tric native of a Somersetshire village, and although but 
little of his true history is known in that locality, yet his 
name still lingers at Odcombe — if only among a few. 
I am glad that it does. I like the feeling which makes 
us cling to the memory of those who once lived in our 
midst and achieved something beyond their fellows. Bad 
men and impostors, however " famous " in their day, can 
never monopolise the memory of a right-souled people. 

Peace, then, to the manes of Thomas Coryat ! If my 
account of him has not been so amusing as some might 
have expected, I hope and trust that it has been faithftd, 
and that I have not said a word without a tendency to 
keep alive the memory of the old linguist, pedestrian, 
and— court fool, if you like — but relatively a wise man 
for all that. He was the companion of the wits and 
great literary men of his day, and it is no more a proof 
that he was a fool because some fool attempted to make 
him a butt, than that Oliver Goldsmith was an " inspired 
idiot " because some real idiot said so. 

I do not set Tom upon a level with the wisest of his 
time. But the man who could acquire numerous lan- 
guages as he travelled among the people who spoke those 
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languages less fluently than himself, and who was a 
shrewd observer of men and things, was no fool, I think. 
And he had what was better than the gift of tongues — a 
feeling heart, a kind word for all, and a devoted love of 
the old village among the Somersetshire hills. Again I 
say, then, Peace to his manes ! 

Anothbb Odoombe Celebrity. 



Of all the generations of Odcombites since the founda- 
tion of written history, I know but of one other man, as a 
scholar, of whom memory has been retained. That man 
was Humphry Hody, who, like Coryat before him, was 
the son of an Odcombe rector. He was bom on January 
1, 1659, became a famous author, archdeacon of Oxford, 
regius professor of Greek at the University, and a bene- 
factor to the poor of his native village — leaving £100 to 
be invested in land, the rent of which was to be appro- 
priated to the apprenticing of poor children. 



A RUN TO LONDON. 



The following " adventures *' form part of a sketch of 
a visit to London, on November 15, 1861, the remainder 
of which is not of sufl&cient general interest for re- 
printing : — 



A First-rate Chop. 



Having occasion to proceed at once to a distant part 
of London I simply had the cab pulled up at my quarters 
in order to report my arrival, and to say that peradven- 
ture I might be late — ^for it was then sunset — and that I 
should sup elsewhere. Upon that elsewhere hangs a tale. 
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I had boon driven through the never-ceasing throng of 
vehicles and pedestrians, had executed my mission, and 
had begun to feel that the time had come for a little 
strengthening and refreshing. Addressing cabby, I 
enquired, blandly, if his knowledge of that quarter of 
London — not far from Regent Street — enabled him to 
recommend me to an unexceptional chop and its acces- 
sories. He believed he did, too. Trust him for that. 
There was one of the finest places in London within a 
quarter of a mile, kept by a friend of his — a " stunning 
fellow " — ^patronised by an eager public of the first water, 
and famous, far and wide, for steaks and chops. " That's 
the place for me," said I, and within five minutes the cab 
was pulled up at the door of a smart «nd well lighted 
establishment. Cabby ran in to announce, as I suppose, 
the arrival of a customer, and, returning directly, 
informed me that it was " all right," and that I should 
find it so on walking upstairs. Adding a gratuity to the 
fare demanded, I dismissed Jehu, and, with an appetite 
sharpened with long travel, proceeded in the direction 
indicated. " Upstairs " was hardly in keeping with the 
showy entrance down stairs. I was ushered, by a slatternly- 
looking woman, with a dirty child in her arms, into a 
tolerably large room lighted with two or three jets of gas, 
and furnished with chairs of various sizes and shapes and 
a small table in the middle. Upon the table was spread 
a cloth which perhaps once was white, but was now gone 
off into whity-brown, the brown predominating. At this 
table were seated a man and a woman, who were evidently 
waiting to commence an ordered meal. There was 
nothing at all inviting about the place, and I saw at once 
that I had been " sold." But, not being desirous of 
manifesting that conviction, I assumed as philosophical an 
-air as possible and ordered tea and a ohop, the chop 
•being specially recommended by the slattern aforesaid. 

In a spirit of Christian resignation I took my seat 
^at the table, opposite the man and woman, who were 
♦obviously on very affectionate terms with each other. 
There was no newspaper in the room, and so, not wishing 
to interfere in the least degree with the billing and 
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cooing opposite, I turned my head and set vigorously at 
work to count the pattern* of the paper on the walls — 
upwards — downwards — backwards — forwards— any way 
and every way to pass the time. A quarter of an hour 
— ^twenty minutes — ^no chop yet ! Not a word had passed 
between my fellow guests and myself. Nor had the 
couple spoken to each other, except once or twice in 
whispers. But they held each others' hands and, judging 
from the sound — for, turned as I was from them, that 
was the only evidence, — ^there was a stolen kiss. 

At last, losing all patience, I leaned towards the gen- 
tleman and observed that the people of the house 
appeared to be asleep. He said nothing, but gave me a 
nod which I dare say was meant to indicate his thorough 
agreement with that sentiment. Another remark called 
forth another nod only, and so I gave up the conversa- 
tional experiment and rang the bell. The woman and 
child appeared after another ring, and I received the 
information that matters were in a forward state, and 
that the chop was a " frizzer." Another quarter of an 
hour passed, and up came a salt-seller without a spoon — 
brought by the aforesaid, — then a knife and fork, 
evidently not of the same family, for the knife had a 
green handle and the fork a white one. Next came the 
teapot, and next the cup and saucer — all singly and not 
at all " to match." Then came duplicates and triplicates, 
three unfortunate customers having to be served. At 
last, up came the chops — chops all round. I examined 
mine with some suspicion, drank a cup of passable tea, 
and looked at the chop again. The "gent" opposite 
evidently shared my doubts. I essayed to use my knife, 
but could hardly urge it through the tough leather-like 
thing before me. At length, I severed a piece, and, as 
much from curiosity as anything, raised it to my lips, 
volunteering the opinion that the boasted chop could 
never have belonged to a sheep. Instantly, a few words 
from the female, who had swallowed a piece of what was 
before her, put a stop to the general operations. As if 
suddenly recollecting herself, she exclaimed — 

" No. It didn't. There's a cats' meat man living in 
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the next alley ! His brother is a cabman and keeps art 
eating house hard by. And this is the place, no doubt." 

Indulgent Reader needs not to be told that in a twink- 
ling I was in the street, had called another cab, and had 
come to the fiill determination that, if compelled to 
" refresh" elsewhere than at "mine own inn," I never more- 
would risk a chop upon the recommendation of a cabman. 



Always lock your Bedroom Door. 



I was very anxious to get back early in the evening to 
the quarters near Temple Bar which I almost regarded 
in the light of a Home. It was not that they were par- 
ticularly "grand," or possessed extraordinary merit in 
the culinary department. I could have selected a hun- 
dred places with far higher claims in these respects. But 
then, who amongst us admits such claims to be para-- 
mount? Comfort, respectability, attention, and kind- 
ness reigned throughout the whole establishment. So I 
did return early from a run to Woolwich, and, having^ 
writing to get through, eschewed the theatre, and, after 
supper, retired for the night. The clock of a neighbour- 
ing steeple had struck one, and had been echoed by half 
a dozen other clocks in the neighbourhood, ere I got into 
bed. The candle, by that time, had nearly burned out. 
Indeed, the sudden discovery of its rapid approach to 
that extinction which is the end of all candles — of the 
" candle of life " itself — had brought my writing to an 
abrupt conclusion and caused me to hurry my few pre- 
parations for the enjoyment of "tired nature's sweet 
restorer." 

They were over in a minute, and I lay in readiness 
for the drowsy god's approach, in utter forgetfiilness 
of the precaution to lock the door — a circumstance 
of which I was soon reminded in a manner which I pro- 
ceed to relate : — I had noticed in the house a large bull 
terrier, which a porter had told me was his constant 
companion when he had to sit up for late guests after 
the family had retired for the night, which they always 
did at twelve O'clock. It was a fine-looking animal, but so 
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iinamiable as to reject, in a very disagreeable manner, 
siindry advances to friendship which I one morning 
essayed — ^and once only — on the strength of my position 
in his master's domicile. I must have been dozing some- 
thing like a couple of hours, for daylight was creeping in 
at the windows, when I was aroused by a rustling-like 
noise in the passage which led to my bedroom. I 
listened, and, hearing nothing more, concluded that it 
must have been caused by the movement of a servant 
passing out of an adjoining room. So I lay down and 
dozed again — I know not how long. But suddenly the 
door burst open with a bang, and I jumped up in bed to 
behold the bull terrier half way into the room and in a 
decidedly hostile attitude. The situation was by no 
means pleasant. The great round head gave evidence of 
being furnished with a formidable set of teeth, which 
"grinned" from ear to ear, and the active brute was 
undoubtedly prepared for close quarters. But my rapid 
movement startled him for a moment, and we stayed 
staring at each other. I tried a friendly greeting. But 
it was " no go." I thought upon what is theoretically 
understood about the " power of the human eye." But 
with no better success. Then I assumed a " command- 
ing " tone. Which made matters worse. For at once he 
was on the bed, and furious. To dive beneath the bed 
clothes and wrap them tightly around me was the work 
of a moment. What on earth could I do else? for a 
night shirt is a poor coat of mail, and, with no weapon 
at hand, I could only be painfully conscious of my dis- 
advantage. The more the dog tore at the clothes with 
his teeth and claws, the greater efforts I made to roll 
myself up. Once or twice he nearly had me, and I felt 
his warm breath upon my cheek — for his " point " was 
evidently the throat. Oh, Indulgent Reader ! the thought 
of hydrophobia crossed me, along with many other 
unpleasant thoughts. Still the brute kept on — I know 
not how long. Be assured that I took " no note of time." 
But it seemed an age. At last, I got worked up to a 
pitch of desperation, and shouted. The animal was 
across my breast — tearing and growling, — when I sud- 
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denly jumped up and threw him fairly off, sending his 
head against the edge of the open door. He was evi- 
dently stunned for a moment, and in the interval — brief 
as it was — I " made a long arm," reached a washhand 
basin, and flung it, with all my force, at the panting 
creature's head. The noise must have aroused the 
household, for, just as the brute was in the act of making 
a second spring, while I simultaneously dived again 
among the bed clothes, the landlord (sans culotte) and 
his wife, who had also evidently not waited for the veriest 
rudiments of the toilet, rushed into the room, followed 
by several servants. And so the danger was over. 

Regrets and apologies followed, as a thing of course, and 
before I left London I had the satisfaction of seeing 
" Caesar " in a state of muzzle, which the obliging host 
assured me should not be temporary. 



A DAY AMONG THE WILD FOWL. 



JANUARY 26, 1864. 



Of late years the Seasons have been in such a state of 
conglomeration — ^the eccentricities of the Weather Office 
have been so remarkable — ^that I believe most people who 
interest themselves in out-door matters of business and 
amusement were beyond measure surprised, on jumping 
out of bed on the morning of the First of this present 
January, to find that instead of the normal pea-soup fog, 
or the close murky atmosphere, or the fine avalanche of 
rain, there was actually the unmistakable presence of 
Jack Frost. Yes ! He had come like a thief in the 
night, and a very busy night's work he had undoubtedly 
made of it. As an inimitable Artist, he had em- 
bellished my bedroom windows with some truly exquisite 
designs in foliage and filigree-work. As a mighty 
Magician he had, with a wave of his wand, transformed 
the bare trees and hedgerows into objects of beauty 
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infinately exceeding the wildest fancies in the Arabian 
Nights — hanging countless sparkling gems upon grass- 
blades and sprays. As a wholesale Pastiy Cook 
on the largest scale, he had suddenly locked the land up 
in a crust. As an Alchemist he had produced from his 
laboratory a Power by which the running streams were 
arrested into crystal, and the dew-drops into diamonds. 

Who amongst us was not gladdened with the glorious 
handywork, and experienced not the invigoration of the 
seasonable influences 1 I only wish that the Frigid One 
had been content to abide amongst us longer. But no ! 
A few weeks were alL He may be back again at Mid* 
sunmier, perhaps. At all events, he is gone — almost as 
rapidly as he had come. 

I suppose it was the power of Association — ^and a 
mighty power it is — ^for no sooner had I convinced myself 
that the frost was no delusion — that we actually had a 
taste of winter in the winter season — than my mind 
reverted to the winter visitants with which, in days of 
yore, I was wont to be a great deal more familiar than, 
alas ! in these latter days. And I at once made up my 
mind that no time should be lost in renewing their 
acquaintance. The visitants to which I refer — (I will 
drop this confoundedly metaphorical handling at once) — 
are the Wild Fowl which used to create more excitement 
in the Valley of the Axe among hundreds of people than 
the presence of a King — ^besides doing a great deal more 
good to their constitutions. I thought upon the wild 
fowl at once. I thought of the old time when the coming 
of frost was welcomed as the greatest of treasures, and 
when, long before daylight in the starry morning, and 
long after daylight in the evening moonshine, I— even I 
— ^might often have been seen, armed cap-d-pie, under a 
hedge which commanded some well known haunt, 
anxiously ambushing the flock which invariably preferred 
some other haunt and added to the laurels of some other 
sportsman. And the name of my brother sportsmen was 
Legion ! 

But I must not anticipate. Suffice it to say, that I 
determined to have a run, next day, down into the ol(^ 
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Duck Ground — ^the scene of so many ancient hopes and 
disappointments. Accordingly, away I went, as fast as 
the early train could carry me, and it was not fairly day- 
light when I found myself bounding over Whitford 
Bridge, with no very definite conception of what I in- 
tended to do next. I certainly saw no signs of wild fowl. 
Peradventure they had not yet arrived But on the 
opposite side of the river, moving along under the hedge 
upon the high bank over Whitford Hole, and clearly 
defined against the grey sky, was an object which a 
stnmger might mistake for a pole, but which to me was 
familiar enough as one of the ancient fowling pieces with 
which the men of Whitford have been wont for genera- 
tions to startle the valley when belching forth destruction 
among the feathered ones. I could see it moving river- 
ward above the hedge, borne by some fellow sportsman 
several feet below. I was content with guessing who 
that individual was, and, as he seemed determined to go 
down the stream, I at once determined to go up. 

But first, to load. My gun was a Single — ^borrowed for 
the occasion. For it is many a day since I was wont to essay 
the fowler's art — ^many a day since I had even pulled a 
trigger. In truth, I was never great at gunnery. My 
sporting proclivities — ^and hang the mortal who is not in 
heart, at least, a sportsman ! — lie in another direction. 
Yet, in true winter weather, where is the man who can 
keep down the wild-fowl passion ? / can't. It is human 
nature all over. 

Well, I did load, and was quickly in the meadows above 
the bridge, advancing, as stealthily as a housebreaker, 
towards a stickle some way up with which an old exploit 
is agreeably associated. My object was to make for the 
hedge which runs at a right angle from that stickle, and 
to ensconce myself at the mouth of the ditch, whence I 
could command the water up and down. After much 
manoBUvring I succeeded admirably, as far as reaching a 
certain part of the ditch was concerned. But the taking 
up of the actual position I wanted was not so easy a 
matter. There was more water in the ditch than I had 
bargained for, and it was only imperfectly frozen, being 
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partly supplied &om a warm spring — a likely snipe and 
wild fowl haunt, but tenantless, nevertheless. I therefore 
advanced with caution, and at infinite pains, for I had a 
sort of presentiment that I was on the eve of some grand 
exploit. I felt certain that I had heard sounds of wild 
fowl life in the stickle concealed by the bank on my side 
of the river, and I knew well enough that one unlucky 
crackle of the ice from a sinking footstep — ^the merest 
sound — would mar everything. As yet 1 was at least 
fifty yards from the mouth of the ditch, and to get a shot 
before reaching it was impossible, unless the birds should 
in the mean time rise and come my way. The ditch 
widened greatly in the interval, and just beyond me was 
a considerable pool of the warm-spring water collected 
around the stump of an alder. I was in the very act of 
performing the awkward navigation of passing this 
pool — endeavouring to skirt it noiselessly, and support- 
ing myself by a branch of the alder — when, to my 
intense delight and almost astonishment, I saw, • as 
plainly as I see the pen with which I write these 
lines, a duck and a mallard pass the opening of the 
ditch and drop noiselessly into the stickle. It is nothing 
wonderful that for the moment I should be intent 
upon this interesting arrival — so intent as to have my 
mind entirely drawn away from my feet. But in another 
moment I was conscious enough that one of the said feet 
— the right — was sinking so rapidly into the slush 
that to draw it back without noise would be no easy 
matter. The ice over the pool was a mere film, giving 
no fear of disturbance. My gun, duly " cocked," of 
course, was grasped in my right hand, while with my left 
I was nervously holding on by the branch of the alder, 
which, instead of affording me a ftilcrum, most provok- 
ingly bent as my foot went deeper and deeper. To draw 
back I could not. That right leg of mine was already in 
fiar above my knee. The left ditto was on terra firma^ 
and my body overhung the pool. The situation was 
most awkward. Yet I determined to be noiseless, believ- 
ing that I should sink no further. But the more I tried 
to draw up my sunken leg the deeper it went, and the 
D 
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more pliable became the alder branch. I was so helpless 
that I actually let the gun dip under water ! — just at the 
moment when, looking across into the field on the opposite 
side of the river, I saw the unmistakable pole of the 
brotKer sportsman whom I had just before seen at 
Whitford Bridge, going down, as I then supposed. 

And that gentleman was now no doubt intent upon 
my ducki ! 

Yet a moment's thought convinced me that it was no 
bad fortune, after all — especially since there was no chance 
of a shot from a wet gun — ^to find that help was near — ^for 
I knew that I was getting fixed firmer and firmer in my 
absurd position. I knew also that it would be no joke to 
him to have his sport spoiled. And so I tried to endure 
my troubles as long as possible — hoping, almost praying, 
for the instantaneous rising of the birds, when I should 
be free to make what noise I liked. But not a bird 
moved, and I could see the fowler — or at least several 
feet of the barrel of his gun — as plainly as possible. 
It then occurred to me that he might possibly fire in my 
direction — ^by no means an agreeable reflection. What 
was I to do? Every minute seemed an hour, and the 
whole thing was superbly ridiculous ! At last I grew 
desperate. I really could hold out no longer, and so, 
after two or three feints, I boldly shouted, with the voice 
of a Stentor — a voice which literally made the welkin 
ring, and seemed to fill the vaUey, and then echoed^ and 
re-echoed among the frosty hills; — I say, I boldly 
shouted — 

Ha — ^a — a — ^a — ^a — ^a — a — gh 111!! 

« 4f 4f « « * 

I was myself fairly startled with my own effort. What 
the wild fowl disporting themselves in the stickle so near 
ihouffht — and you all have heard of the French philosopher 
who averred that birds do think, and " confabulate " also 
— ^what they thought I cannot tell. But instantaneously 
there was a vast fluttering of the wings of a flock of 
widgeon, in unison with those of the newly arrived duck 
and mallard — an evident rising into the air **in hot 
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haste " — a cleaving through it — a hurrying oflf to tantalise 
or to gratify some other fowler far away. What the 
brother sportsman with the pole opposite ihxmghty I also 
know not — for he made no attempt to fire. But there 
he stood at full length in the open field — as if shocked out 
of his ambush by the undreamed-of uproar, and looking 
thunderstruck, as people say. What he thought, I repeat, 
I can but guess. But, after a long pause, and staring 
across at me, this, this, with great deUberation, is what 
he said : — 

" Well 1 Be dang'd if that edd:n zumthin' !" 
"For God's sake, come and help," said I. "I am 
vexed to spoil your sport with this noisy duck shooting 
of mine." 

" Duck shooting ! " said he, contemptuously, but with 
better temper than I expected — " Liddle Jan's word is 
always 'soft.' *Soft,' zes Liddle Jan. Be dash'd if 
yours ez, maaster. But what the devil's the matter that 
you must needs go hollaring zo, wi' all they wile fowl 
a'maust wi'in shot? You should always be *soft,' as 
Liddle Jan zes." 

" I know that, and I know Liddle Jan, and " 

" What ! know Liddle Jan, do 'ee ! And who be you^ 

sir, mek za bold ] Why — ; God vergie me if I tuU'th 

a lie ! I l^ut I know'd the voice. You'm niwer 
Maaater Trotandot ! God bless my soul, sir, what's the 
matter?" 

Without waiting for an answer, away he went to the 
bridge, crossed it, and within five minutes was acting the 
Good Samaritan, forgetting all about himself in genuine 
solicitude lest the mud should freeze into a coat of mail 
about my leg. But half an hour's scraping and brushing 
by the side of a certain " ingle bleezing finely," soon set 
matters straight, and then the Samaritan returned to his 
sport intensely amused with the whole proceedings. 
******* 

And how, under the circumstances, can I cross 
Woodhayne Bridge without a memory of that cold, 
bright, moonlight January evening, more than twenty 
jears i^o, when the stickle above the bridge 
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presented to my astonished gaze a scene so strange and 
striking? There — just at the turn, a few yards above — 
where the sandridge falls away from the higher turf-bank, 
covered then with snow, I saw huge masses of living, 
moving things, as white as snow itself — disporting in the 
rippling shallow — three, four, six of them ! Soon, slowly 
raising themselves and expanding into the size of um- 
brellas, they majestically mounted into the air, and, one 
by one, deliberately flew directly over my head — ^not 
three yards high — and overshadowing me even as Sinbad 
was overshadowed by the roc ! Swans, sir — every one of 
them — ^frozen out of their distant home at Abbotsbury, 
or Sherborne, or some other traditional retreat — and 
come to sejour in the hostile Valley of the Axe. Unhappy 
victims of misplaced confidence ! What they were I 
could not at first imagine. They appeared in the moon- 
light to be ten times the size of geese, and they passed 
over me unmolested — ^giving the low, soft, plaintive 
note which enabled me to identify the species. The 
news of the strange arrival flew like wildfire among the 
sporting world of high and low throughout the valley. 
Intelligence of " the swans ! the swans !" passed from 
street to street, and from village to village, and from 
farm to farm, with something like the mysterious tele- 
graphy of the lotus leaf in India, or that of the fabled 
Voice which was said to pass round the world and pro- 
claim that Pan was dead. Everybody seemed aware of 
the fact without having been told of it. 

Active was the furbishing up of guns that night, and 
ample the provision of ammunition. Long before daylight 
the crack of small arms in the Marsh was answered by 
the boom of the Whitford artillery, and echoed by the 
advancing skirmishers from Axminster. For every swan 
there must have been at least a score of pursuers. It 
was positively dangerous to walk through the valley, for 
many of the would-be sportsmen were perfect novices — 
led into the sport by the sheer force of the prevailing 
excitement. For hours and hours the poor bewildered 
birds were hunted about — sometimes fired at — ^generally 
at the distance of a quarter of a mile or so-Hsnich was 
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the impatience of the fowler and his dread of being fore- 
stalled. At length, about mid-day, a council of war was 
held by a party assembled on Woodhayne Bridge — 
twenty in number, of all sizes and ages, and with arms 
to match. It was decided that the main body should 
take up their position under a certain well sheltered 
hedge near which it was expected the swans might be 
made to pass by the aid of half a dozen skirmishers sent 
in different directions. The main body of fourteen 
accordingly proceeded to thoir ambuscade, under the 
command of a gentleman of Musbury whose claims to 
the post were mainly grounded on his strength of lungs 
and on the fact of his gun being loaded with a couple of 
marbles in each barrel over and above the ordinary duck- 
shot charge. 

It was dreary waiting, hour after hour, with no sign of 
sport save an occasional report from the marshes below. 
The party at last became careless and lounged about 
against the hedge, while the Commander ventured a 
little way into the field in order to reconnoitre. It 
seemed a hopeless matter, and there was talk of giving 
up when, suddenly, the Commander shouted — " Look out 
— ^look out — ^fall back — ^and — Fire ! " In an instant the 
whole party were huddled together in the ditch — ^tall 
and short — duck-gun and pop-gun, peU-mell — with 
every trigger pulled. The report fairly shook the earth. 
The smoke was blinding. As soon as it cleared away the 
general question was — " Did we fire at the Swans 1 — or 
at what 1 " The truth was, although nobody knew it at 
the moment, that we had fired at the Swans, — or rather 
that, at the moment of firing, the swans were actually 
passing not fifty yards over the very spot ! Not a feather 
was touched, but one of the party found himself to be 
minus a whisker, fairly singed by the smoke of his neigh- 
bour's '' flint and steel," and another found a hole in the 
brim of his hat, made with something more solid than 
powder from the muzzle of a short man's gun from among 
the mass of shooters. 

Ah ! old time, old time ! Many have been the pleasant 
laughings over this foolish adventure. Some who partioi- 
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pated therein have laughed their last laugh. Where are 

now their jibes? Others, scattered far and wide, are 

regarded not among the new generation of Axe fowlers. 

A few — still a few — thank God ! — remain to visit the old 

scenes from time to time, and to feel revivified thereby. 
« « « « « 

That Mrs. Trotandot and the little T.'s— when I 
returned home in the evening and took the old chair by 
the bonniest of fires — expected to find in my game-bag 
something equal at least unto a flock of swans — ^the result 
of my redoubted prowess — I infer from the blank disap- 
pointment so unequivocally depicted upon each of their 
speaking countenances when they examined the said game 
bag, within and without, and turned out my pockets, and 
found not even a feather ! Yea, when I related my 
adventure in the ditch, I had the mortification of feeling 
certain that all faith in my pretensions as a fowler was 
irrecoverably lost. Then — ^by way of showing that in the 
pursuit of wild-fowl, as in other matters, the race is not 
always to the swift nor the battle to the strong — that I 
am not alone in non-success and am not the only subject 
of untoward accident, — then I related the almost for- 
gotten story of the expedition against the swans, after 
which they one and all, I verily believe, arrived at the 
conclusion that the " adventures " and the fttn are as well 
worth having as the most successful gunnery itself. 

If I could divest niyself of the fear that in this record 
I have done no better with the pen than with the gun Ib 
that unlucky ditch — and seeing that life itself is but the 
ringing of the changes upon the grave and the gay — I 
should be inclined to hope that you also, beloved reader, 
will arrive at that conclusion also. 
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SEATON AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 



JULY, 1863. 



Associated with my earliest years, and uninterruptedly 
to this present writing, when I am supposed to have 
arrived at a sober time of life, has been, and is, what 
Leland calls this "mene thing inhabited by fisshcarmen." 

The venerable topographer had perhaps arrived at 
Seaton wet, weary, and ill-tempered, or he would have 
used more respectful language in his description of the 
old SeaAown. He does, indeed, add that " it hath been 
far larger when the haven was good." But he might 
have added something to the effect that however "mene" 
the town, it is most delightfully situated, at the foot of 
a charming valley, on the shore of a beautiful bay, with 
portals of lofty cliffs on each side, abounding in 
picturesqueness and grandeur. But the old man saw only 
with the eyes of an antiquary, and there was doubtless 
very little use for them in the " mene thing " itself. 

Yet this "mene thing," as I have said, has been 
entwined with many of the most agreeable associations 
of my life, and I shall never cease to regard it with 
interest and affection. It is natural, therefore, that I 
should select it as an early subject in this series of 
Rambles, Roamings, and Recollections. At the same 
time, that intimate association renders the selection of a 
special ramble almost impossible. As I sit down now in 
this quaint old ample study-chair of mine, which I hope 
to hand down as an heir loom to future generations of 
Trotandots, pleasant memories of so very many rambles 
come crowding into my mind that I hardly know how to 
separate them one from another, nor how to regard them 
collectively otherwise than as one long continuous ramble 
from toddHng childhood upwards. Nor do I believe that 
the Seaton people themselves regard me as a rambler 
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when I put in an appearance there. They do not say to 
me, as they do to other ramblers : — 

" Good morning, sir ! Are you, too, tempted to pay a 
visit to this pleasant and rising watering-place V 

Oh, no ! The salutation is generally in this style : — 

" Trotandot, old fellow ! Down amongst us once more ? 
Deuced glad to see you — time short, notwithstanding ! 
What d'ye say for a glass of ale this morning, for old 
acquaintance sake T 

I should be very much hurt with a more formal greet- 
ing, I assure you. And I feel now that for me to write 
this article as the record of one special ramble would be 
doing injustice to my own feelings and giving a sort of 
cold shoulder to my sea-side friends. I shall therefore at 
once fancy myself stretched lazily upon the beach on a 
summer's afternoon, having been safely piloted from 
Colyton Station upon the box seat of the Westmacotian 
vehicle (as Tom Coryat would say) — that vehicle which 
Jehu Seaward tools carefully over the four miles and a 
half of road which are the terror of timid insides, who do 
nothing but wish the proposed branch railway made, 
and which are the delight of all the outsidea, whose 
terrors, if they have any, are counterbalanced by admira- 
tion of the lovely panorama through which they are 
passing.* 

* • • , * * * • 

It is broiling hot. 

I shall smoke a cigar. And as I doze and hear the 
lulling sound of the lazy waves in my ears, and the 
voices of playful children on the sands, and the occa- 
sional dip of an oar, and sundry shouts from Dat Bare, 
and a declaration from Tisbury, on the Castle Cliff, that 
the bay is full of mackerel ; — as I am half conscious of 
things of this kind going on around me, and then become 
' insensible to them, and, in a minute, arouse myself and 
then doze deeper than before — ^my mind becomes passively 
insensible to it all, and I am in a state of Eeverie which 

* This of course was written long prior to the construction of 
the branch line to Seaton, which was opened on Monday, March 
17, 1868. 
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makes me feel as if the Present were mysteriously con- 
fluied with the Past — ^the Past not of my own life alone 
but that of the spot itself ! 

The voices of the children, for example, seem as the 
voices of the antiquaries in full dispute as to the identity 
of modem Seaton with the Ancient Roman Station 
Moridunum. Camden, Musgrave, and Stukely are 
clamorous for the claim of Seaton. They are followed 
by the Bishop of Cloyne, in Lysons's " Magna BrUannia^* 
who is greatly helped to his conclusions by the direction 
of that old Roman road 'Hhe Fosse/' at the back of 
Hinton Park — over Windwhistle, by Perry Street, • and, 
as he says, straight to Seaton. While others contend, still 
more enthusiastically, and, as they say, successfully, in 
favor of Hembury Fort, near Honiton. 

I leave them all contending, when the Dip of the Oar 
diverts my train of musings, and I imagine the landing, 
in 937, of the hordes of Danes and Northmen who march 
up the valley and are encountered at War Lake by 
King Athelstan and his hosts, and leave their bones in 
heaps in Axmouth churchyard, and their blood to flood 
the "lake" aforesaid, as is spoken by the Voice of 
Tradition even unto this day ! * 

I do not know what Dat Bare is really saying, but to 
me, in my delicious state of dreamyness, he is giving 
special directions for the construction of that harbor at 
Axmouth of which the remains are still to be seen oppo- 
site the Ferry House — ^that " notable haven " of which 
old Leland speaks — that haven which was choked by the 
" mighty rigge and barre of pibble stones " by which 
" the river Ax is dryven to the very est point of the 
haven, caulled Whitcliff, and then, at a very smaul gut, 
goith into the se." I seem to hear repeated, also, the old 
tradition to which I first listened with awe when a little 
chUd, to the effect that a mysterious man, whose mission 
it was, under certain Satanic influences, to construct the 
harbor, had simply to tap the cliff with a wand, and 
stores of gold would at once present themselves among 

* See '* 7%e Book of the Axe " for a fall description of this 
remarkable battle. 
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the opened rocks ; — that for a time the works went 
bravely on, but that at last, from disobedience of the 
conditions, the wand became inoperative, nnd that one 
day its user was conveyed away amid fumes of brimstone ! 
The works of the harbor were stopped at once, and he 
who had thus bartered his soul for gold left his name in 
the ruins which still remain, and with which every man, 
woman, and child in the neighbourhood is familiar as 
Cord's Works. Sir William Pole, who wrote in the 
seventeenth century, thus vaguely refers to a proceeding 
which may have something to do with this strange tra- 
dition : — " About IX yeeres past theire was a colleccion 
over England, by authority, to collect moneys for the 
makinge of a haven in this place, but the 7/ioney was con- 
verted to worse vxe^ 

I go mooning on thus, mingling fiction and fact, tradi- 
tion and history, when a scene which I witnessed when a 
little child seems to rise up again and to be re-enacted in 
terrible distinctness — ^the November Gale of 1824. Never 
within the memory of living man was there such a scene 
as that along the western coast. I had gone to bed, too 
young to be aware of the danger which threatened in the 
rising wind, the wild sky, the pouring rain, and the 
rumbling of the coming thunder. The house in which I 
was sleeping was some way up the street — a little below 
what is now the post office. I was awakened by an 
uproar going on — I knew not where. But the storm had 
reached its height. The thunder shook the house. The 
rain literally came down in streams. But what alarmed 
me most was the hearing of the sea outside my bedroom 
window ! ^ 

Yes. There it was — actually nishing up the street 
and bringing with it several of the boats which had been 
left upon the beach. Such a thing was never known 
before. I remember looking out of a window and, in the 
lightning, distinctly seeing the waves breaking through 
that handsome house upon the beach which was then in 
the course of erection. I saw it come out of the unglazed 
windows, and stream through the unslated roof, and rush 
on — all green and foaming — covering the whole expanse 
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of the sea beach and the Marsh as far as the eye could 
reach. The river, as it rushed to me^t the roaring sea, 
seemed itself a sea. It rolled and leaped onward, with 
great strides of waves, bearing along the cattle which 
could not previously be removed from the Marsh. I saw 
the cows borne along one after another, their heads only 
visible, and appearing, to my childish fancy, like enor- 
mous strings of beads, widely separated from each other. 
I knew that every one around me was quaking with fear, 
although they aifected an indifference lest I should 
become more frightened than I was. Seaton itself was 
in intense alarm. Some of the houses nearer the beach 
were inundated, and the inmates escaped I know not 
how. Groups of people were assembled as near the river 
as possible, endeavouring to save the drowning cattle. 
Others were helping the inhabitants of the inundated 
houses in the town to remove their furniture, and all was 
commotion and alarm, while the Elements were at war, 
and the waters were raging as if in madness. It was as 
if the deluge had come again. People said that it had. 
And mothers seized their children, and rushed with 
them, cowering, through the streets. And strong men 
trembled. 

I remember all this, and, in my childish fears, the 
dangers, no doubt, were much exaggerated. But they 
were very great, and left sad effects behind them. No 
human fives were lost at Seaton. But at sea, in the 
Channel, the loss of life was terrible, and the destruc- 
tion of shipping immense. By daylight the fury of the 
tempest was spent, and the waters had subsided from the 
streets. News of the terrible effects of the gale arrived 
every hour, including the sweeping away of a portion of 
Lyme Cobb, and Seaton people were thankfrd after the 

perils and dangers through which they had passed ! 
« « « « « 

I suppose it is that remark of Admiral Tisbury anent 
the mackerel which suddenly diverts my thoughts from 
the gale to a circumstance which I never think of even 
BOW without a shudder : — 

I wai still a little child, and was on one of my many 
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visits to Seaton with my father and mother. It was a 
lovely summer's day, and the idea occurred to my father 
that we should walk over to Beer among the rocks at the 
base of the cliff by Seaton Hole. A sailor on the beach 
had said that the tide was then favorable for such a walk, 
but that in the course of an hour it would rise too high 
to allow of our passing round the point behind which 
Beer is so picturesquely nestled, and that it would also 
be rapidly advancing up to the base of the cliff, rendering 
the walk impossible or highly dangerous, at least. The 
distance being so short, my father considered that we had 
ample time to accomplish the walk, and it was decided 
to attempt it in preference to a climb over the precipitous 
cliff. We accordingly started. The novelty of walking 
among the rocks — ^the watching of starfish and shrimps 
in the little pools among them — the movements of the 
daws and the sea gulls in the air and perched about 
among the crevices of the over-towering cliff — the loveli- 
ness of the weather, and the utter absence of any thought 
of danger, — all these things, I suppose, tended to delusion 
as to the actual flight of Time and as to the rapid 
advance of the tide. The full period assigned by the 
sailor who had instructed us must no doubt have expired 
by the time we had neared the Point. My mother was 
fatigued with her exertions in clambering over the fallen 
rocks with which the base of the cliff was bestrewed, and 
was resting herself on a ledge, while my father went on 
in advance to see if the passage was clear, leaving me 
with her. He had not gone many minutes before I saw 
him come hurrying back, and it was obvious, from his 
look, that something was the matter. My mother per- 
ceived this instantly, and, jumping up, said, 
" Tell me candidly — what is there wrong ] " 
The reply left little room for conjecture : — 
" The Point is impassable and we must hurry back." 
We did hurry back. Great rocks which had cost us 
infinite labor to clamber over in coming were now sur- 
mounted with extraordinary agility. The little pools 
in which we had admired starfish and shrimps were now 
swoUen into very wide and deep ones. Through some of 
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them we heedlessly rushed — or I was dragged. Others 
were too deep, and we had to get round them and over 
rocks anyhow — every step we took unmistakably assuring 
us of the tide's advancing upon the 'narrow strip of rocky 
passage which would soon be entirely submerged — our- 
selves also, as I was terrified to believe. 

At last my poor mother was almost exhausted. The 
point of safety was still some way off, and the rocks, as 
we proceeded, seemed to offer more and more impedi- 
ment. We were driven into a very narrow space. On 
one side the inexorably advancing waters. On the other 
side, and at the distance of a few feet only, the perpen- 
dicular cliff penning us mercilessly in. Very soon we 
came to a place where the narrow passage was actually 
under water, but not more than a few inches. I recollect 
that I paddled through and that my poor mother was 
then so overcome with fright that my father was obliged 
to support her, while I, frightened and crying, ran on 
a-head and tried to pull her forward. 

At this moment we were startled by voices, and, on 
looking up, we discovered that a boat had arrived outside 
the rocks, unperceived by its in our alarm, — and — oh ! 
merciful Heaven ! — if the danger had reaUy been so great 
as our fears, or rather as my fears and those of my 
mother, had believed — for we had passed the worst, it 
appeared, — if the danger had been of the greatest, we 
should have been indebted for our lives to those 
Deliverers who thus, in my excitement, I felt certain, had 
been sent by a special Providence ! 

* * * • * 

And now another shout from Dat breaks in upon me, 
and operates upon that Mental Phantasmagoria of which 
I am the subject, and I run over various other events in 
my life of which this lovely beach is the scene. I 
remember, in the old Past, my first dip, when I ran away 
naked from the pursuings of those older than I who 
dragged me, nolens volens, back into the waves, and 
almost sent me into ^ fit with fear. Long years after 
that I was often a voluntary bather at five in the morn- 
ing at the same spot, with an ever-valued friend, after 
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having walked eight miles, with the same distance to 
return to breakfast. 

I remember very many a sea-side pic-nic when a boy. 
And among the smoke which curls above me from this 
listlessly smoked and Wonderful-Lamp-like cigar, come 
visions of an old Child Love, at the sound of whose little 
voice, and at the glance of whose bright blue eye, I have 
many a time trembled like an aspen ; — and not from fear. 
Also I see visions of Boy companions, with whom, upon 
these pebbles, I have gamboled and been jealous of; — 
who have gone off into the world, long years ago, and no 
tidings of them have ever reached me ! 

I wonder if any of them will read what I now write, 
and identify the writer, and have their memories thus 
directed back unto those old, old times, and give a kindly 
thought of me ! 

I see, too, visions of a fat-faced fellow in a pinnafore 
and of a little patient invalid who owes most of her sub- 
sequent conquest of infirmity to the bracing air of Seaton 
along with the never flagging devotion of the most fond 
of mothers ! I remember the gathering of the pods of 
seaweed among those very rocks of which I have been 
speaking. They were to be used aa a curative agent in 
the affliction to which I have alluded. I remember many 
a tough sailor's yam, as I grew older — of perils on the 
■ocean and perils by land, when " the moon shone bright " 
and the cargo came ashore among the rocks, and the long 
teams of wonderfully sagacious horses bore them far 
inland while the exciseman slept and ere the coastguard 
became efficient. I remember seeing the veritable Jack 
Rattenbury, of Beer, and of hearing many a strange 
adventure of his during the war with France. I remem- 
ber parading about Seaton bedecked in all the grand 
habiliments of an Oddfellow and making a fraternal 
speech at the Pole Arms. I remember sundry adven- 
tures of my own upon the great deep, in the matter of 
mackerel-fishing — and, especially, that great adventure in 
which two old friends and I, going to sea in half a gale, 
found, ever and anon, that three baited hooks were 
«ifi«ctionately intertwined ahd were careering aloft on the 
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wave-crest far above mast-bead. I remember many other 
pleasant days with friends, and also many pleasant Seaton 
fair-days, with their fun. And I cannot forget the com- 
paratively recent adventure in which that obstinate boat, 
at launching, wotdd dip under an immense wave, instead 
of riding over it, and the consternation that then ensued, 
and the jumping overboard and scrambling ashore, and 
the screams of laughter, and the loss of hats, and the 

damage to broadcloth, and the cold shivers afterwards. 

♦ ♦ ♦ • ♦ 

Cold shivers ! Am I really dreaming ? Is not this a 
Summed 9 day 1 Is not the beach a-glow with sun-shine, 
which assumes, as it were, a visible form as it reflects 
and rebounds itself from the pebbles 1 And yet I am 

shivering and anything but summer-like. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In the name of all that is ridiculous, what w this by 
which I am suddenly brought out of my reverie — ^by 
which the Past rushes suddenly into the Present — by 
which fiction becomes fact and memory sensation % 

Can it be 1 

Oh, yes, Mr. Trotandot, verily and indeed it can ! Your 
poetical musings have been invaded prosaically enough. 
There you have been stretching your lazy strength, half 
insensible to surrounding influences, while the tide has 
never for one moment ceased its gradual approach, and 
at length it has reached your august majesty — just as it 
reached the august majesty of the old Anglo-Danish king 
at Southampton, a thousand years ago, and, as in his case, 
it has not been awed, but has made a dash over you, and 
flUed your very pockets, and made you jump suddenly up^ 
amid a burst of laughter from three admiring damsels 
engaged at crochet work in that boat, unknown to you — 
and brought a naughty word to your lips, and sent you 
ofi" in a tremendous hurry after brandy at Host West- 
maoott's ! 
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THE CHARD HARMONIC SOCIETY'S 
MUSICAL FETE AT FORD ABBEY. 



JULY, 1863. 



Anticipations. 



Music at Ford Abbey ! What a treat in store ! I 
exclaimed, when, two or three weeks ago, I read in the 
Weekly News the preliminary announcement of the Chard 
Harmonic Societ/s intentions. What an exquisite 
association 1 Music, amid the groves and lawns in which 
the solemn old pile is so snugly nestled, in the streaming 
brilliant sunshine 'neath the " ethereal blue," — where the 
strains will echo silverly among the trees, and reverberate 
among the surrounding hills, and dance playfully along 
the stream which is almost too lazy to ripple, this hot 
dreamy weather. And the old pile itself, hoary with the 
changeful revolutions of centuries — a legacy of the past, 
— a memento of generations, systems, habits, national and 
social changes long since dead and buried — or living only 
in the pages of imperfect and not in all things impartial 
history ! I shall be there, of course, — I — a grateful 
recipient of the good things so considerately offered by 
my Chard friends, who, if I could have my wish, should 
one and all be canonized, at the very least, for purveying 
so delightful and intellectual a feast ! 



I Thbreforb Go. 



I talked so much about my expected enjoyment of the 
F^te — I related so many reminiscences of former ffetes 
at Cricket Park — ^that my little circle became very soon 
as deeply interested in the coming treat as I was. 
And not many days had elapsed before I found myself 
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bound hand and foot by the most solemn of parental 
promises to let my joys be shared by Miss and Master 
Trotandot. Those Olive Branches, you may be sure, were 
delighted with the prospect thus so auspiciously opened up 
to thenk The Nursery is not my department, of course. 
But I have eveiy reason to suspect that extraordinary 
exertions were used therein, for a week or more, in 
preparation for one of the grandest toilets known for 
many a day in my establishment 

The prattle was incessant. Would it raini Would 
the P^te be postponed if it didi What was Ford Abbey 
like 1 Was it a town 1 — ^a race course ? — a river 1 And as 
to a flete ! — ^the word was entirely a misnomer in Master 
T*8 estimation. Miss T., in her juvenile simplicity, had 
pronounced the word/«j^, after the manner of many of 
her seniors. Therefore Master T, wanted to know how 
many of " the things " there were, and, on being en- 
lightened, remarked, triumphantly, that, there being but 
one, the proper designation must be Foot And he adheres 
to the opinion. Such is the march of intellect among the 
young folks ! * 

The long looked for Thursday morning came at last — 
lovely in all the refiilgence of July, — and, at mid-day, we 
— ^the Little T.'s and myself — ^were duly booked for Chard 
Road, whence the walk of a mile or so across the fields 
would bring us to the scene of the Foot. 

The line passes at the back of the Abbey — the most 
picturesque part of the glorious old pile — an object of 
interest to every traveller of taste. I am hardly ever 
whisked . by it without being asked by stranger fellow 
passengers something or other about the building, and I 
often find that Strangers know more about it than people 
bom and bred in the neighbourhood- This is to be 
accounted for on the same principle, I suppose, as that 
which induces folks to rush abroad in search of what 
they are pleased to call the Picturesque, while scenes of 
infinitely greater beauty lie unnoticed in their own. 

* Some years have elapsed since this Ramble took place, and 
I am requested to enter the respectful protest of Miss aod Master 
T. against the now inapplicable adjective *' little." 
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neighbourhood. I was running down the line one morn- 
ing, and in the same carriage with me was a "Tourist" — 
if I might judge from his frequent entries in a note-book — 
and a native of the locality through which we were journey- 
ing. Approaching the Abbey, the Tourist instantly caught 
sight of it, and, addressing the Native, asked what it was. 
The Native was a great deal more puzzled than the 
stranger. He put his head out at the window — ^looked 
— ^blinked — wiped the smoke out of his eyes — looked 
again, and finally said, — 

" Well, I think 'tis a Malthouse ! And a pretty good 
stroke of business must be done there, judging from the 
size of the premises." 

The Tourist made a careftil note of this original infor- 
mation. And Perry Street Factory, a mile or so below — 
which neighbour Payne has converted into a huge pile of 
comparative palaces — ^next, very naturally, attracted 
his attention. 

" I won't trouble you to tell me what building that is," 
he observed. " I am familiar enough with it from draw- 
ings. It is the College for the education of Dissenting 
ministers ! I know the Principal." 

And that was duly noted down. Now, / know that 
friend Payne (the " Principal " ) is an energetic man, a 
clever engineer, and an inventor of ingenious and valuable 
mechanical appliances. But I am indebted to this 
stranger-tourist for the information that Dissenting 
ministers are among the articles comprised in the various 
interesting manufactures at the Perry Street establish- 
ment. Yet I had a practical lesson, that morning, on the 
wisdom of going abroad in order to gain information 
about what passes at one's own doors, and also of the fact 
that many interesting objects lie round about the usual 
haunts of people who " havn't time " (that is the com- 
mon excuse, but taste^ heart, and inclination are meant) to 
acquaint themselves concerning them. 

A glass of ale at the Chard Road Hotel — and I advise 
no traveller to pass that very pleasant and comfortable 
hostelrie without calling for the same thing — a glass of 
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ale for myself and a sip of sherry for the Little Ones, a 
shake hands with sundry friends arrived simultaneously 
— and, in a few minutes, the three Trotandots might have 
been seen slowly wending their way along the narrow, 
winding, tree-shaded, flower-bedecked lane, and thence 
into a beautifiil corn-field upon which the sun poured 
down its ripening influences, while the bceeze played 
among the luxuriant ears, and waved them about in. 
masses, like the spears of an innumerable host — if I may 
invert old Homer's striking simile; — and next into a 
newly-mown meadow — so fresh and carpet-like,, and so 
massily embowered all round by grand old sheltering 
hedgerows crowned with honest hedgerow-timber — in 
charming and sensible contrast with the trim, crop-eared^ 
unumbrageous abortions which High Farmers and ultra- 
scientific Landlords "patronise" in some parts; — ^and 
then passing underneath the time-torn branches of some 
" gnarled unwedgeable oak," contemporaneous with many 
of the abbots — getting, all the while, delightful peeps of 
the surrounding country — spread — Oh ! so lovely ! — 
round about : — The Axe below, all blue and shrunken ia 
the sun-raysy laving the heated kine so idly basking on 
its bosom — ^the haymakers on the hill-sides,, panting with, 
their toil, and looking wistfully towards the abbey, which 
is peeping from among the encircling trees — just over 
that little knoll, there, at the end of this field, where 
the Little T's are amusing themselves with gathering 
ferns and admiring the seed cups of the Bobin Hoods,, 
while I, their driveling old goose of a parient, stay 
rhapsodising thus ! 

I ought to be ashamed of myself. For the poor little 
things assure me that the FSte has begun, as I ought to 
know from that glorious chord which swelled up from 
among the trees, like an invocation to Apollo. 

The Curtain Kises. Enter. 



Yes ! The F^te has indeed begun. That is to say, I 
find, on entering the Park, that some hundreds of well- 
dressed people are scattered about the lovely green^ 
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sword — ^that Host Eeech, of the Poulett*s Arms, is 
preparing for an unprecedented demand upon the various 
good things — ^fluids, in particular, — stored beneath the 
ample canvas of a truly elegant and commodious mar- 
quee — ^that the Devon Royal Yeomanry Band, under 
Mr. Pinney, are half through the first piece in the pro- 
gramme — (and is not the music reaUy grand?) — ^and 
that already I am recognised by at least half a dozen 
friends, hailing from as many different points of the 
compass, who say that I must not lose a moment in 
looking over the Abbey — ^for the Little T's sake, who are 
now, for the first time in their lives, on the ground 
which — and I hope they will remember this when I am 
dead and gone — ^was always regarded by their father as 
sacred — sacred, from the historical associations in which 
he felt an undying interest — sacred, from passages in his 
own life which ^but no matter. 

The FSte has begun. 
« « « « # 

Groups of holiday-dressed people, as I have before 
stated, are scattered about the Park. It is well that the 
space is ample, for I have no idea of the aggregate 
amount of acres of crinoline present. I set down the 
number of people, at a rough guess, at 600. Many have 
come by train — some 200, I am told, chiefly from Chard. 
But there are distant visitors. I detect well-known faces 
from Yeovil, Crewkeme, Axminster, Colyton, and many 
other placea They are attracted, as I am, by the fame 
and interest of the spot, and by the treat of music, 
which is by this time in fiill swing — ^filling the welkin 
with glorious harmony. It is an animated scene, and 
one to frimish thought withaL 

The Past. 

Thought ! Who can gaze upon those grand old Gothic 
walls, within which are all the elegancies and comforts of 
Aome, and at the same time behold the scene upon the 
green-sward, without there passing before his mind's eye 
a panoramic view, as it were, of the Wstory of the Abbey 
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and its occupants 1 What strange events have happened 
— ^what wonderful changes have taken place, since the 
days when Adelicia, the fair kinswoman of the Conqueror, 
entertained, at her mansion at West Ford^ the poor band 
of monks who had given up their monastery at Brightley 
and were travelling disconsolately homewards to Surrey. 
I have always been struck with this extraordinary 
picture. Homensdck, and weary of the inhospitalities of 
Dartmoor, they set out on foot upon their tedious 
journey, walking in procession and following their abbot, 
who carried a lofty cross. In accordance with the spirit 
of the times, all respect was paid to the pious travellers 
along their route, and in passing Thomcombe, as. 
history informs us, they attracted the attention of 
Adelicia. Of course she hospitably entertained them — 
for her brother was the founder of the monastery which 
they had abandoned, — and this is the admirable and 
characteristic speech which she addressed to them : — 

Far be it from me, my lord and most holy fathers, to inonr the 
guilt of damnable scandal and igncmiinious danger. What my 
ford and brother Bichard, out of a heart full of pore devotion, for 
the honor ci God and the salvation of us all, began so solenml^, 
shall not I, his siater and heir, into whose hands, before ms< 
death, he delivered aU his possessions, be willing or able t» 
accomplish? Behold my manor on which 1 now reside ! It is 
sufficiently fertile. It is sheltered and shaded with woods. It 
is produc^ve of grain and other fruits of the earth. Behold we 
give it you in exchange for the barren land of Brightley, together 
with our mansion house for ever 1 Remain here till somewhere 
ekse in this possession you can have a more competent monastery. 
We shall not be wanting in respect ; nay, we shall sufficiently 
help you to build it 

The offer was most gladly accepted, and the lovely 
spot upon the banks of the Axe which was then called 
Hartsbath — ^the hart's bathing place — was selected for 
the site of the Abbey.* The building was finished in the 
year 1148, and it received the name of the Abbey of 
Ford. Adelicia had died before its completion, but her 
remains were re-interred within the precincts of the 
Abbey. Of the original building but a small portion 
remains, as may be expected. That portion is the chapel,, 

* See **Loeal NoTnenelature," by the same Author. 
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which SO many visitors at the f^te examined. The style 
of architecture gives evidence of this — ^the semi-Norman 
piers, and the zig-zag moulding over the window — ^the 
window itself being a much later insertion. A line of 
some twenty abbots — ^many of them very famous in their 
day and generation — successively ruled the convent and 
played an influential part in the social affairs of the 
locality for miles around. Its last abbot, about a.d. 1520, 
was Dr. Thomas Charde, of Awliscombe, whose initials 
may be seen very thickly scattered about on the front of 
the Abbey, the greater part of which front was erected 
by himself. 

Alas ! his enjoyment thereof was very transitory ! 
That pious monarch, Heniy the Eighth, had reasons of 
his own for upsetting the old religion, and Ford Abbey 
shared the fiite of aU the rest of the conventual estab- 
lishments, the treasures of which were right piously 
appropriated to "dice-playing, masking, and banqueting," 
tind hundreds of those who clung to the old faith, and 
were in the way of the sainted king and his minions, 
were butchered for the love of God — as everybody 

Imows. * 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

Still the F^te goes on. The band has got half through 
its programme, and is right eloquently discoursing a 
selection from Verdi. The visitors are still sauntering 
about the park, breathing in the music with the soft 
summer air — admiring the parterres, and sympathising 
with that uncommonly stylish young man — "got up" at 
immense expense — ^whose exceedingly elegant "castor" 
has accidentally fallen into the fish pond ! 

See how the day beameth brightly before us ! 

Blue is the firmament, green is the earth ; 
Grief hath no voice in the universe choros, 

Nature is ringing with music and mirth. 

Still the F^te goes on, as the old Abbey walls look down 
upon it — ^as they have looked down upon many scenes in 
the Past which have faded — one after another — just as 
the Present is fading away into a Recollection ! 

* See The Booh of the Axe, by the same Author. 
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Ah ! These old— old walls ! How they rang — ^years 
after sacrilegious hands had rifled them of every trace of 
old devotion — ^when Monmouth, the representative of a 
novel creed, was feasted in right princely style by Mr. 
Prideaux, the owner into whose hands the old place had 
passed after having gone through those of Sir Amias 
Poulett ! It was Mr. Prideaux by whom Inigo Jones was 
employed to erect that incongruous porch which is so 
hideous a deformity to the choice Gothic work of the 
amiable Abbot Oharde, then long since passed away. 

And next these same walls were silent witnesses to 
the meditations of the famous Jeremy Bentham, who 
resided at the Abbey from 1815 till 1818. It was then 
the property of the late Mr. Gwyn, whose ancestor, at 
the commencement of the last century, acquired the 
property, by marriage, through the heiress of Mr. 
Prideaux. The last of the Gwyns died in 1846, when 
the Abbey and its estates were purchased by their present 
poflsessor, Mr. Miles. * 

The Tapestbt and Other MATTERa 

I have gone in and out of the chapel half a dozen times 
' — ^for there is a charm about the spot. I have sauntered 
up and down the cloisters I know not how often — ^for old 
memories, dormant during many a year, spring spontane- 
ously into action, aroused, I doubt not, by the insensible 
but potent influences of Association. I do not know how 
I should feel, or what I should do, in my reveries over the 
Past, if I were not called to a sense of the Present by the 
entreaties of my little charges to be taken instanter to 
the saloon. I comply, of course. 

Accordingly, we pass along the end of the noble hall, 
BO suggestive of the grand Past, and ascend the spacious 
staircase, and enter the saloon. I arrive just in time to 
get the benefit of certain information by a gentleman in 
a most sanguinary pair of whiskers to the effect that the 
famous tapestry with which the walls are covered — 

* The present possessor [1870] is Mrs. Evans, who has 
porchMed the property from Mr. Miles. 
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representing some of the cartoons of Raphael — is the 
handy-work of Mrs. William the Conqueror, who was the 
first nun ! I feel much oblig^ed, of course, — ^for novelty 
is always interesting. I had just before copied this in- 
teresting inscription on a leaden conduct-pipe outside the 
chapel ; — 

Francis Gwyn, Esq., 
Secretary at War to Queen 
ANNE. 
17 13. 
And my reading of the history of the tapestry is, that 
during the secretaryship of this first member of the Gwyn 
family who possessed the abbey, a Spanish galleon was 
captured by an English ship, and among its prize-trea- 
sures was this fSetmous tapestry, which was intended for 
the King of Spain, and was the production of the cele- 
brated looms of Arras. Its value may be estimated from 
the fact that £30,000 was offered for it by the Empress 
Catherine of Russia. However, I do not wish to disturb 
the faith of my red whiskered informant and simply 
Tell the tale as 'twas told to me. 

The Vocal Performance of the Socibtt* 

If I do not greatly mistake — ^and I can hear better 
upon the leads — ^the band has played that pretty waltz 
about " the Merry Maids of England " and has actually 
commenced the last piece in its programme — " A Selec- 
tion from Martha"— -one of the said merry maids, no 
doubt. 

Yes ! It is the fact, and both the Little T.'s assure me 
that the people are already filling the Hall in which the 
" Harmonics " intend to perform. As this is the great 
feature of the day, we aU rush down stairs, and find ample 
confirmation of the assertion in the fact that Mr. Tozer, 
the indefatigable Conductor, who has been h^e, there, 
and everywhere — hie et ubique — during the last hour, is 
already seated at the piano, and that the Harmonics them- 
selves are duly arranged upon the platform. Verily, the 
old refectory — for such was what is now " the hall " — 
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presents a right goodly spectacle ! Youth, beauty, 
fashion (as estimated by crinoline), — eyes bright with 
expectation and beaming with pleasure ! But I need not 
particularise. It is enough to state that the noble apart- 
ment was never more completely filled even when, in the 
days ere the name of " pauper " was heard in England, 
the " monks of old " feasted, day by day, the poor, the 
needy, and the wayfarer. # # # 

Miss and Master Trotandot, — I must exert parental 
authority and command silence ! I quite appreciate your 
expressionsof admiration of the glorious transomed window, 
and the elegant roof, and the antlers, and other appropri- 
ate ornamentations. But Mr. Tozer is impatient to 
begin. He is fairly holding himself in leash, as is 
evident from that erratic flight over the ivories. And 
you can see that Mr. Secretary Glyde has got the 
vocalists fairly marshalled and waiting the word of com- 
mand. Silence, therefore, my dears ! 



The Tea, and a' That. 



Meanwhile, Host Keetch and his active " helps " were 
outrageously busy with the providing of tea. It was a 
fine sight to contemplate the long lines of tables running 
through the whole extent of the marquee, dotted at 
regular intervals with urns of various patterns and flanked 
throughout with glorious regiments of cups and saucers, 
interspersed with edibles, right temptingly displaying 
themselves ! 

A still finer sight was the assembling of the guests, 
who " fell in " with wonderful alacrity and played enor- 
mous havoc with Host Keetch's handywork. " Tea and 
turn out," so as to make room for succeeding parties, was 
the order of the evening. And, verily, an excellent affair 
it was. I thought that my little charges would never 
have been brought to a stand-still. Cup after cup, slice 
after slice ! Well, it was all a fine sight, for the party 
was exceedingly merry — joking each other, and bothering 
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the waiters, who were distinguished by elaborate floral 
decorations and were as lively as crickets — diving inces- 
santly into the temporary larder, which seemed a veri- 
table widow's cruse in its inexhaustibility, and taxing 
even the steam engine, which was busy brewing tea out- 
side at a presure of 60ft)s. to the square inch ! 

Weighing the labor with the ooBt, 
Toil'd eyerywhiore the bustling host. 

The Dancing, et cetera. 

The sun has long been drawing Westward, and, as we 
now emerge from the marquee, I see it peeping linger- 
ingly over the roof of the abbey, evidently loath to sink 
beneath the hill at the back of Leigh House — ^that 
charming Elizabethan mansion across the narrow valley. 
My little ones remind me of the near approach of train- 
time and of the intervening distance to the station. But 
I mtist have a hasty look round the park, which is so full 
of life and happiness. The band, which has to leave by 
the last down train — (confound the trains and their 
resemblante to the tide in the matter of waiting for no 
man ! ) — the band, I say, is in the fiill swing of a polka, 
and I know not how many couples are solemnly hugging 
each other in the " mazes " of that absurd performance. 
Why, in the name of all that is sensible, do not country 
people, at least, stick to the old lively country dance 1 
Yet, if young men prefer hugging, and maidens pre- 
fer being hugged, — ^what on earth is that to me, whose 
" dancing days are over 1 " 

In another part of the field there is archery, and, 
although I have watched the archers I know not how 
long, I declare — ^between you and I — ^that I have not 
seen the target hit once ! But that is evidently no alloy 
in the amusement of the emulators of Kobin Hood. 

Not far off is a knot of cricketers, as solemn at their 
work as usual, and cheating themselves into the belief 
that theirs is the " national game," notwithstanding the 
games of fives and bowls which have the claims of anti- 
quity, and of manliness, too, as I think, — although I 
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know that it is rank heresy to breathe a syllable in dis- 
paragement of the more modem game. And I don^t dis- 
parage it. Only I am not disposed to allow the older and, 
as I think, the far more interesting and more truly 
national games to be elbowed aside by their genteeler 
yoimger brother. That's alL 

I do not see any kiss in the ring — that interesting 
pastime inyariably indulged in with charming gusto. But 
I see — and pretend not to see — a great deal of sly court- 
ing going on in yadocis directions ! 

It is Oyer. 

Yes. It is over. 

Athwart the lovely meadows through which we trudge 
to the station, the long shadows of the hedgerow trees 
are stretching like huge vegetable phantoms coming out 
for evening air and exercise. Already I trace the rudi- 
ments of that pearly exhalation which is about to arrange 
itself as a spotless coverlet for the river-sprites along the 
winding stream which enriches and adorns this lovely 
valley. I hear the strains of the band, entangled, as it 
were, among the old Abbey trees, and becoming fainter 
«nd fainter as I leave them more behind ; — ^and I know 
that the last dance is dancing. 

I hear another band as I proceed — ^a heavenly melody 
which comes gushing from every copse, and from every 
tree, and even streameth from on high. I hear the low- 
ing of the herds which have gratefully yielded up their 
evening tribute at the hands of milkmaids. I hear 
the bleating upon the hills, and the barking of the sheep- 
dog, and I know that careful hands are providing for the 
flocks by night. I hear the murmur of falling water 
where the mill lies nestling among the alders. I hear 
the ringing laugh and the incessant talk of my own play- 
ful children, who feel, as I do, the invigoration of sur- 
rounding charms and influences. 

And so, amid these charms .and influences, with the 
evening still drawing in, — ^with the Beautiful exhibiting 
itself in a thousand varied forms, — ^with the pleasant 
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memories of what hath been to-day ; — ^richly laden with 
these priceless treasures we reach the station. And the 
engine speedily does it work, and whisks us through the 
lovely valley — along by the river, — and by pleasant 
cottage homes — and across embankments — ^and between 
cuttings — and into a bit of the bowels of the earth — and 
out again — ^till the Home is reached and its welcome is 
once more experienced, and the Little T's are dreaming, 

and I 

I love not man the less, but nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 

From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the universe, and feel 
What i can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal 



LYME AND ON THE KOAD 
THITHEKTO. 



AUGUST. 1863. 



As a seaside retreat in summer, Lyme haa long been 
famous. Its situation is most lovely, — at the extreme 
bight of a bay full of blue rippling water in fair weather 
and of foaming mountain waves in fouL True, the town 
lies along the side and at the foot of a precipitous hill, 
which is far easier to go down than to re-mount, and 
which is therefore terribly trying to creatures biped and 
quadruped — invalids in particular. But invalids may 
with the greatest comfort enjoy the sea from the shore— 
the parade — the cobb — that ancient, extraordinary, 
and interesting specimen of harbor-making. They can 
contemplate, too, the grand coast-scenery — ^that succes- 
sion of sectional triangular hill and corresponding depres- 
sion — ^that grand zig-zag coast-moulding from Grolden 
Cap to Abbotsbury, with Portland lying faintly beyond, 
stretching far into the dim atmosphere like the snout of 
of super-monstrous ichthyosaurus, basking. This is a 
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perfectly natural simile, for Lyme and geology are almost 
synonymous. The lias cliffs, amid which ^he old place 
is situated, seem literally the great store-houses of pre- 
Adamite remains, as recorded by Dr. Buckland and his 
geological successors, and as exemplified in the numerous 
specimens thereof to be seen in the British Museum and 
in museums everywhere. Then, Lyme is associated with 
many of the stirring events during that civil war which 
many Englishmen appear to forget when speaking of the 
horrors which have been so long enacting on the other 
side of the Atlantic. With the unfortunate and moon^ 
raking Duke of Monmouth it is also intimately asso- 
ciated, as eveiy reader of history knows. 

« . • « * « • 

Lyme is pleasantly excited. It is '^ fiiU ** of gay sum- 
mer visitors — come to inhale the sea breezes, to disport 
themselves in the azure, to rest from wearied labors, to 
recruit impaired health, to be " braced up for the win- 
ter," and to get, perhaps, in some cases — a husband ! 

It was especially gay last week, as I happened to wit- 
ness. Mrs. T. and the Little T.'s had got somewhat out 
of repair, wanting strengthening and invigorating — ^for 
the old lady, I assure you, I — ^who ought not to say so — 
is a sticker to her domestic business, and never will 
believe that it is possible to work oneself to death. The 
Little T.'s have not the constitutional stamina I could 
wish, and wanted bracing also. I therefore, two or three 
weeks ago, bundled them all off to Lyme. Being thus 
temporarily domiciled at Lyme, I — Paterfamilias — ^very 
naturally and very properly, yqu will say — ^make pil- 
grimages as often as possible, so that the borough may 
have the full benefit of the Trotandot s^jour. 

These -frequent pilgrimages to and from my marine 
quarters are very pleasant, and they have afforded sundry 
little adventures, all of which I store in memory to be 
duly related, as opportimity serves, for the edification and 
delight of the Trotandotian circle of readers. As a 
specimen, I will tell you what happened the other 
morning in one of my rambles dowu-^mentioning no 
names and no locality : — 
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I had started at day-break, haying occsfiion to diveig^ 
oonsiderably o\it of the direct course, and at about eight 
o'clock on the morning referred to, I found myself on a 
kind of heath, in a strange locality — ^very hungry — and 
in momentary expectation of the soaking shower which 
soon came on. Being somewhat at a loss as to the road, 
I was yeiy glad to see a rustic approaching, and, as soon^ 
as he came within hail, I said : — - 

" Can you direct me to the nearest inn ?" 

The fellow grinned from ear to ear, and, diving hi* 
hands a foot or two into his pockets, said : — , 

" A purty thing for a cast-gaager to ax ! You dun.- 
know, in coose ! Han't bin here skawre& o- times, I 
s'pose ! Voller yer nose, and good maming fee." 

J. T. mistaken for an exciseman !!!!!!!!!! 

I was puzzled at first, and expostulated. But the fellow 
still grinned, walked determinedly off, and repeated : — 

" You dun-know, in coose !" 

I am sorry to say that in my annoyance I gave 
utterance to a strong expletive, and then went indig- 
nantly on. 

I was not long in surmounting a hill which I found to 
command a view of a familiar stretch of country, with a^ 
road-side inn not a quarter of a mile in front of me. I 
soon reached it — ^for the Jrain was now falling fast — and 
walked into the kitchen. The fire had just been lighted, 
and a man in his shirt sleeves, who proved to be the 
host, was blowing it with his mouth as he knelt upon the- 
floor. He was very fat, very bald, and very civil. Hi» 
wife was gone to a neighbouring hamlet, he said, and an 
hour must elapse, therefore, before eggs and bacon could 
be prepared. I decided upon waiting, for the shower wa& 
likely to last far beyond the time specified. 

But what was I to do with myself? The landlord's 
conversational powers were very limited. 

Beyond the weather he was immovable. Politics were 
entirely out of his line, and his interest in the American 
war extended only to the numbers ef killed and wounded. 
So we talked about the weather again and again, and 
invariably arrived at the same conclusion — ^to wit, that 
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the present shower would " do a sight o' good to the 
turmits." 

The "situation" was not lively. I wished devoutly 
that something would turn up. Several times I 
meditated rushing out in the rain, imibrellaless as I was, 
and trudging at full speed to my destination. At last, 
gazing listlessly round the room, I espied a strange-look- 
ing object suspended from the wall near an amply fur- 
nished dresser. It was a board of a diamond form and 
appeared to be covered with cabalistic characters. How 
truly thankfiil I was ! To examine and enquire about it 
would be something, and I immediately addressed myself 
to my plump and solemn host. I saw, on close inspec- 
tion, that the cabalistic signs were Roman numerals, and, 
seeing the interest I took, my phlegmatic friend began to 
brighten up and soon enlightened me as to the use and 
object of the mysterious looking article. 

It was a target for use in the art of " Blow Dart." 
" Would the gentleman like to try a game ] " 

Oh ! certainly. The gentleman would. 

Dear me. How delighted was the host ! He jumped 
about &B active as a thinner man. His bald head seemed 
in a glow. He would get the implements immediately. 

And he did. 

Forth from a drawer was taken a long tin tube with a 
wide mouth-piece at one end. Into this mouth-piece 
Boniface carefully placed a formidable-looking stocking 
needle with a tuft of feathers at the eye end. Then I was 
instructed where to stand, while B. set the target straight 
— popping about between me and it with an agility truly 
marvellous. I was to aim at the centre — ^to blow hard 
into the mouth-piece — ^to send the needle to a hair's 
breadth, if possible. 

Accordingly, I at once set about the carrying out of 
these instructions by applying the tube to my Itps and 
bringing it, as I supposed, to the proper level. Boniface 
was standing on one side, looking anxiously for the impor- 
tant result. There was, as usual, a moment of suspense, 
and I have every reason to believe that, had matters 
taken their ordinary course, I should not have proved an 
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inapt pupil. But, alas ! matters did not take that course. 

How it happened I can hardly tell, but Boniface, in 
his fussiness, must needs, at that instant, jump suddenly 
to the target, in order, as he afterwards explained, to set 
it perfectly straight. I suppose I must have blown, but I 
am in some conftision about that. Of this, however, I 
am fully conscious,* that suddenly a yell broke from the 
fat host, accompanied with the most extraordinary gym- 
nastic performances I ever witnessed. He became like 
the Bear stung by the Bees, and electrified into the bar- 
gain — now upon the floor — now banging against the 
dresser, bringing down a shelf or two of crockery — ^now 
legs upwards— now arms — all the time, as it appeared to 
me, making frantic efforts to get his bald head into his 
waistcoat pocket! 

" For God's sake, what is the matter 1 "• said I. 

" Matter — oh ! — oh I Cuss the Blow Dart. Look at 
this!" 

" This " was the stocking needle — ^not in the target, 
but right in the centre of the unfortunate Boniface's bald 
head — and sticking firmly, too, like a miniature plume on 
the head of an Indian chief I Fortunately, the landlady 
arrived at that moment. There was a tremendous uproar. 
But an explanation soon ensued. I decline to say what 
it cost me for the broken crockery and for sundry glasses 
of brandy with which to calm the injured Boniface. But 
this I knoWy that I did not wait for breakfast, but left 
the house as soon as possible — the landlady affectionately 
engaged in bathing her husband's bleeding pate, and I 
mentally resolving to pursue no further experiments in 
the art and mystery of Blow Dart. 
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OUR CLUB DAY. 



▲ SKETCH. — CIRCA A.D. 1842. 



In the modern celebration of Whitsuntide, particularlj 
in the West of England, we have a faint reflection of the 
festivities of ancient days. For Whitsuntide, in most of 
the rural districts, is by common consent appropriated to 
the anniversary meetings of Friendly Societies — ^those 
relics of the ancient gilds.* " Our village " can boast of 
a very large society of this kind. It numbers nearly 600 
members of both sexes, so that you may be sure the an- 
niversary meeting is a matter of great local importance. 
Indeed, it is the great event of the year, exceeding even 
Our Fair. And that is saying a good deal Our society 
is not a mere private-arrangement society, got up for the 
advantage of two or three particular individuals. It is 
really an efficient institution, its object being literally the 
benefit of its numerous members. Our clergyman is at 
the head of it, and deep is the interest which he feels in 
its success. He is one of the good old folk — a simple- 
minded, an amiable man, and withal an accomplished 
Bcholar, I believe that he has no object beyond the per- 
sonal happiness of every member of his flock. He never 
intrudes into their private affairs under the pretence of 
" doing his duty," but, in truth, he is regarded in the 

* I have mach pleasure in referring the reader who feels an interest 
in these ancient institutions to a History of the Gilds hy the late 
celebrated Mr. Toulroin Smith and edited by his daughter, Miss Lucy 
Tonlmin Smith. It is an invaluable and interesting work, full of 
curious historical information, evidently the result of deep 
research, and, from the first page to the last, breathing the spirit of 
true old English liberty, as contra-distinguished from the empty 
tinsel of modern ** Liberalism^" which, in its spirit of Centralization, 
ii really serf dGm in diiguiM. 

F 
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light of a personal friend by the whole of his parish- 
ioners, not. one of whom, when in a difficulty, fails to 
apply to him for advice, which is always as freely given 
as it is judicious. He talks no cant— our rector. He 
prefers actions to words, and believes that the spirit of 
true religion can be felt only, not tattled about — ^that it 
is an affair of the heart and conscience, not of the lips 
and tongue. Instead of harm, he sees great good in 
innocent amusement and wholesome relaxation. He pre- 
fers a smiling face to a grave and sanctimonious one^ 
justly considering that sourness is no indication either 
of piety or of wisdom. 

So he enters heart and soul into the festivities of Club 
Day. He is very particular to set the village bells ring- 
ing at five o'clock, fearing that the whole parish will not 
be astir sufficiently betimes. He takes great care, too, 
that the ringers shall have very little rest during the day, 
and, indeed, they are just as anxious to ring as he is that 
they should ring. He also sees that the union jack is 
properly hoisted upon the tower, and that the manufac- 
ture of the garlands is commenced as early as possible. 
For his own part the expected pleasure has kept him 
awake all night, and he has been up ever since four o'clock. 
It is his custom to rise thus early on club days. He likes 
to saunter, when the lark sings, through the green lanes, 
among the dog's roses and honeysuckles, which are 
sparkling with dew drops like liquid diamonds among the 
bushes and the moss. He always fancies that on club day 
mornings the sun shines brighter, — that the birds sing 
blither, — ^that the bees hum more musically, — and that 
the flowers smell sweeter than on any other morning. 
He does not stop to ask whether the mutual reaction 
upon each other of external nature and his own mind 
may not account for this — whether the condition of the 
one is anything else than a reflection of the condition of 
the other. Oh ! he cannot for his life philosophise on 
club days ! He would much rather meet and return, in 
his own kindly way, the respectful though rustic greet- 
ings of those groups upon groups of happy people who 
will wend their way, by and by, from all parts of the 
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country to the scene of the day's festivity— especially 

when he beholds scattered among them so profusely those 

blue and red club sticks which remind everybody else but 

himself of diminutive barbers' poles. 

« « « « « 

He is at breakfast in his snug little parlor, with its 
open window looking upon the green where the roses 
grow which load the passing breeze with fragrance, when 
the roll of a distant drum announces the approach firom 
the neighbouring town of the bands which have been 
hired to enliven the proceedings of the day. Not another 
mouthful can he swallow. Bless me, what a flurry he is 
in to get his gloves, and his stick, and his broad-brimmed 
hat ! But he is quite equipped at last, and away he 
trudges to the schoolhouse, where he has to preside over 
the money tables while the stewards take the members' 
cash and issue dinner tickets. This a long and tedious 
process, and he is right glad, when it is over at last, to 
find the members marshalling in line, to hear the bands 
getting ready, and to see the colors streaming in the 
breeze and the garlands placed in order for the marching. 

They are waiting for him now, and he places himself at 
their head, by the side of the great union jack which its 
bearer contrives shall float over his venerable head — and 
immediately before a garland which encanopies two of his 
daughters. A very difierent pride is his (and he 
does feel pride) from that of the general at the head of 
victorious armies. No love of slaughter, — no scheme for 
the destruction of humanity, — no ambition for that mise- 
rable glory which is the reward of that destruction, — 
no thoughts akin to these now fill thy breast, old man, 
and make thy heart beat faster ! 

All round and round the village, into every nook and 
comer, moves the long and gay procession. First comes 
a flag, and next the band, and then the rector and another 
flag — next the garland lately mentioned, and the rector's 
children, followed by a string of rosy farmers' daughters, 
and by all the female members, two and two, with flags 
and garlaaids interspersed. And then another band, and a 
great waving flag over the " male stewards," and, last, the 
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enormous file of well-dressed happy men who constitute 
the male portion of the society, with flags and garlands 
interspersed. In what a great commotion is the village ! 
The streets are lined, the windows are filled with admir- 
ing and delighted spectators. The stalls of fruit and of 
gingerbread are surrounded with eager little customers 
delighting in the squeaking of a penny trumpet and in 
the demolition of a man of gingerbread. The nut-shooters 
are determined to hit the mysterious thirty every time — 
unconscious that the gun-barrel has purposely been bent, 
for a contrary object, and therefore that the chances are 
overwhelmingly against them. What din and bustle 
there are in that usually quiet — that usually " deserted 
village I " One fancies that it will never recover fi-om the 
shock, or else that it will be quite extinguished, by the 
reaction to-morrow. At every old farmhouser^and there 
are many of them hereabout, with labeled windows and 
ivy-covered porches, placed among bee-hives in the midst 
of little lawns and gardens — at each of these the proces- 
sion halts, and the bands draw up and play a special tune 
to the farmer and his dame, both of whom are dressed in 
their best, for they mean to " go to club " by and by ; 
and the flags wave, and the old farmer and his wife smile, 
and shake hands with the rector, and smile and nod at 
their own boys and girls in the procession — the smartest 
and best looking of the whole, they think ; — and John, 
the servant-man, brings out an immense jug of beer for 
the musicians, who drink the old farmer's health, and the 
" misssus*8 " health, and every body else's health in the 
world, as soon as their tune is over. And then there are 
hats off, and tremendous cheers fix)m the whole club, 
which straightway marches on again to enact a similar 
scene at the next farmhouse. 

And, really ! who would have thought it ? The bell for 
church is actually tolling already. How rapid is the 
flight of Time ! How fleeting are our best enjoyments ! 

But we must not delay in wailing vain regrets. It would 
only make it later for the dinner and the dancing. 

Who says that it is an easy matter to get six hundred 
people comfortably settled into the smidl pews of the 
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ancient little church ? Why the musicians have almost 
played themselves out of breath with " God Save Queen " 
at the porch, to march the club folks in. But they are ^ 
snug enough at last, and attentive enough, too, as the * 
worthy rector begins the prayers — although the singers, 
in that little meat-safe of a gallery, with flags hanging 
over its front, appear to be uncomfortably crammed. And 
how, indeed, can they be otherwise, when among them 
are at least some fifty more than the gallery was ever 
intended to contain, in the shape of auxiliaries from the 
bands — some with their instruments, to boot 1 The club 
anthem is to be a grand display of musical ability. The 
singers themselves can hardly tell how long it has been 
in rehearsal. But they look back with delight upon the 
pleasure^ of their practice meetings, and are not a little 
proud of the di£&culties which one by one have succumbed 
to their perseverance. It will be a glorious effort — ^you 
may be satisfied of that. At least, the singers will think 
so, and I have no doubt that it will be fox more like a 
musical performance than the very best of what (I should 
think in irony) is called congregational nnging. 

But we shall soon be able to decide, for the prayers 
are nearly over and the choristers are preparing their . 
instruments and books. And really they did not. chant 
the "services" so badly, after all — although those clarionets 
and trombones were peradventure no improvement. It 
was enough to make one tremble for the roof and for one's 
own organs of hearing when that black-whiskered young 
man distended his cheeks like a pair of terrestrial globes 
and blew such terrific blasts. He is to take no part, it is 
to be hoped, in the wonderful anthem, for if he does he 
will soon " boom " us all out of the church. Oh, no ! 
They have begun without him. No black whiskers, and 
great globe cheeks, and bell-mouthed "sackbuts" are 
now visibla The regular choir mean to take the anthem 
into their own hands — ^thank goodness ! And they get 
through it better than could be expected, to the manifest 
delight of themselves and of the congregation, who feel 
quite proud of their famous choir. And so, indeed, they 
ought, for there are very few such choirs in existence 
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now-a-day. The age is becoming too " onlightcned" for 
even an attempt at a harmonious performance " to the 
praise and glory of God," — a performance, by a few prac- 
tised voices, of music arranged in harmonious parts — the 
only way in which musie can be produced. And so a 
miscellaneous collection of voices ad libitum, of all sorts 
of qualities and in every diversity of discordant keys — 
the congregation, in fact, who ought, of course, to be 
listeners only — produce, instead, that which in a less 
enlightened age would have received a name very similar 
to the modem term burlesque, could our musical ancestors 
in " the dark ages " gone, have conceived a performance 
so art-degrading and so absurd ! But let this pass. 

The rector has mounted the pulpit and named his text, 
from which he preaches an eloquent and practical sermon, 
every sentence of which breathes peace and good-will to 
all men. Strange to say, in these days, too, he appeals 
to the reason and not to the childish fears of his attentive 
congregation ! He rightly terms those the greatest 
enemies of religion who, in the fulness of their fanaticism, 
would abolish every amusement, and who rank even 
happiness as a sin. He urges moderation in the festivities 
of the day, and soberness, and propriety of conduct. 
** Mr. Goodman gid 'em wamen 
To spend the ev'nin' like their mamen'." 

His sermon is, as usual, short, for he always takes for his 
model the best and the briefest sermon that ever was 
delivered — ^the Sermon on the Mount. To say the truth, 
he does not cordially agree with the club's going to 
Church on anniversaries. He hardly sees the propriety 
of mixing up a religious service with business matters 
and amusements. But he would rather compromise his 
opinion — since it is only an opinion, and he may be wrong 
after all — ^than act contrary to the wishes of any of 
his parishioners, or to the practice of neighbouring 
parishes — ^the world is so censorious. No doubt, if he 
could analyse those wishes and that practice he would 
find that they proceeded, in the main, from all sorts of 
incongruous motives having little connection with 
religion. But this he never dreams of doing. He is too 
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charitable and too unsophisticated to suspect an unworthy 
motive, and so he falls in unmurmuringly with those 
who, for all sorts of reasons, consider going to Church as 
an important part of the day's proceedings. It is better, 
he thinks, to err op the right side, and so he tries to turn 
his error, if it be one, to as good an account as possible. 

But the service is over by this time, and the people 
come tumbling out like water from an open sluice. The 
bands strike up, and the procession is re-formed as before, 
with the good old rector at its head. He has his gown on 
now, and, if possible, it adds dignity to his appearance. 
That well known tune, " The roast beef of Old England," 
is the prelude to the next stage of the proceedings, and 
reveals its important nature. The club is going to dine 
forthwith in the open air, under the splendid avenue of 
patriarchal trees which leads to the old manorial hall, 
yonder — ^long, long ago converted into a farmhouse. 

The old rector presides, of course, supported on his 
right and left by two respectable and substantial yeomen. 
The female members do not join the party. Instead of 
dinner, they take some home-made wine and biscuits else- 
where, and they mean to have an early tea when the 
men-folks please to resign to them the tables. The old 
rector is so delighted at seeing the company enjoy them- 
selves that he cannot eat a mouthful. This is the reali- 
sation of all the past twelvemonths' anticipations. His 
happiness is almost too much for "him. But soon the 
cloth is cleared, and he proceeds to the speech-making 
department. This consists of a few toasts only, each of 
which he introduces with some brief but very appropriate 
remarks. For he is a true orator. He speaks only what he 
feels, and now, indeed, he feels more than he can find 
words to utter. The toast of the day, par excellence, is 

" Prosperity to the Friendly Society," upon which 

he ventures a few more sentences than upon any of the 
other toasts. He alludes to the time when he succeeded 
his father to the living, now more than forty years ago, 
and he rapidly traces the progress of the society from its 
foundation, soon after that event, up to the present time, 
— dwelling with laudable pride upon the difficulties which 
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beset its early career, and pointing to the company b^ore 
him as unmistakable evidence of the way in which those 
difficulties were overcome. He does not say that it is all 
the result of his own judicious management. Indeed, it 
is a question if he even thinks so. But every one present 
know8 that such is the case, and, thus knowing it, feels 
respect for the good old man approaching to positive 
veneration. He next alludes so feelingly to the faces 
which he misses from the happy ones before him — ^faces 
which, in the early days of his ministry, he had sprinkled 
at the font, and from which he had wiped the death- 
sweat, long, long years afterwards. His voice falters — 
his emotion is so great, and the eyes of his audience 
become so dim — that he is fairly obliged to sit down in 
the middle of a sentence, and it is some seconds before 
the painful effect has sufficiently passed away to enable 
the Vice-chairman (hard, jolly, and unsentimental yeo- 
man as he is) to say a few words in reminding the com- 
pany of the toast which has been proposed — " Prosperity 

to the Friendly Society." Uproarious, you may 

be sure, is the cheering which at length bursts forth. 
Every man is hearty and sincere, and every brimming- 
glass is drained. Soon afterwards the Chairman's health 
is briefly but affectionately proposed by some venerable 
parishioner "unaccustomed to public speaking." As 
briefly and affectionately is it acknowledged. And this 
is the end of the speech-making — for really it is too bad 
to keep the ladies waiting so long. Some of the male 
members — ^the most gallant of them, no doubt — ^remain 
to wait upon their wives and sweethearts at the impor- 
tant ceremony of tea, and hosts of visitors, male and 
female, arrive from the neighbouring towns and villages 
to join the happy party. All are kindly welcomed, and 
the atmosphere is soon redolent of Souchong. 

The rector's lady is at the head of the table. She is 
nearly as old as the rector, and quite as unsophisticated 
and good. This is also her great annual event, and she 
enjoys it as heartily as he does. You miss the fine young 
ladies at the great house yonder, — those who sit in the 
raised smartly-lined pew at Church, apart from the more 
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lowly " miserable sinners," and who patronise all sorts of 
Utopian schemes among blacks and cannibals in preference 
to active benevolence among the poor of their own parish, 
whose unworthiness consists, it would seem, in their 
inability to maintain large families upon seven shillings 
a week — the idle vagabonds ! Bless you, these " Chris- 
tian ladies," as they call themselves, in contradistinction 
to their neighbours the " worldly ladies," consider these 
Whitsuntide festivities to be exceedingly wicked ! They 
have no idea of poor people's joining once a year with 
"their betters" in a dance upon the green, as their 
happier ancestors used so often to do — ^the sinners ! They 
are horrified at a merry laugh, and draw all sorts of 
immoral conclusions from the sound of a fiddle. So they 
Btay away, and it is really better that they should. But 
in spite of their foolish notions we shall have a dance 
directly, for the old rector, during tea, has made arrange- 
ments for it. He has stationed the musicians in a 
waggon, and marked out the positions for the dancers, 
and set the bells ringing again, after a temporary pause 
to allow the ringers to fetch breath, — ^he has had the 
flags and garlands properly placed, and lo ! here he comes 
to summon the lads and lasses, who are too much^f his 
own mind to need a pressing invitation. 

! how smartly all those ladies are bedecked ! Here 
is every possible variety of flounce and fashion, in all 
the colors of the rainbow a thousand times repeated ! No 
atom of rustic finery, you may rely upon it, is omitted 
on such an auspicious occasion. The contemplation fairly 
dazzles one's eyes this glorious sunny evening. The 
rougher sex are also polished up so marvellously that 
there is nothing rough about them now. Very few pairs 
of legs are ungamished with white trousers. Very few 
hats arfr without a blue rosette. And what nosegays 
decorate their manly breasts ! You detect at a glance 
the work of woman's fingers in the obviously emblemati- 
cal arrangements of the majority of those bouquets. Were 
those Fose-buds, and pansies, and forget-me-nots tied toge- 
ther by accident, think you? Never. And yet nine- 
tenths of the simple-minded swains are undoubtedly in 
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ignorance of the truth ! A flower is a flower with them, 
and nothing more, as William Wordsworth would as- 
suredly have said had he been present. All the senti- 
mentality associated with it in the minds of the poetical 
is as Cimmerian darkness to their matter-of-fact existences. 
Let Cupid shoot his arrows if he will, but to succeed he 
must shoot them openly and fairly. There can be no 
mistake about the target. It is not a dandy's shrivelled, 
worthless heart, but a frank, a manly, and an honest one, 
with room to bury barb and shaft, and keep them there. 
We shall see, by and by, if my suspicions are not just. 

What mean those arch-looking eyes beneath that sky- 
blue bonnet, yonder 1 What ails this smart young rustic 
at my left, who is all smiles and embarrassment — watch- 
ing every twinkle of the aforesaid eyes and yet afraid to 
venture within their influences 1 He is as if at the nega- 
tive pole of a magnet, which thus repels instead of attracts 
him — contrary to hiis own wishes and to those of the said 
magnet also, if the truth must be told. John, John ! why 
do you not muster up courage and ask her to dance ? 
Why will you be so foolish as to stand there twirling 
your thumbs and looking like a booby ] You had better 
make up your mind at once, or you will be too late, 

depend upon it. There, I said so ! Do you see 

that, John ] Do you see what you get by your bashful- 
ness and shilly-shallying ] Do you see that smart 
shopkeeper-looking young fellow making up to the 
Blue Bonnet and so politely ofiering himself as her part- 
ner] Yes, yes. John sees it all, and the poor silly 
fellow can hardly eonmiand himself for jealousy. For it 
appears more than likely that the Blue Bonnet will accept 
of the shop-keeping dandy's offer. No — it does not, 
though ! For look what a decided negative it shakes, 
unspeakably to John's relief ! But yet his heart beats 
audibly. He fears that a similar shake would be his, if 
he were presumptuous enough to make the same request. 
What shall he do? 

There ! there ! there goes the band — rub-a-dufe, and 
clang, and crash ! The old rector has introduced several 
partners to each other. The line is forming. The band 
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is playing vigorously. What ! Can it really be possible ? 
Yes, indeed. There is the Blue Bonnet falling in line. 
And with whom ? Why, with John, to be sure. The poor 
fellow became desperate at last. He mustered courage, 

and — and there was no shake of the Blue Bonnet for 

him. Of course not. Ah ! he will know more of that 
Blue Bonnet, by and by, if I am not mistaken. But rub- 
a-dub, and clang, and crash goes the band inspiringly, 
and as if impatient of delay. There is a scuffling among 
the partners as they finally settle into their proper places. 

The old rector gives the word, and Mercy on 

me ! What a jigging, and wheeling, and capering is the 
result ! There they go down the middle and back again 
to the rub-a-dub ; now they change sides to the clang ; 
and now pousette to the general crash. All is animation, 
and happiness, and joy. 

Of what is the old rector thinking, as he contemplates 
apart the delighted throng ? What mean that -starting 
tear, that unchecked sigh? It may be that the tear is 
the overflow of his excess of happiness — ^that the sigh is 
the audible escape of feelings long pent up. It may be 
that the idea crosses him how few such club days, in the 
course of nature, he can hope to see. Or perhaps his 
thoughts are wandering back to other days and to other 
beings now, alas ! no more. Perchance his faithful 
memory conjures up a long-past scene in which he danced 
himself, — a vision of the lovely form, his partner then — 
his light — ^his life — ^his everythirig ; — a being fading, oh ! 
so soon, into nought but a sad, a solemn Memory, entrea- 

sured ever in his heart of hearts ! Perchance But 

no ! I wiU not violate the sanctuary of his hallowed 
thoughts. I will not pry iiito his sacred recollections. 
I have no right to ask what moves him so. 

* * « * * 

The dance is down at last. The musicians are fairly 
out of breath, and the dancers too, forsooth. Of course 
the partners ramble off together. It is quite natual that 
they should — John and the Blue Bonnet amongst the rest. 
There are many shady lanes at hand, and pleasant fields 
away in the sunshine, and groves where the birds are 
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chanting Nature's vespers. Is that John's manly arm I 
see in one of those said shady lanes, entwined about a 
certain waist which owns a well known head dress ? I 
thought that it would come to this. There is now no 
cause for jealousy, I trow. It is no novel thing, this love 
of thine, John, — no sudden kindling of thy faithful heart, 
but a long, long silent smouldering there, revealed at last 
by Opportunity. The world i& rough and rugged — ^the 
world thou hast to travel — and life hath clouds and 
storms as well as genial sunshine. ! weary, weary, 'tis 
to plod along alone, with nought to love and live for ! 
The little fluttering heart within that graceful waist, John, 
is faithful as thine own, and beats for thee and only thee. 
Oh ! prize it, prize it, John. And when at night thou 
liest thine head upon thy humble pillow, thank God that 
there is one thou'st found at last to gladly share thy load, 
— to light thy path with smiles, — to cheer thee always 
on thy life-long journey ! 

Rub-a-dub, and clang, and crash goes the band again, 
as succeeding sets of dancers take the places of the first. 
The old rector will not let them long be idle. He has 
introduced to each other scores and scores of partners, 
and set them all a-going as speedily as possible. These 
precious club-day minutes are not to be frittered waste- 
fully away. Twelve tedious months must pass ere yet 
another such a party will grace this glorious avenue, and 
the evening, really, wears apace. Just now the sun went 
down into the golden, crimson clouds, up piled, as they 
appeared to be, upon those distant hills, and lingering 
there are still the glorious traces of his beauty and 
refulgence. There is a chilliness in the air, too, upon this 
high ground, and the shadows are gradually drawing 
round about the earth, to mantle it, by and by, in summer 
twilight-night. The dew, also, will soon appear upon the 
grass, and will sparkle in the light of that great round 
moon up there which is looking so complacently upon this 
animated scene. 

The dances are all very much alike. There is not one 
without its smart Blue Bonnets and its bashful Johns — 
its sparkling eyes and merry faces — its saunterings 
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afterwards across the fields and into the narrow winding 
lanes, as I have already attempted to describe. 

But hark ! the old rector speaks. He thinks it time to 
stop, he says, now that the field is fairly clothed in moon- 
light; — time for all orderly 'and well-conducted folks, 
such as those about him, to follow the example of the 
dense flocks of rooks which were hastening Homewards 
more than half-an-hour ago. So there is one last, long, 
farewell dance — one stanza of " God save the Queen," 
performed in a general chorus of instrument and voice — 
" of sound a volume vast," which rouses the echoes far, 
far away, among the solenm sleeping hills,— one hearty 
hip-hurrah, enough to rend the sky, — ^and the club, at 
length, is over. 

What a fuss there is to set so many homeward parties 
off ! It seems a wonder whence such scores of vehicles 
could come — the carts, and gigs, and phaetons all 
crammed so overflowingly. Out of every house and 
cottage stream the happy guests who have just run in to 
say " Good bye." Every road and lane is full of them, all 
journeying homewards happily. A merry laugh, and 
perhaps a jovial song, is issuing from the publichouse and 
from a few of the private houses in which the guests 
remain for supper or for a " quiet glass." But gradually 
these die away, and ere " the noon of night " the silence 
of the late festive scene is nearly as the silence of the 
grave. 

The good old rector is sleeping peacefully. No 
ugly dreams disturb his rest. Bright visions, now and 
then, perchance, may steal into his brain, of youth, and 
love, .and happiness, and peace, but nought to indicate a 
troubled conscience. 

Apt emblem of thy life, old man ! Apt emblem of thai 
deq) at last from wluch thy soul shall wake in heaven ! 
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A MIDNIGHT EIDE. 



iSier.— WhaVs that? Alg, — Where? /8ter.— Did you hear nothing T 

-^The Night Walker. 

*^ My senses would have coord 
To hear a night-shriek." — Shakespeare. 



Among " the breezy hills of Dorset," so remarkable for 
their solitariness and for their adaptation to the pasturage 
of sheep, are patches of plantation here and there — many 
of them, in the game-preserving districts, especially, of 
considerable extent. Woods, copses, and other covers for 
game, are also scattered about profusely. These covers 
abut, in many places, upon the highways, and add 
materially to the dreariness thereof in winter nights, 
particularly where no human habitation is near. So they 
are not admired by belated travellers, and farmers and 
others having occasion to visit the market tovras contrive 
to despatch their business by day-light and to hasten 
early home. Not that but their fears are now for the 
most part groundless, however different might have been 
the case at the period of which I shall have to speak. 
Still, there are not wanting districts, even now, in which 
a timid man would much prefer the day-time for his 
journeying. It is well known that the game laws 
are a prolific source of crime in the rural districts. Many 
are the scenes of violence near Preserves by poachers 
whom the law has made desperate. Legislators may 
make laws, and moralists may urge the duty of obeying 
them till Doomsday, but the rural population will not 
believe in the exclusive claim of a few particular persons 
to certain wild birds and animals. Whether right or 
wrong, I presume not to say. I merely state the fact 
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that the rural population consider the Game Laws to be 
founded on injustice, and therefore that people breaking 
them are made criminals in the absence of moral guilt. 

I am not sure that the Game Laws, or anything in con- 
nection therewith, have aught to do with the incident 
which I am about to relate. But it occurred in a game- 
preserving district, and to this day the belief remains in 
the locality that " the poachers " had a hand in the affair. 

Among some of those Dorset hills to which I haVe 
referred, there stood, at the date of my story, some 
seventy years ago, a solitary farm house, about eight 
miles distant from the nearest market town. It was 
inhabited by a young Farmer and his wife, who lived in a 
primitive but comfortable way — caring naught for " the 
pomps and vanities of the world," but absorbed in their 
healthful occupation and bound up in each others' 
welfare. The Farmer, it must be confessed, was not 
indifferent to the delights of a friendly glass ^,nd pipe, 
and was sometimes easily seduced into keeping later 
hours, on his weekly visit to the market, than met the 
approbation of his "better half." This, that amiable 
lady declared, was Robert's only failing, for a better 
husband, in other respects, she was wont to say, there 
could not possibly be. Not that the good dame objected, 
in the abstract, to her husband's occasional indulgence in 
his favorite "drop," but his staying after dark occasioned 
her great uneasiness. For the road which he had to travel 
was desolate and long. One particular part of it, situated 
about half way to the town, was especially dreaded as the 
scene of a murder traditionally said to have been com- 
mitted there years before — ^the murderer having subse- 
quently been hanged in chains upon the spot. A post was 
still pointed out upon which the execution was said to 
have been performed, and Superstition could assign no 
other occupation to the ghost of the murderer and his 
victim than that of nightly visiting the scene of the 
tragedy. Hence, in a great measure, the anxiety of the 
farmer's wife during her husband's absence. 

To say the truth, it was a dreary spot, apart from all 
supernatural terrors. Plantations such as I have 
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described overshadowed the road on both sides for mora 
than a mile. Immense downs stretched beyond in every 
direction. And the nearest house was a long way off. The 
farmer himself, however, entertained no fear. Night and 
day were the same to him. He had travelled the road, 
he said, at all hours, and had never yet seen anything to 
cause alarm. A good horse, a strong arm, a stout stick, 
and a clear conscience, were sufficient, he was certain, to 
protect him from every enemy, ghostly or bodily, that 
was hkely to cross his path. 

So he heeded not his dame's injunctions, and ridiculed 
her fears. 

One cold, dark, rainy evening in February, the Farmer 
who had attended the weekly market, as usual, set out 
alone upon his homeward journey. It was a long, uncom- 
fortable ride, but withal a matter of indifference to him. 
An extra glass had fortified him within, and a double- 
caped dread-nought coat bade defiance to the rain without. 

So he put his mare into a canter and bent his head to 
the storm. 

Mile after mile was passed without the slightest inci- 
dent. Not a soul had the traveller yet seen. Hardly a 
sound had met his ear, except the footsteps of his horse, 
the wailing of the wind, the plashing of the rain, and, 
now and then, the cry of the solitary night-bird — startling 
nature with its suddenness and contributing afterwards to 
the solitariness of the scene. He notices, when passing the 
little plantations by the road-side, that they hardly make 
the least perceptible addition to the darkness, whilst they 
afford him shelter from the driving rain. Laughing to 
scorn the tales about the " Great Plantation," which he 
at length approaches, he gladly hails its protection, and 
thinks that both ghosts and robbers, if any there be, are 
far too wise to venture out on such a night. 

He is now fairly within the " haimted ground," and, 
somehow or other, he feels involuntarily impressed with 
the dark solemnity of the wide-spreading woods, and with 
the moaning of the wind among the multitude of 
branches. 

And so he muses as he rides along. 
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But a sound which staggers and appals him bursts 
suddenly upon his afifrighted ear. It is A Scream — so 
intense, so horrible, so unearthly, that it seems for a 
moment to fill all space; — so agonising that Nature 
quakes as if in sympathy. It evidently proceeds from 
the very centre of the wood. No other sound sucoeeda 
it to explain its meaning. It is a single ery, in which a 
thousand horrid yells seem concentrated. It is taken up 
by the Echoes, and borne away upon the wind for milea 
and miles among the sleeping hiUs, — conveying to every 
ear within its reach the idea of all the most horrible of 
human agonies finding vent in a superhuman voice ! The 
farmer is almost petrified — so awfiil, so incomprehensible 
is the cry. His horse for a moment fairly shakes with 
fear, and then darts forward at a tremendous pace^ 
uncontrollable by its rider. No other sound is heard but 
that of his horse's feet as it dashes on its heedless course. 
That one horrid Scream, which burst forth upon the night 
so fearfully, is followed by a Silence the more awful from 
the contrast. 

But hark ! There is another sound. The Farmer hears 
the footsteps of a horse before him, flying onward with a 
speed as reckless as his own. He even sees the fire flying 
from the hoofs of that horse. 

He ifi in an agony of fear. 

All sorts of supernatural stories now crowd upon hi& 
brain, and the cold sweat is streaming from his brow. 
The horse before him, too, he suspects, is without a rid«r, 
for he hears the clashing of the stirrups as the move- 
ments of the animal fling them against each other. The 
Farmer^s supernatural fears give place to others, in which 
the fate of the absent horseman is associated with that 
ever-to-be-remembered Scream. A thousand thoughts 
pass rapidly through his mind, and he finds it impossible 
to collect himself, so confused and mysterious is the affair^ 

At length he clears the Plantation and emerges into the 
open road. He now distinctly sees the horse galloping 
along before him, and is convinced that his suspicion of 
the absence of a rider is correct. His own horse continues 
the furious pace at which it set ofi^, and the Farmer 

G 
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finds it difficult to keep his seat, — especially at the cross 
road, down which the horse abruptly turns, in the 
direction of his house. The other horse pursues the 
opposite road, and the Farmer sees it no more. 

The homestead is soon reached, for the speed continues 
-unabated. The horse dashes against the closed stable 
door, and the good Dame rushes out alarmed at the 
rapidity of its approach. The horse is dead, and it is 
long before her husband can tell his alarming tale. His 
hair, which in the morning was " like the raven," is turned 
white as the driven snow, and she thanks God that no 
more dreadful fate has befallen him. 

Neither the cause of the Scream nor the name of its 
utterer has ever been revealed. Nor was any one missing 
from the neighbourhood. But twenty years afterwards the 
skeleton of a man with a fractured skull was discovered 
in the centre of the wood, buried a few inches in the 
earth ! 



PISCATOKIAL KEMINISCENCES. 



MAY, 1865. 



I HAVE GONE TO-DAY ovor a strctch of river upon 
which no line of mine has been cast for ten long 
years or more. I have trodden banks which for years 
before that time were never without the traces of my 
^ footsteps, and which have never since received a single 
impress of them. I have been gazing all day upon the 
old familiar scenes, and admiring the still familiar pros- 
pects, and re-enacting something like the old exploits 
among the descendants of the generations of trout upon 
which I did my part in transferring from their subaqueous 
retreats to another element. And I return home at even- 
tide with a flood of reminiscences, and with feelings of a 
very diversified nature — the result, of course, of the asso- 
ciations thus awakened. Much of what I feel is of too 
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sacred a nature for more than breathing to myself alone. 
For who can pass through so large a portion of life with- 
out the saddening changes which are the lot of mortals ) 
And yet several times to-day I had a kind of Rip Van 
Winkle experience. I fancied that ten years had not 
passed at all — only a few days — and that, if they had 
paased, everything living and dead was just as when I 
waa last upon the spot. But I knew better, and the 
pleasant delusion was very brief. Along with the deeper 
and more solenm memories were memories of other kinds. 
I more than once fairly laughed outright as I traversed 
the well-remembered scenes of ancient fun. Recollecti9n» 
of days of eitraordinary sport, too, came over and over 
me as the cue was given by the capture, ever and anon, 
of some golden, silvery, speckled beauty which lay among 
the cowslips while I gazed upon it. * 

And now, as I sit at home quietly in the evening, after 
a day in which I have experienced so many revulsions of 
feeling, the Past comes back, the Cabinet of Memory is 
unlocked, and I live over 4igain, as it were, in a dreamy 
wa}^ a great number of events which crowd themselves, 
upon me in distinct and separate forms, but with no re- 
gard to chronological order. 

I almost seem to hear the handful of shot against my 
bedroom window under the home-roof — ^the " alarum " by 
which Old Dan was wont to arouse me soon after mid- 
night in the May mornings, so that we might trudge 
together " ere the dawn " and play havoc, with the worm, 
from Westford Mill downwards — the " early worm " being 
usually the prelude to a slaughtering performance with 
the fly. It seems but yesterday when we once, deceived 
by a clock, arrived so early on the ground that Dan had 
to use his tinder-box to enable us to see to bait our hooks. 

What a day of sport we had, I recollect I 

* # # # # 

It seems but yesterday when an old friend with whom 
I have had many a slaughtering expedition, and hope still 
to have many more, met that ever-memorable Pretender 

• Se6 TAe Vade Mecum of Fly-Fishing far Trout, by the same 
Anthor— Introductory Chapter. 
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to the Angle. Pretenders to the Angle are no new phe- 
nomena upon trout streams. And they are as rife upon 
the Axe as ever. Perhaps more rife. The railway brings 
them in shoals. 

Armed cap-a-pie with baskets, bags, and rods, 

and arrayed in the most inconsistent garments — ^gene- 
rally surmounted with a shining white hat, which may 
be taken as a beacon by the undaunted trout — they dot 
the river's banks. Their learning about flies is encyclo- 
pcBdian. It is staggering to hear them run on about 
their entomological treasures. They have flies for every 
day and hour — classified lists, all of the exact color and 
form — and learned dissertations, and grand authorities — 
all ending in obfusticating the poor simple-minded trout, 
which refuse the elaborations and prefer, if they get into 
Pretenders' baskets at all, to get there through the 
instrumentality of The Silver Hook. It was one of these 
worthies with whom my friend fell in on that eventful 
morning. I had myself fallen in with him previously, 
and he had laughed my few flies to scorn. To my friend 
he was better disposed, and even condescended to Ibcept 
of a fly of unmistakable "make" and recommended as 
peculiarly deadly. This was at Axe Bridge. And they 
parted. 

Oh! the antics of Pretender during that live long 
day, as witnessed, at a distance, by my friend and 
myself ! Then he was in the river. Then out. By and 
by his hat and spectacles were blown fairly into the 
water. Then his voice would fill the valley — shouting 
for help to land imaginary salmon. Much of the day he 
spent in disentangling his line and flies from among the 
bushes. Finally, we saw him chased by a bull near 
Westford, and left him in mid air among the topmost 
branches of an elm, with the bull keeping guard below. 
The gist of the story is, that while amusing ourselves 
with a view of these piscatorial feats,, when the day was 
done and we had met at Axe Bridge again, my friend, in 
disengaging the hook from his last trout, discovered in 
its jaw the identical fly which he had given Pretender in 
the morning ! This is a positive fact, and it is very 
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curious, though by no means singular, in the natural 
history of the trout, proving its comparative insensibility 
to pain, in common with other fish and with cold-blooded 
animals in general ! 

Speaking of trees reminds me that the overhanging 
branch of that giant alder was the scene of an ever- 
memorable adventure. "Jacky Snipe" was the local 
soubriquet of a person who then haunted the river near 
Axe Farm. He, too, was only a Pretender. A man to 
he a true angler, saith our father Izaac, must be bom an 
angler — just as the true poet is bom a poet and cannot 
be made one. Angling, in fact, is the outward and visi- 
ble sign of that inward poetry which involves the love 
and appreciation of natural objects — ^which embraces all 
that indicates a sense of the Beautiful. And there was 
never a man yet with a true love of nature and a sense of 
the Beautiful who was not also good in heart, and kind 
in temper, and generous in spirit — who was not, in 
short, as Izaac hath it, " an honest man " in the 
best and widest sense. Now, Snipe was not a bom 
angler. He essayed the angle, just as many other 
people do — not from a love and appreciation thereof, 
but merely because walking by the river is a means 
of " killing time," and because angling happens (with the 
usual prostitution of the term) to be a "gentlemanly 
amusement." So he got a rod and begged flies. We 
river-haunters had been often pestered by him until he 
became unbearable, and my friend, who can limn a pic- 
ture as well as he can throw a line, — and that is saying 
an immense deal — suggested a practical lesson, which was 
carried out in this wise : — Limner was to meet Snipe 
upon the river and to be begged of, of course, and was to 
say that the overhanging branch of which I have spoken 
might at that moment be seen festooned with a splendid 
collar, duly fitted up with flies, and got in its present 
position by the accident of a " hitck" This was true. 
There was the collar, hanging temptingly over the pool, 
and visible to all who deigned to look heavenward among 
the leaves. Moreover, but not so visible, was evidence of 
the branch having been sawed half through, thereby im- 
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plying a "trap," which proved in the highest degree 
efficacious. The bait took with Snipe, who, as soon as 
the Limner had departed, made his way to the tree. It 
was no joke to climb the trunk, and still less a joke to 
make a right-angled progress over the trapped branch- 
But both feats were at length accomplished, and it was a 
fine sight, I assure yoU, to witness poor Snipe, a sort of in- 
verted Absalom, clinging tightly to the crashing branch, 
and plumping, man and branch together, into the greedy 
flood beneath ! The laughter which shook the welkin 
must have convinced the covetous one that a wholesome 
lesson had been planned for him. 

****** 

It seems but yesterday when, after another red letter 
day in the Book of Sport, the same friend and a friend of 
his and of mine retired to a village ale-house in which, 
among other articles of furniture, were a cradle and its 
inmate. While the landlady was gone to the cellar, the 
said inmate manifested restlessness, and friend Number 
Two, ever anxious to act the Good Samaritan, good 
naturedly approached the cradle to try the soothing 
influence of rocking. He had hardly placed his hand 
thereon ere a perfect roar issued from the blankets, and, 
instead of a "puling infant," a great blubbering boy, 
about three years old, naked, very fat, and with hobbed 
boots on, jumped suddenly out and rushed howling from 
the room. I would rather not attempt to describe the 
consternation and fright of the would-be nurse, especially 
when the anxious mother, in a hostile attitude, rushed 
fiuntically in. And I could not, if I tried, describe the 
laughter with which the explanation was followed. 
****** 

It seems but yesterday when poor old Harry 

hooked the fat cow in Axe Meadow ! Never shall I forget 
that. Harry was not good upon his legs, and, in fact, 
not a first class craftsman. But he was fond of the science, 
and all shortcomings were overlooked, of course. I was 
fishing a meadow or two below, on that lovely April 
morning upon which the wild hyacinths were converting 
the hedge- rows into as many terrestrial cloud-banks, when 
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my attention was arrested by the lowing of oxen — ^a 
supernatural bellowing — ^to such an extent that I was 
reminded, at first, of distant thunder. I stopped fishing, 
hurried on in the direction whence the sounds proceeded, 
and, jumping upon the hedge which separated me from 
Axe Meadow, beheld a very extraordinary sight. There 
was Harry in the midst of a herd of enormous fat bullocks 
— with one boot oflP — without a hat — ^his hook evidently 
fast into the flank of one of the bovine monsters — ^his line 
run out some thirty yards — ^himself at full gallop— every 
cow at full gallop also — every tail erect in the air — every 
throat uniting in a chorus enough to appal a parish con- 
stable. Oh, the antics of that wretched man ! He 
screamed for help. What covM I do, — ^but laugh to suf- 
focation. / help ! To behold him amidst the sea of horns 
and tails — ^his anxious face — ^his hold upon the line, as if 
playing a salmon, — his hat trampled into the mud — ^his 
one booted leg ! But I need not enter into further details. 
Is it not written in the following doggerel, in the local 
dialect, which I concocted many years ago and ferreted 
out from among my old papers that evening, the only 
departure from the truth in which is the Cockney hero- 
ship in preference to that of one who had some claims to 
the brotherhood : — 



THE MISHAPS OF A "PRETENDER." 

"Toung '^iitlemen' may conCTatulate themselves, even in the ahsenoe of 
sport, of having exhibited attitudes which a dancing master might envy."— 
The Sportsman Magazine. 

" We know of one brother of the rod, residing in Edinburgh, who happened 
to strike his huge salmon-fly into the flank of an ox grazing behind liim. The 
animsj, of course, took to its heels, dragging after it the astonished fly-fisher, 
who, in order to save his pirn-line, which was soon run out, forthwith exerted 
himself to keep pace witii the rapid brute, although compelled at last to submit 
to the neoessily of losing his tackle.**— Scottish Angler, 

I mit* a liddle dandy chap one day, 
Who tried ta vish, an* thought ee knoVd th* way, — 
Had on smart clothes, an' walk'd 'pon tap've ez tooze^f 
Ver vear that ee shedj dirt ez sheenin* shoes. 

* MU, met. t Tooze, toes. : Shed, should. 
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An* when ee droVd, ee used ez ligs and arm 
Ver all th* worF lik' drashera in a bam ; 
An* then zamtimee ee*d dap down *pan ez knees. 
An' then ez flies ed taffle in tibe trees : 

An' then Fd laugh, an' then ee'd cass an' zware, 
An' pool* ez line, and left ez collar there. 
Ee talk'd a lot 'bout rods, an' lines, an' hooks, 
An' twold me that ee'd lam'd et all in books. 

Jistlt^ aader§ th«t» ee stap'd ta drow ez line. 
An' siv'relil cows com'd eyting** list behine. 
Instid o' drowin' where ee should ey done, 
Ee het ez hook right in ih' back o' one I 

Th' cow, wi' all th' rest, away ta goo, — 
Out whizz'd th' line, th' feUer he hum'dt+ too ; 
Off vall'd ez hat, and then ee roar'd ta I-^ 
I cood'n' muvtl: if I was ver ta die. 

I laugh'd, an' gum'd,§§ an' hold my zides za tight, 
Er else I think I should ev bust outright. 
Th' bollickllll took en all up roun' th' zogs ;*** 
I zeed th' feller git zum precious stogs.t+i* 

Bum-byet1:1: ee zink'd, an' then off com'd ez shoes, 
But out ee draa'd ez liss, an' on agen ee eoos ; 
Ta last ee puU'd — th' hook let goo ez hold — 
An' back slap into ditch the feUer roll'd ! 



Oh ! the baskets of trout I have caught in that same 
Axe Meadow I We never count our sport by the brace on 
this stream. We leave that for the cockneys, who some- 
times talk of " half a brace " — ^pshaw ! Ours are counted 
by dozens, and, formerly, by baskets, half-baskets, and so 
on in a wholesale manner. Aye, and the Limner, and 
the " 'Tumey," and Dan, my unworthy self, and the rest, 
have had many a basketful out of the old ground. Is it 

all gone for everl I hope not. And yet . 

# * # # # 

What sportsman is indifferent to bringing his game 
home — ^to showing it to those who can appreciate sport ? 
I know, for myself, that to make presents on the river's 

* Pool, pull. t Lef, l^ave. % J^ty just. § ^oder, after. || Sitfrel, 

several. ** JSt/tina. eating, ft Hw7h% ran. JJ Muv, move. §§ Own*a, 

grinned. |||| Bumek, bullock. *** Zogs^ sogs— boggy places. ttt Sto^ 
—that is, over shoe in mud. ttt Bwn-bye, by-and-bye. 
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bank, or anywhere else, before the home-folk have had 
the opportunity of " judging for themselves," is a most 
unsatisfactory proceeding. As many presents as possible 
ufter the home display, say everybody who can under- 
stand the true sportsman's feelings. Many a time have I 
carried a basket of trout past a farmhouse three or four 
miles away, after a long day's fag, and returned with 
them as a present to the farmer ajter the display at 
home. This may be vanity of some kind, if it please 
you. But it is not pot-hunting, at all events. And so 
this accounts for my bringing home a dozen to-day and 
carrying them half way up the river again, in preference 
to leaving them with the farmer when I passed his house 
earlier in the evening. But it was all " gone in the day's 
work," as people say. And here I am at home the 
second time, having lived half a life to-day, and scribbled 
these jottings into the bargain, and now find my feet upon 
the fender, with Mrs. T. opposite, and the Little T.'s at 
play, and " Sport " asleep, and one and all endorsing the 
sentiment of good old poet Hurdis : — 

Happy the man who truly loves hia home, 
And never wanders farther from his door 
Than I have gone to day. Who feels his heart 
Still drawing homewards, and deUghts, like me, 
Once more to rest his foot on his own threshold ! 



JOEDANS AND THE HERO 
OF THE NILE. 



NOVEMBER, 1863. 



The name of Speke has become a household word, and 
one of which we West-Country folk may well be proud. 
The world is so much accustomed, and so anxious, to do 
honor to its fighting men that it cannot always find time 
and inclination to pay much attention to its real benefac- 
tors, much less to accord them honor. I am glad to find 
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that the people of Ilminster and its neighbourhood have 
manifested so true and hearty a feeling in their welcome 
to the Discoverer of the Source of the Nile, and I trust, 
now the feeling is once awakened, that they will look 
about them and see if no other " worthies " are to be 
found in their midst. I do not wish them rudely to drag 
Modest Merit before the gaze of the public, but I wish the 
lending of a helping hand and the vouchsafing of a smile 
of encouragement to the many honest souls in humble 
life, perhaps, who are doing good around them in the face 
of coldness, disparagement, and calumny. I cannot 
point to any particular instance, but I dare say that 
there are such people in the Ilminster neighbourhood — 
just as there are in every other neighbourhood in the 
kingdom. Be that as it may, there is so much to admire 
in what the Ilminster district has done, with quite as 
much honor to itself as to the gentleman intended to be 
honored, that I like to dwell upon the refreshing subject, 
and yesterday I made a pilgrimage to the Hero's home 
with the full intention of getting materials for a page or 
so of type as an enduring record of my impressions and 
my pickings up. 

Jordans, the seat of the Spekes, is situated about a 
mile and a half from Ilminster, on the Taunton road, and 
in the parish of Ashill. I have passed it many a time, in 
the old coach days, and also on foot, but never without a 
recollection of the old historical associations of its owner's 
family — ^little dreaming, however, of the surpassing honors 
in store for one of the present generation, or of my ever 
having to writing a syllable thereon. 

The day was lovely, and I most thoroughly enjoyed my 
walk from Chard station, which I reached about one 
o'clock. I sauntered on — treading a paper, and meeting 
very few people indeed, for the railway has certainly 
taken much of the travelling off the turnpike roads. 

It was verging upon three o'clock when I passed 
through the charming little hamlet of Horton, and, turn- 
ing at once to the left, found myself in sight of Jordans 
House on my right, with the park running along over the 
hedge. In a few minutes I saw its streamlet with the 
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«acred name, made artificially into a goodly-sized piece of 
water, with a waterfall sparkling in the clear autumn sun- 
■shine and adding its music to the short roost-song of the 
robin, the cawing of a thousand rooks settling in for the 
night, and the rustling of the breeze among the few sere 
and yellow leaves which yet remained upon the half-bared 
branches, and one by one came floating " adown the air " 
to add to the rapidly accumulating materials out of which 
is made the lovely winding-sheet of the dying year. 

The timber in the park is nicely disposed, in groups 
and in single trees — some of them very fine. Trees 
always excite my admiration — unbeliever as I am in the 
modem " High Farming " theory of grubbing them up 
♦everywhere as mere cumberers of the ground — a mistake 
which High Farmers will, I think, some day have to rue, 
along with sundry other " high ** practices under which 
poor old Mother Nature is treated as a mere Machine. 
The sun was beginning to dip towards the west, and to 
be enfolded for the night by the glorious drapery of 
clouds piled gold upon crimson, and crimson upon azure, 
and both upon a countless variety of commingled tints — 
all resting, as it were, upon the grand range of the Buck- 
land Hills. Right lovingly and lingeringly his parting 
beams were thrown athwart the lowlands in the amidst 
of which the Park is situated. And a glorious picture 
they made of the autumn foliage and of the alternations 
of light and shade from the varied groupings of the trees 
themselves — 

" Shade deep'ning over shade — ♦ ♦ ♦ 
* * A crowded umbra^ge, dusk and dim. 
Of every hue, from wan declming green 
To sooty dark." 

The mansion is of two storeys — not particularly impos- 
ing, and of no claims in an architectural sense. But it has 
a comfortable and home-like appearance, and a couple of 
footmen at the door, in attendance upon a carriage-visitor, 
suggusted the addition of Luxury to the more homely and 
solid characteristics. Within, it is handsomely furnished 
and adorned. Immediately surrounding it, on two or 
three sides, are pleasure gardens most tastefully laid out. 
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while around the whole is the Park itself — a beautiful 
casket entreasuring a choicer gem. 

What could induce a member of the family to volun- 
tarily forego so charming a spot and jio brave the perils of 
a life with savages ? Simply that love of adventure — that 
ever restless striving after hidden things — ^that gratifica- 
tion of ambitious prompting — ^that never wholly latent 
love of Fame — all which are the great counteracting 
influences of the enervation and uselessness of a life of 
idleness and ease. 

Far away, in the mysterious " Land of Egypt " — the 
scene of ancient civilisations lying now entombed for 
ever — ^where the Pyramids give silent evidence of a great 
grand Past — where the Sphinx rests proudly overlooking 
a vast extent once teeming with the old dead civilisation 
which in these latter days has become reflected in the 
West ; — far away, up the windings of the sacred river 
upon the banks of which the Pharoahs flourished and the 
Israelites were captive — far away into countries hitherto 
unknown and unvisited, among strange phases of humanity 
— ^among 

** Deserts dusk with horrid shade " — 

still on, on — ^his footsteps weary, but his brave heart 
strong — ^waxing stronger as the stream waxed smaller and 
thus gave evidence of the nearly approaching goal; — 
hundreds and hundreds of miles in the interior of that 
mysterious continent in which many an equally hopeful 
traveller has found a grave ; — thus far, far, far away, how 
often must the traveller's thoughts have reverted to his 
old Somersetshire Home ! How often must the scenes of 
his childhood have been re-visited and re-enjoyed in " the 
visions of the night ! " 

I thought upon all this as I leaned against a tree in 
the Park, and of course I did not forget what fell from 
the traveller's own lips last week, that, on his tracing the 
mysterious river to its fountain head, his first business 
was to christen one place — ^the fountain head itself — after 
the name of the Queen, — another place after the coimty 
in which his father resides, — and a third after the name 
of his father's mansipon. 
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Yoli are curious, most courteous reader, to hear some- 
thing about the lineage of the Spekes. Whenever a man 
does anything very praiseworthy or very bad, people 
always want to know all and sundry about his kith and 
kin, so that the praise or blame, as the case may be, 
shall be meted in due proportion among the whole. Now, 
I am in a position to gratify this natural curiosity about 
the family of the man whose name, as I have already 
said, is once more a household word amongst us. I say 
"once more" because the same name has also been a 
household word on more than one occasion in old by-gone 
days. You have evidence of the antiquity and local 
influence of the family in the designation of several 
places in this neighbourhood and in other parts of the 
West of England, as I shall soon point out. 

Now, in ordinary phraseology, the family of Speke is 
of very ancient origin — as if everybody's family was not 
equally ancient. What I mean is, that according to 
records, historical and otherwise, the family can be traced 
back to that really very questionable, but highly valued 
era, the Norman Conquest — the founder of the family 
in England having doubtless been one of the invaders. 
Sir William Pole, who wrote in the early part of the 17th 
century, speaking of Brampford Speke, a rural parish near 
Exeter, saith that " It hath a very longe tyme bine 
thenheritanc of the name of Speak or Espeak, which have 
bine in the first tymes, not long after ye Conquest, men 
of very great estate and condicion, as it may appeare by 
this deede followinge, as exemplified in the lieger booke 
of thabbey of Tor." I need not quote the deed, as I can 
as well trace the family descent in my own words. It 
seems, then, that the manor of Brampford was conferred, 
as a reward for his services, upon the founder of the 
family. He was given, also, other manors in Devonshire 
and elsewhere, and after a time branches of the family 
were to be found settled in the adjoining county of 
Somerset, . and also in Bedfordshire and Lancashire. 
About the year 1 1 36, Sir Walter L'Espec founded and 
liberally endowed three abbeys — Rivaulx and Kirkham 
in Yorkshire, and Warham in Bedfordshire. His 
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daughter married Peter Roos, the founder of the femilj 
of the Duke of Rutland. 

Walter's only son was killed while hunting, and the 
event made so sad an impression upon the father's mind 
that he ultimately became a monk in his own abbey of 
River, or Rivaulx, and died and was buried there in 1153. 
It is recorded of him that " he was prudent in council, 
discreet in war, and a loyal subject." The son of Peter 
Roos, called after his father, was an ardent lover of the 
chase. In 1261, among other things, he granted to the 
Prior and Convent of Kirkham, in lieu of the tithes of 
the hunting, three good wild beasts, and £5 per annum 
for other tithes, in consideration of the Prior and Canons 
relinquishing all claim of free chace in Hamlake. The 
passion for sporting in the Discoverer of the Source of 
the Nile is thus an inheritance from a remote ancestry. 

Richard L'Espec's great-grand-son. Sir William L'Espec,. 
married Alice, daughter of Sir William Gervoise, of Exon^ 
and had by her a son, William, who marrried Jullian, 
daughter of Sir John de Valletort, of Clist St. Lawrence. 
They had two sons, William and John. John resided at 
Brampford, and wrote his name L'Espek. His wife was 
Constance, daughter of John de Esse, and they had three 
sons, two of whom died, leaving William, the third son, 
who assumed the name of Speke, which has ever since 
been continued by his descendants. John Speke, son of 
this William, married Joan, daughter of John Keynes, of 
Dowlish Wake (who died 8 Henry V.), and thereby 
obtained estates in Dowlish which had been acquired by 
the family of Keynes, in the time of Henry III., by 
marriage with the daughter and heiress of Thomas Wake. 
From the family of this Thomas Wake the parish of 
Dowlish obtained the addition of " Wake," and has from 
that time been called Dowlish Wake. 

Sir John Speke, Knight, the son of John Speke and 
Joan his wife, married Alice, cousin and heiress of Sir 
Thomas Beauchamp, Knight^ who died in 1430, and in 
that way the Spekes acquired the Whitelackington 
Estate, besides other possessions at Atherstone in that 
parish, and also at Ashill. 
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About the middle of the 15th century the Spekes 
removed from Brampford to Somersetshire — ^taking up 
thttir residence first at Whitelackington House, next at 
Dillington House, and finally at Jordans. 

But, before coming down to the peaceful times of the 
Jordans residence, I must trace the family history more 
minutely in the eventful 17th century — passing over 
many generations previously. During the Civil War 
which preceded the Commonwealth, one of the prominent 
royalist leaders in the West was George Speke, whose 
father, Sir George, was Sheriff of the county in 1592. 
Hugh Speke, a seoond son of George, afterwards wrote 
A Secret Hist(yt'y of the Happy Revolution m 1688, 
from which I shall draw some information. Among other 
matters, this Secret History says that George Speke, 
the Koyalist, proved his loyalty by sending a thousand 
broad pieces to Prince Rupert when laying siege to 
Bridgwater, and never asked to be re-imbursed. More- 
over, the same gentleman, at the cost of thousands more, 
raised many horse and foot, with not a feather-bed soldier 
amongst them, you may be sworn, for "volunteering" 
was no plaything in those days ! At the surrender of 
♦ Bridgwater he made himself a hostage to Sir Thomas 
Fairfax. Afterwards he was imprisoned several years by 
Cromwell. Then he was condemned to death, and only 
bought his life at the enormous cost, in those days, of 
ten thousand pounds. It does not astonish me to learn 
that " from the Restoration, in 1662, until the time of the 
Popish Plot in 1678, Mr. Speke lived in retirement at his 
• seat, never once visiting the metropolis." The descendant 
of the founder of three abbeys, however, " now partici- 
pated in the excitement of this strange period, viewed 
with horror the destructive schemes of the court, and 
yielded to the solicitations of the freeholders to oppose 
members who had voted against the famous Exclusion 
Bill." In 1679, therefore,' he became one of the repre- 
sentatives of Somerset, and his son, Mr. John Speke, was 
member for the county town of Ilchester. Mr. Roberts, 
in his History of the Duke of Monmouth — a book full of 
crude and undigested facts chaotically jumbled together. 
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says — " As he was not one to be won over to the court, 
the latter had recourse to fraud, repression, and violence. 
It was stated at court that on Mr. Speke's return from 
the election he had said he would have forty thousand 
men to assist in the service of the Duke of Monmouth 
against the Duke of York whenever occasion should be." 
There is not the slightest proof of this speech ever having 
been uttered. Yet one day, while at dinner at his own 
house at Whitelackington, with several gentlemen, chiefly 
members of Parliament, he was arrested by a messenger 
with a warrant, but liberated on the friends who were 
with him becoming bail for his early appearance. He 
went to London, attended by nearly forty of the nobility 
and gentry of the West of England — ^a clear proof of the 
respect and esteem in which he was held. The charge 
being read by the Lord Chancellor, in the presence of the 
King and Prince Rupert, Mr. Speke defended himself 
with great skill and firmness, reminding the King of the 
services rendere4 by his father and himself Prince 
Rupert added his testimony in Mr. Speke's favor, and the 
charges were abandoned. To this Mr. Roberts curtly 
adds, in order, I suppose, to wind up the matter plea- 
santly, — " He " (Prince Rupert, I conclude, is meant jf 
" entertained Mr. Speke at dinner." 

On his return home, the owner of Whitelackington^ 
instead of following the advice of his friends to abstain 
from interfering with public affairs, allowed his tongue 
to run too freely, and, of course, continued to be a marked 
man. When the Duke of Monmouth made his celebrated 
" Progress " through the West of England, the reception 
given to him by Mr. Speke was most enthusiastic. As 
the Duke journeyed thither from Longleat, the lanes and 
hedges were lined by the country people, who regarded 
him as little less than a divinity, and at Ilchester and 
South Petherton the streets were strewed with flowers 
and fragrant herbs. At the distance of ten miles from 
Whitelackington he was met by two thousand horsemen, 
whose numbers augmented as they proceeded, till 
twenty thousand was reached, and the park-paling was 
thrown down to allow of their admission. Under the 
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shelter of the old Spfinish chestnut tree which still stands 
near the church, the Duke and his party took refresh- 
ments. After a short stay, the Duke proceeded to 
Uminster, Brympton, Barrington, Ghard, Ford Abbey, 
Colyton, Exeter, and other places. It is recorded that 
whiLe at Mr. Speke's, Sir John Sydenham, of Brympton 
House, who had married the sister of the first Lord 
Poulett, treated the Duke to a junket at the White 
Lodge, in Hinton Park, and that while the party were 
assembled, one Elizabeth Parcet made a rush at the Duke 
and touched his hand. She was a sufferer from King's 
Evil, and, in harmony with the superstition of the times 
— a superstition by no means died out in our own " en- 
lightened " days — she imputed sovereign virtues to the 
touch of royalty, for even the touch of a Seventh Son 
bad failed her. The narrative adds that all her wounds 
were cured in two days. A handbill setting forth this 
marvellous cure was printed, and a document, signed by 
Henry Clark, minister of Crewkeme, two captains, a 
clergyman, and four others, lay for some time at the 
Amsterdam Coffee House, London — serving the double 
purpose of hope for the afflicted and a proof of the right- 
ed claims and legitimate kingship of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. After having visited the places I have mentioned, 
the Duke returned .to Whitelackington and received 
another ovation. 

Yet a little while, and he 8|f)eared in this loealdty as 
the leader of a rebellion which had long been ripening. 
Mr. Speke was too old to take an active part, as in the 
days of Charles the First, but he sent to Monmouth his 
eldest son, John, with a re-inforoement of forty men and 
horses. This John, the ex-M.P. for Hchester, was the 
most important local personage by whom the standard of 
Monmouth was joined. It is not clear what became of 
tbiB Mr. John Speke, but his brother Hugh was laid hold 
of hj the Grovemment in consequence of the finding of a 
letter of his on the subject of ihe supposed murder of 
Iiord Essex. He was kept in custody for several weeks, 
or in all probability he would have joined his brother 
under Monmouth. At last he was sentenced by Judge 

H 
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Jefi&eys to a fine of £5,000, and to find security for his 
future good behaviour. 

The same judge, if his memory be not foully wronged, 
performed a still more congenial office upon Mr. Charles 
Speke, the younger brother of Hugh. Charles happened 
to be at Ilminster on the day when the rebel army passed 
through that town on its way to Sedgmoor, and, meeting 
the Duke, shook hands with him. For this offence he 
was seized and brought to trial at Wells, along with five 
hundred more of the victims to Monmouth's failure 
upon Sedgmoor. Before his trial, the Judge had obtained 
a promise that an office held by Mr. Charles Speke, and 
procured by him at a great cost, should be conferred 
upon himself, and thus a direct advantage in the getting 
rid of the prisoner was presented. The form of a trial 
was accordingly gone through, and sentence of death was 



What a different scene from that of the recent Wel- 
come Home must the town of Ilminster have presented 
on the day of the execution ! For it was ordered that 
Mr. Speke and eleven others should die in the Market 
Place of that town. A tree which grew upon the spot 
was extemporised into a gallows, and the victims were 
arranged beneath it. The streets were crowded. The 
windows were thronged. Nought but lamentation could 
be heard, save the notes of a psalm and the outpourings 
of the condemned men's hearts in prayer. At last the 
branches quivered with the literal " shuffling off" of the 
"mortal coil," and the awestricken crowd was left to 
linger around the corpses in the air. 

But soon the time came when a more successful revo- 
lution than that of Monmouth compelled the abdication 
of King James. It is not a little curious that, notwith- 
standing what had passed, the King consulted Mr. Speke 
about his abdication, and that even when in exile he 
corresponded with him. We learn from the Secret History 
that some little time before the revolution of 1688 the 
King had several interviews with Mr. Hugh Speke, and 
promised that the £5,000 previously extorted from him 
as a fine should be returned, with an additional five 
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thousand guineas, on condition that Mr. Speke should 

assume the character of a spy. His high principles of 

honor induced him to resist this bribe, and, seeing plainly 

what would be the result of the King's conduct (after 

personally declining to take the money), set out for 

Exeter, and there met the Prince of Orange, who was 

soon proclaimed King of England. 

William Speke, Esq,, the great-great grandson of the 

George Speke so much spoken of, was High Sheriff of 

Somerset in 1819. He married three wives, by each of 

whom he had issue. William Speke, Esq., was his eldest 

son by his first wife, Georgiana Elizabeth, daughter of 

William Banning, Esq. The first son of this marriage 

was William Speke, Esq., and the second Capt. John 

Hanning Speke, the Discoverer of the Source of the Nile. 
# « # # « 

Although I have occupied much space, I feel that I 
have but imperfectly performed my task, for it requires 
a volume to do it justice. I may be content, however, 
with having perhaps made some of my readers for the 
first time acquainted with an outline history of a family 
which has played no unimportant part in public affairs in . 
the past, and which, in the present generation, has rsoeived 
a renewal of fame which will never die while books are 
written, while science is valued, and while personal 
bravery, perseverance, and the ardent pursuit of truth 
are objects of human admiration. 

I shall stop, therefore, with saying that I had a lovely 
walk home in the moonlight and that in my musings it 
many times occurred to me if it were likely that the 
wide spread enthusiasm on the return of the Discoverer, 
by the spirit of enquiry which must be excited, — ^by the 
witnessing of the spontaneous recognition of merit — 
might influence some ardent, — ^peradventure some hum- 
ble — youth and lead to the development of latent qualities 
which need but Opportunity to swell the list of the 
world's true heroes and man^nd's true benefactors. 



Note. — As is unhappily too well known, Capt. Speke 
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lived but a short time to enjoy the rest he required 
and the fame he had achieved. On Thursday, Sep- 
tember 15, 1864, while partridge shooting at Neston 
Park, near Bath, the seat of Mr. Fuller, his imcle, he who 
had braved so much and escaped so many dangers was 
killed by the accidental discharge of his gun. His 
remains were brought to Jordans on the following Friday 
and interred in a vault in the Church of Dowlish Wake. 
His fellow traveller (Capt. Grant), Dr. Livingstone, Sir 
Koderick Murchison, Mr. (now Sir Samuel) Baker (the 
African traveller), and other celebrities, attended the 
funeral. 



A DAY AMONG THE BLACKBIRDS. 



JANUARY, 1867. 



The last time I fired a gun prior to the day referred to 
in the present writing was one day in January, 1864.* I 
remember getting up on that eventful morning, having 
spent half the night in the preparation of ammunition 
and the cleaning and embellishing of "the deadly tuba" 
I had then gone upstairs no less than twice, with the in- 
tention of going to bed, and, when half undressed, on 
each occasion had suddenly recollected that I had for- 
gotten, or else had* imperfectly provided for, some part of 
the machinery essential to the morrow's slaughter. Of 
course I dressed again, and at last I had matters so 
straight that at 2 a.m. I fell into a semi-slumber, dis- 
turbed with dreams of dischai^ng enormwis batteries «t 
veritable conders, swans, and other " game " of the most 
exa^erated and romantic magnitude, and with trium- 
phant results. It is a psychological axiom, the ancients 
say^ that dreams must be interpreted by contraries. And, 
in this particular instance, I am a living witness to the 



* See page 30. 
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truth thereof. When I awoke, soon after four, the baoou 
was shining brilliantly, putting a silvery polish upon the 
vast and glorious expanse of snow with which the earth 
was mantled, and revealing the splendour of the trees, 
every twig of which, encased in ice, was glittering as if 
hung with countless jewels, like the enchanted gardens 
in the Arabian Nights. 

The least shrewd of readers will at once understand, or 
guess, why, from that day to this, I have contentedly 
allowed the old Joe Manton to rest unused over the hall 
mantel piece, — ^the powder flask to become corroded to 
death, and the shot belt to have gone into the nursery in 
order to form part of the outfit of infant warriors, who 
naturally imitate the "older and wiser ones" in the 
innocent amusement of amateur soldiering. 

But last week, after Winter had been so long " galli- 
vanting " in the attire of precocious Spring, — ^had at last 
thrown off the mask, as if by the most stupendous and 
wonderful of transformation-scenes, and thus suddenly 
proved more surly than ever ; — ^last week, when there was 
again an earth-raiment of snow, and " Old January " 

** Did quake and quiver like to q^nell, 

And blowe his nayles to warm them if he may " — 

I looked wistfully one morning at Old Joe, hearing seve- 
ral shots in the orchards near my domicile, and thought 
to myself, " What if I, after these eventful years, have a 
day among the blackbirds 1 " 

It took me some little time to decide in the affirmative, 
for there was the powder flask to look up and get filled, 
a shot pouch to be extemporised, and various other pre- 
paration's to be made. But more embarassing than all 
were the importunities of the juvenile Trotandots. Those 
of Miss T. were of course not to be listened to. But 
Jimior John ranked in a different category. That enthu- 
siastic aagler (on a small scale) coiild see no earthly 
reason why he should not make his debiU in fowling — 
spite of snow, wind, danger, and all the other objections 
which, as a loving parient, I, of course, advanced. I was 
obliged, however, to give a stem refusal, at last, and then 
the young rascal (he is too dutiful to be sarcastic, but I 
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have a conscience) observed that he was quite sure that 
there were more birds than I (parient aforesaid) could 
shoot ! My mind at once adverted to the unfortunate 
January Day, '64, and I have no doubt whatever that 
much of the result of my anticipated onslaught may be 
attributed to the nervousness thereby engendered. 

At length, all was ready — ^powder, shot, caps, wadding, 

bag for game (alas ! alas I ^but I must not anticipate) 

— ^and off I sallied — ^protected to above the knees with a 
highly Strawsonised* and therefore weather-defying pair 
of antigropulo*d boots — ^a thorough-bred sporting jacket 
— a charming belt-suspended shot pouch — ^a well-gloved 
pair of hands — the entire getting up, T am persuaded, 
producing a highly sensational effect. Determined to 
walk a mile or so before venturing into the fields, and 
having in that interval to run the gauntlet between the 
fires of numerous "sportsmen" who appeared to me to 
use excessively "crooked shot," I began to feel very 
anxious to commence my onslaught immediately on 
reaching a meadow which, up to this time, was evidently 
beyond the range of my brother amateurs. On leaping 
the gate, which I did with great agility and grace, I 
could hear the "chuck, chuck" of several blackbirds 
going off in various directions from the high holly hedge 
— a few making themselves visible for a moment in their 
flight, and putting on double speed, I was vain enough to 
fancy, as they brought their beautiful yellow-ringed eyes 
to bear upon the formidable-looking Slaughterer who had« 
so suddenly invaded their domain. I was terribly excited, 
and so, studying a moment to fetch up my long-neglected 
and always very sparse education in fowling-piece mani- 
pulation, I proceeded to produce the "villainous salt- 
petre" as the first material of destruction, and was 
thinking about the shot, when, all at once, the excessively 
awkward fact unmistakably became apparent to me that 
I had left my gun behind ! 1 !!!!!! 1 !!!!!! ! 
« « « « « 

I end the last sentence with many emphatic points, and 

( : 

* Seepages. 
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leave a suggestive hiatus between that sentence and this 
one, for two reasons : — First, because when I declare that 
I state nothing but truth, and that when that Thomas of 
Didjmus of a reader shakes his matter-of-fact head and 
says that it is not truth, I would fain give him time for 
a moment's pause in order to ask if he tibinks it would be 
worth my while, or would be at all respectable or right, 
to tell a deliberate falsehood — ^which I do not ; and, 
secondly, because I cannot — oh I tffill not — ^put in print a 
single one of the emphatic and self-accusatory phrases 
with which I frightened numerous othor blackbirds, on 
making a discovery so annoying, so humiliating, and so 
Well, / am not going to say what. 

To tell how I returned home for the missing weapon — 
how I was guilty there of a trifle of innocent prevarica- 
tion and subterfuge in endeavouring to avert the slightest 
mtapicion of what had really occurred — ^how I sallied 
forUi a second time (I confess not quite so sanguine as 
before) — and how I was induced to abandon blackbirds 
and aspire to higher game — ^would take more time to tell 
than would be commensurate with the interest afforded. 
Suffice it, that having received intimation, on my way, 
that " the river " was the scene of simdry head of newly 
arrived wild fowl, besides moorhens and snipes ad lihitum 
— all waiting to be killed — I determined to take to the 
water and to leave the land and its lesser game to lesser 
sportsmen. 

Behold me, therefore, on " the river " — peering, with 
loaded gun, over high-banked stickles, and scrutinizing 
every tuft of dried and frozen rushes, and occasionally 
walking on tiptoe, and imhatting myself, and dropping 
upon " bended knee," and stretching anxiously round 
every creek, and behind every bush, and into every ice 
pond ! It was not very encouraging work, although, 
perhaps, a fine study to an on-looker. But I had no fear 
of intrusion. No human being was in ken. I evidently 
had all the ground to myself, and I looked forward to the 
cheery welcome home at eventide staggering under a load 
of feathered spoil ! 

I had just performed one of my grandest and most 
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scientifio feats in the way of tip-toeing, and hat-offing, and 
attitudinizing of the most devotional kind, and while in 
the midst thereof a remark of Sir Humphrey t)avy*s came 
into my mind: — "The pursuit after food," said that 
philosopher and Brother Angler, " is an instinct belong- 
ing to our nature, and from the savage in his rudest and 
most primitive state, who destroys a piece of game, or a 
fish, with a club or a spear, to man in the most culti- 
vated state of society, who employs artifice, machinery, 
and the resources of various other animals to secure his 
object, the origin of pleasure is similar, and its object the 
same. But that part of it requiring most art may be 
said to characterise man in his highest or intellectnai 
state." 

Of course I derived consolation ftxmi this. It would 
have been worse than useless to me if I did not. / was 
not the savage. Oh, no ! / was " man in his cultivated 
state, employing artifice, machinery," and (I interpolated) 
trouble, fatigue, and unrequited toil. But I was " man 
in his cultivated state," after all. That was grand, 
indeed — although I firmly believe that, in the ardor of 
sport — or rather in the absence of sport — I should only 
have been too happy, for the nonce, to change places 
with " the savage," who would have had a waggon load 
of game by this time, and who, therefore, by that stan- 
dard, was infinitely the better man of the two. 

I had just performed, I say, one of my most scientific 
feats ever the edge of a pond in which I saw nothing but 
a frozen dock leaf, which I was well nigh mistaking for a 
rabbit ; — I was in the act of regaining the perpendicular 
out of which I had been disporting myself for at least ten 
minutes, when, suddenly, amid the solemn stillness round 
and about, all this philosophising was in a moment sent 
to the winds by something springing up at my very 
feet with a loud, wild, skyrockety cry of " Ske-e-e-p ! " — 
so sudden — so wild — ^that I fairly jumped as I stared at 
the source of the alarm, which was going off at a furious 
rate towards the adjoining meadow. 

Of course it was a bird, and I knew well enough what 
bird* But it seemed to be endowed with all the powers 
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of steam and electricity combined. How far it had gone 
all this time I had no idea, but I deliberately raised th« 
gun to my shoulder and fired. You cannot conceive my 
delight at seeing the bird — as well as I could see through 
the smoke — evidently drop beyond the hedge. I felt no 
longer envious of "the savage." "Man in his cultivated 
state for ever 1 " T triumphantly exclaimed. Metaphori- 
cally, I was like Nelson falling into the arms of Victory, 
and away I went, as fast as I could, to the hedge, which 
was then an immense distance oft — and, after a great 
deal of labor, I managed to surmount it and to leap the 
ditch on the other side. Of course the bird was dead ! 
Oh ! of course ! But where was its honored corpse ? 
Where was the trophy which the Trotandotian household 
was destined to hail with shouts of joy and gladness? It 
was not there — nor there — nor there. It was nowhere, 
visible or invisible, upon the white and utterly unbroken 
snow. 

So, at last, scoring up the opening shot as not to be 
sneered at, after all, I re-loaded my gun and was about 
to re-climb the hedge, when " Ske-e-e-p ! " went the voice 
again — rising at my very feet and going off, as it doubt- 
less thought, to Security. But I was quicker this time. 
The flight could not have been more than twenty yards 
before " bang ! " went my answer — ^thundering up and 
down the valley and spreading terror, doubtless, to the 
hearts of the fowl and brute creation generally. 

I declare that I saw it " dip " as it disappeared into 
the next field. And, in a few seconds, it certainly fell — 
out of sight, but not very far beyond the hedge which 
concealed it. I had a terrible tussle with the almost 
unscalable hedge. But I felt sure of my prize, and was 
thus nerved on. Something, however, I had already 
learned in sporting tactics. I loaded at once when over, 
and then began an animated search. I looked tverywhere^ 
as before — and, alas ! with the same result, and then 
returned to the pond whence my game had originally 
started. I was really getting listless — carfeless, dis- 
heartened — when, suddenly, I was electrified with 
" Ske-e-e-p ! " — springing at my very feet again ! " The 
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Devil take you ! " I exclaimed — and the profanity, I hope, 
will be paitioned, as in the case of Uncle Toby in hardly 
less irritating circumstances — " The Devil take you ! " 
Bang-g-g ! 

" I've done it now, I do believe," said I aloud — ^peering 
anxiously through the smoke. ** I've stopped your sky- 
rocketing, Mr. Impudence. Dropped over the hedge 
again — * dead as a door nail.' " 

*' Ha ! ha ! ha ! " was the not very flattering answer to 
this brief but self-satisfactory soliloquy — issuing from 
behind an oak pollard near the spot on which I stood — 
" Ha ! ha ! ha 1 Why — ^ax yer pard'n, sir — ^you niwer 
titched a veather — ^niwer went a-nightst *n, and niwer 
ool ! " 

"Never will?" said I, addressing a smock-frocked 
sportsman, to whom the voice evidently belonged, and 
who had now emerged into view — ^his white smock look- 
ing almost black against the pure virgin snow. 

" Ees ! niwer ool ; — ^you ner nit nobody else. 'Tis a 
Jacky Snipe, theck ez, and Jacky Snipes be zold to 
Billzibub, ya know. Why, 'Squire Yackers, and Jack 
Lumbard, and Wold Luke (he that da eyte live twoads, 
and young birds, and snakes an' that, ya know) — ^bin 
firing at 'n this vartnight, and 'ee da o'ny vlee off and 
laugh at 'em — jist lixac'l lik 'ee do at you — ^pulling o'ee 
auver theck high plusher'd hedge so, a-purpose — a 
larking liddle twoad !" 

" Are there any wild fowl near 1 " I ventured modestly 
to ask — rather anxious to turn the conversation. 

" Weel vowl ! There was a vlock o' ducks in thick 
there stickle jist yen there, and I'd a-marked 'em in and 
was lying waait here, when you com'd down, all vore- 
right-like, and blazed away, and was a pirty sight nigher 
shutting I than you was the snipe. You didn' zee the 
ducks vlee off a-laughing at ee, like the snipe did — did 
ee]" 

I had seen nothing of the kind, but thought it best not 
to confess so much, and therefore repeated my question 
as to the wild fowL The answer was literally as 
follows : — 
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" There^s weel vowl, sir, no doubt — ^but every one o'm's 
like the snipes — a-zwold to Billzibub. I tell *ee, though, 
what 'tis — there's two 'r dree tame one's up'n meel-pon', 
and they bant a-zwold to nobody, at present," 

I think I understood the irony, and was reaUy not 
offended at it. For it suggested an important question, 
to which the events of the day enabled me to supply an 
answer : — " What business had I to attempt to shoot 
snipes when 1 had no reason to suppose that I could hit 
hayrick]" 

* * « « « 

And on my way home, in a highly meditative mood, 
and very humble, and very much impressed with the 
grand solemnities of Nature in her winding-sheet, I 
thought to myself : — The lessons and experiences of to- 
day are merely certain forms, and, as it were, a concen- 
tration, of the lessons and experiences of life. A thing 
to be learned must not only be learned systematically 
and from the foundation, but that which is worth doing 
at all should be done well — or left alone. 

And the questions with me at this moment, while 
writing about what perhaps amuses myself more than it 
will amuse my readers, are these : — I. Is shooting worth 
doing well 1 II. Is it worth my while to do it ? 

As Mrs. T. must of course be consulted on so impor- 
tant a subject, I respectfully plead for time as regards 
the answer, albeit I think I know what that will be. I 
think I know that " Jacky Snipes " in future had better 
look out, and that wild fowl may sell themselves to 
whomsoever they list, but wiU peradventure very often 
come for nothing into somebody's game bag, and be 
offered sacrifice amid surrounding smiles and pardonable 
self-satisfaction. 
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THE ANNUAL CARNIVAL. 



SEPTEMBER 5, 1864. 



i AM AT Crewkernb Fair once more. Ah ! my friends, 
these suceessive fairs, as the long procession marches by, 
add so many years to our shortening " span ! " I am at 
Crewkeme Fair once more — amid the din, the bustle, the 
"music," from that of a penny whistle down to the horrid 
roar of a German band. I have seen himdreds and 
hundreds of bucolic visitors brought from afar by railway, 
and I am told that the horse and carriage room at the 
numerous hostelries where accommodation is so amply 
provided for man and beast, is in a state of utter plethora ; 
— that " beast " is passing the day " as well as can be 
expected," and I know that if " man " is not only com- 
fortable l3Ut " something more " the fault is not that of 
the ever pains taking proprietors of the several establish- 
ments to which I refer, as in a glass darkly. 

Darkly, indeed ! That is to say, the metaphorical 
glass. For the glass actual, I hear, already exhibits a 
very different phase, albeit I am writing nigh mid-day, — 
much of the business part of the fair being over already, 
I am told. But all the morning, from sunrise till ten 
o'clock, the streets have been eloquent with the voice of 
sheep, and the bark of dogs, and the diapason of fat bulls 
of Basan, and the shouts of shepherds and herdsmen 
driven wild by the erratic movements of their various 
charges as they navigate among the shoals and quicksands 
on their way to the Fair Field. And now they are all 
coming back again — bleating, barking, lowing, shouting 
with the increase of at lease a forty-horse power over their 
earlier efforts. Very soon will all the fourfooted be 
scattered to the four winds of heaven, or, if I must be 
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matter-of-fact, will be met along the four cross roads, and 
the high roads, and the bye-roads — hie et uhique — by the 
new edition of arrivals to the fair, coming not for business, 
but for what is popularly understood and recognised to be 
" Pleasure " — which does not begin till after dinner. 

Dinner 1 The most important ceremony of the day — 
the great meat and drink ofiFering to St. Michael, to which 
worthy saint the fair is dedicated. Dinner is " now on," 
as I sit inditing this unworthy tribute to the Festival. 
I have not the power of Le Sage. I have not the power 
to lift (metaphorically) the ,roofs of people's houses and 
contemplate the prandial operations of their inmates. I 
have no wish, indeed, to be so impertinent. But I can 
view with the eye of faith the right pleasant scene before 
me, in every street, in every house in the town — save only 
in the abodes made sad by the awful presence of Death, 
and I am sorry to say that they have not been few of late. 
I know, upon undoubted authority, to what extent the 
preparations for fair-day hospitality have been carried. 
I know that for weeks past the butchers have been 
scouring the country, miks and miles, in order to provide 
** materials " of the primest for their important depart- 
ment. I know that the spirit merchants have had to put 
on extra steam, and that the brewers,, in a figurative 
sense, have sent out beer by " oceans." And I feel certain 
that to all this was meant to be done "ample justice" — that 
there is at the back of it that without which the most 
sumptuous feast is merely a mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare — I mean, a Hearty Welcome. At the inns and 
places of public resort tiie word Weloome may seem (even 
if it is not) ironical, since a man pays for what he has. 
But it is the private hospitality to which I more particu- 
larly refer. And that is without stint. For verily 
Crewkeme fair, to Crewkeme people, is like unto a second 
Christmas as regards the gathering of scattered families 
and the meeting of long-parted fiHiends. To " come home 
to fair " is the consoling thought of the absent sons and 
daughters of Crewkeme parents. To receive them home 
is the parents* highest pleasure. I am not going to be 
sentimental to-day, but this I say — " God bless Crewkeme 
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Fair, if it thus give joy to only one mother's heart, or 
renews only one old friendship, or brings together in 
unity and love one long dissevered group of friends ! *' 
And it does many. 

So I may safely, I think, leave the matter of dinner to 
the imagination of my readers, and I must leave a great 
deal else to their imagination also. 

What, indeed, have I more to say % For verily the 
people from the highways and byeways, in the north, the 
south, the east, and the west, have arrived in shoals, and, 
as the weather is delightful, they will assuredly continue 
to arrive in shoals yet many an hour. The streets 
are thronged. The gingerbread stalls (and their name 
is Legion) are doing an enormous trade. The shows are 
boisterous for customers, albeit the show element is far 
below its average standard. The German band is burst- 
ing to convince the public that it is even more intolerable 
than a chorus of hand organs. The squeak of the fiddle 
is already borne upon the breeze from the upstair windows 
of more than a single hosteLrie—^the mere key note of that 
terrifl&o hurricane of catgut by which, ere " daylight doth 
appear," and "to be continued" to-morrow night, the 
powers of the most enduring will have been exhausted 
and the love of the most saltatic gratified. The very 
atmosphere is redolent of Fair. The din rushes up the 
street, and round the comer, and pushes some of it 
against the window of my little sanctum, while the main 
body rushes on to do its other work. 

It is useless to talk about it. My very pen and ink, 
I really believe, are " Fairish," and I am half mad with 
that horrid German band ! 
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WHITELACKINGTON AND 
MONMOUTH'S TEEE. 



DBGEMBBB, 1865. 



It is hardly possible to roam far in this " far West " of 
ours without finding oneself among scenes associated with 
that madcap rebellion, at the close of the seventeenth 
century, the active commencement of which was at Lyme 
and its ignominious end at Sedgmoor. That I should 
make a pilgrimage to Monmouth's Tree is natural It is 
within easy distance, and in a pleasant part of the 
country, full of interesting objects of various kinds, and 
the old tree may be doomed at any moment to destruc- 
tion. The growth of centuries has told its tale, of course, 
and natural decay, alone, will bring it low by and bye. 
Its historical association and worthlessness for " the 
market " will doubtless be its protection, even in times 
when the destruction of timber is esteemed an agricul- 
tural virtue. But the same grand March of Improvement, 
as the senseless havoc is called, every day destroys the 
hedgerows by which the cultivated lands were wisely 
protected by those " benighted " ancestors of ours whose 
more " enlightened ** descendants (as they modestly style 
themselves) deem no such protection necessary, and pre- 
tend that to reduce the surface of the country to the state 
of an open common is the perfection of scientific farming. 
A dean breach being thus almost everywhere provided 
for the winds of heaven, the safety of the old decrepid 
survivor of a thousand storms is perhaps rendered as 
precarious from this cause as from its own decaying 
strength. 

All these considerations induced me to make my 
pilgrimage to this interesting relic of the '' Duking Days." 
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It was on a lovely morning, when, after an early break- 
fast, I seized my walking stick, and whistled to " Sport,*' 
and kissed the little circle of T*8, and sallied out into the 
highway accompanied by a friend. We were soon into 
fields, — ^for I never use the turnpike road if there is a 
possibility of making way upon the turf Of course we 
admired the beauties of the landscape — a landscape 
extending over the greater part of Somersetshire. Of 
course we were exhilarated by the breath of the opening 
flowers, and charmed with the bird-music with which the 
very atmosphere was quivering. The lark sprang up at 
our feet, and at once soared joyfully into " ether " to 
greet Bright Phoebus with its matin-song. The thrush 
stood boldly out upon the t^ppmost branches which the 
bursting buds were tinting green, and warbled forth his 
song of praise. The blackbird in the hedgerow, enamelled 
with " the rathe primrose," gave his flute-like contribution 
to the burst of avial choristry, and the cuckoo kept time 
with its monotonous running bass. 

The lover of nature can understand at once how we 
revelled in the sights and sounds amid which we walked. 
I do not know that we thought much about the Past, cm: 
indulged in speculations anent the exciting times with 
which our journey was associated. A spring njuoming is 
apt to abs<»rb the mind with the Present — to concentrate 
the senses in the enjoyment of the lovely objects and ex- 
hilarating influences which all the while are felt to be s^ 
fleeting. 

And yet these very fields along which we trudged were 
silent witnesses of many of the scenes out of which the 
history of the JtebelUoa is composed. It is difficult now 
to realise the excitement and terror in which the inhabi- 
tants of ]the (district liyed in the troublous days of Jameo 
the Sec(»id. The nation, at an earlier period of the 
seventeenth century, had gone through all the pbaaes of 
a civil war, brought about hj the besotted tyranny of a 
king who had expiated hjis political sins upon the scaffold. 
Society had been disruptured. Family ties were hroketa 
uj). Not a hearth was there in all England at which 
soma relative or fricajid was not bemoaned. All the 
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miBeries of the fratricidal strife^ at the time of which I 
write, were still fresh in the memories of the aged, and 
the young had become familiar with them as they sat 
by the winter ingle or strolled beneath the summer 
leaves. Still more fresh in memory was the history of 
the Commonwealth— only maired by the influence of that 
BOUT Puritanism by which " Merrie England " had lost 
her happiest charter. For the reaction of the Restoration, 
with its reign of license, failed to permanently bring back 
that of which the Spirit had, alas 1 departed, in all proba- 
bility never to return. 

The hind who drove his clumsy plough athwart the lee, 
in these " Duking Days " of which I speak — ^the hedger 
who perhaps planted the very oaks in that hedgerow 
which my friend and I were now so pleasantly passing — 
hind and hedger both doubtless thought, in their rude 
way, over the strange doings of their own days and those 
of their immediate predecessors, and marvelled as to 
what the events would ripen of which such startling 
tidings daily reached them, and in relation to which so 
much was passing before their eyes. For although no 
local paper at that time told its weekly history — although 
no penny post brought rapid information, and electric 
telegraphs were quite undreamed of — ^yet the means 
were not wanting by which even the tiller of the soil be- 
came enabled to discuss events in which he was so 
deeply interested. The owner of Hinton St. Greorge (the 
princely domain which we were now approaching) had 
held an important command in ihe royal army during the 
terrible wars between Charles the First and his Parlia- 
ment. He was the Commander of the Western District, 
and it is reasonable to suppose, from the conununications 
continually passing and re-passing between Sir Amias 
Poulett, his superiors, and his subordinates, that the 
country around Hinton, whether the Commander himself 
was present there or not, should be well " posted up," as 
it were, in public affairs — those, at least, of a military 
nature — and that the ale-house fire-sides — in those days 
innocent of police espionage — were the centres of " local 
«nd general information " and the nightly scenes of such 

I 
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ditties as the following, composed at the time, and, even 
at this distant day, hardly yet died out of rustic memory :— ■ 

Uda bodykins ! 'chill work no more ; 
DoBt think 'chill labour to be poor ? 

No, ich have more to do : 
If of the world this be the trade, 
That each must break zo knaves be made, 

Ich will a-plundering toa 

'ChiU zell my cart and eke my plow, 

And get a zword if ich know how. 

For ich mean to be right : 

'Chill learn to zwear, and drink, and roar, 
• • • • • 

No matter who can vight. 

God bless us ! what a world is here ! 
It ne'er can last another year, 

For ich can't be able to zoe : 
Dost think that ever 'chad the art 
To plow the ground up with my cart ? 

My beasts be all a-ga 

But vurst a warrant ich will get 
From master captain, that a vet 

'Chill made a shrewd a-do : 
Vor then 'chave power in any place 
To steal a horse without disgrace. 

And beat the owner too. 

Ich had zix oxen t'other day. 

And them the Koundheads vetcht away — 

A mischief be their speed I 
And 'chad zix horses left me whole, 
And them the Cabballeeros stole : 

'Chee voor men be agreed. 

Here ich do labor, toyl, and zwet. 
And 'dure the cold, with dry and wet ; 

And what dost think ich get ? 
Vaith, just my labor vor my pains. 
The garrisons have all the gams, 

vor thither all's a- vet. 

There goes my com, and beans, and pease, 
Ich do not care them to displease. 

They do so zwear and vaper : 
When to the govemour ich do come, 
And pray him to discharge my zum, 

'Chave nothing but a paper. 
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Uds niggs I dost think that paper will 
Keep warm my back, and belly yill ? 

No, no, go yang thy note : 
If that another year my yield 
No profits do unto me yield, 

Ich may go cut my throte. 

When any money 'chaye in store, 
Then strait a warrant comes therefore, 

Or ioh must plundered be : 
And when 'chaye shuffled out one pay. 
Then comes another without delay^ 

Was eyer the leek a-zee ? 

If all this be not grief enow, 

They have a thing called qucuiier too, — 

'tis a yengeance waster ! 
A pox upon't, they call it yree ! 
*Cham zure they make us slaves to be. 

And every rogue our master. 

Sir Amias, at the time I write, was dead, but the 
Plougher and Hedger who labored in these fields at that 
time, and whose bones are now dust, well knew, from the 
Hinton alehouse or elsewhere, that the troublous times 
in England had not yet passed. Their clergyman told 
them every Sunday, as their descendants are told now, 
that the religion of Christ is based upon Peace on Earth 
and Grood Will toward Men, and hence their heads were 
puzzled to account for the fact that at that moment 
men's minds were troubled about "religious" quarrels — 
that men were becoming enemies to each other on 
account of a creed — ^that religion was mixed up with 
political ambition — ^that the king upon the throne had 
enemies for which the excuse was " religion" — and that 
the king's nephew (in a left-handed way) was expected 
to come forth as a mighty Champion, as a better 
religionist than His Most Sacred Majesty. The Plougher 
and Hedger of James's day was no more a sophist than 
his descendants in this present year of Grace. He was 
not aware of the subtile distinction between Religion 
and Theology, and did not dream of prostituting sacred 
things to political and ambitious purposes. But he had 
an instinctive idea of Political Oppression. He knew 
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that he and his class were not fairly dealt with, and so 
did some of the classes above him. All knew that there 
was a restriction to that Free Thought which in every 
age and every country is a human being's birthright. 
Hence the crushed soul yearned towards the great man 
who announced himself the Champion of Freedom — even 
although the profession might mean nothing more than 
the substitution of Puritanism for a free and genial 
Catholicism — even if the Champion had no more per- 
sonal ambition than that of hurling his own uncle from 
his lawful throne and condescendingly occupying the 
vacant place ! 

The name of Monmouth, indeed, was a household word 
in the West of England. The fact of his being a king's 
son (albeit an illegitimate one) was a grand step towards 
popular favoritism. To be the acknowledged champion 
of Protestantism, as opposed to the suspected Roman 
Catholicism of the ruling monarch, was equaUy grand 
among those who had imbibed and inherited the cant of 
Cromwell and had tasted the power over their fellows to 
which fluency of speech had elevated them. And then 
his Grace was blessed with a handsome person, and had 
the happy knack of being pleasing to the people — of being, 
in his natural weakness of mind, and in a very diflferent 
sense from that of the Apostle, — almost '' all things to all 
men." 

The imaginary Ploughman and the imaginary Hedger 
of 1680, whom I suppose to be occupying the places of 
those skilled laborers from the Hinton estate engaged in 
the meadows along which my friend and I passed* that 
spring morning, knew no more, abstractedly, about 
Monmouth, I make bold to say, than the modem laborer 
knows about the Members of Parliament who condescend 
to represent — not him, the laborer — oh no ! — ^but " the 
county." They had heard of his pretensions, although 
as yet not to their full extent. They knew of his military 
fame and its fascinations. They knew of his growing 
popularity and were told the wonders he would do for all 
who toiled. He was about to make a grand Progress 
through the West — ^to visit 'Squire Prideaux at Ford 
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Abbey, where their great grandfathers were wont to dine^ 
daily, if they liked, at the cost of the old monks who had 
afterwards been driven almost to beg their bread, amid 
cries of ^* shame '' from the indignant people ; — ^to visit 
Mr. Speke, of Whitelackington, and to dine under the 
Great Tree (great then) ; — to look in at Barrington Court ; 
— to W en, there was no knowing what his " Duke- 

ship " was not going to do. Crewkeme bells were even 
ringing now — and Hinton bells — and those of South 
Petherton — and Dminster — and Merriott — ^«nd the three 
Chinnocks, In short the air was alive with bell-ringing. 
For, behold ! the I>uke was Comb. He was even now in 
Hinton Park — entertained with junket, and Touching for 
the King's Evil, in which marvellous cures had been 
effected. Oh I in what a state of excitement is the whole 

country side in welcome of the Favorite I 

« « « « « 

We take a leap over the Park hedge — ^my Mend and I. 
We take a leap over the hedge into the highway, and a 
dreadful scream yells up from the valley below. At that 
moment we are joined by a friend who happens to be 
passing along the said highway. He is a member of that. 
Samaritan profession which, while it does not, as a rule, 
overtax the rich, pours forth the perennial balm of 
gratuitous benevolence to the poor. He is a " Medicus." 
He, too, had heard the screank What was it ? One of 
us set it down to the crow of a peacock. Another thought 
it the death-cry of a pig. But before sufficient time for 
much speculation had elapsed, the scream uprose again. 
There could now be no mistake. It evidently proceeded 
from a human throat. It was a cry of distress, and it 
eame from the dingle underneath the opposite hedge — 
from the valley at our feet. Forth from a cottage near 
rushed a- man with his head enveloped in a blanket — a 
Buflferer from " mumps," as we afterwards had the melan- 
choly satisfaction of hearing. After him ran a small boy, 
and next a girl with her apron flung over her head. And 
after her ran we — my friend^ Medicus, and myself. It 
was the work of a moment to rush down a hill — to turn 
at a right angle, and,, at the distance of some fifty yards. 
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or SO, to come upon a row of cottages, at the door of one 
of which a group of females, in a state of evident distress, 
was crowded. 

" For God's sake, what's the matter ? " asked one of us. 

" 0, Maacy well — ^her's vall'd away ! " was the answer. 

" Go in, go in 1 " said I to Medious. 

And in he leaped, followed closely by my other friend, 
while I stood peering in at the door amid the group of 
females. 

What I saw was this : — A woman — old and haggard — 
stretched upon the stone floor and writhing in a fit, 
pressed in upon by a frightened throng of women and 
children, evidently in the most acute distress, and suffer- 
ing the loss of what is understood by " presence of mind." 
I dare say that this distressed group wondered who and 
what on earth wb were. But my friend at once roared 
out " Stand back ! This gentleman (Medicus) is a sur- 
geon. Let him alone." 

And then the coolness with which " Medicus " went to 
work was admirable. He lifted the prostrate woman — he 
ordered hot water and chafing of her feet, and declared 
that but for some such timely help the poor creature, ere 
five minutes had elapsed, must have been a corpse. Fot 
she was stricken with apoplexy. 

" And how brought on 1 " we asked, as soon as " the 
treatment " began to telL 

In this way, we were told : — She owed a little rent. 
Her household goods and chattels would over and over 
again have realised the amount. But some hard-hearted 
and vulgar- minded, and, I dare say, Sunday-mongering 
bound bailiff had walked into her house and carried off 
the very chair and table which for years had become 
endeared to her as household gods ! 

She recovered, I am glad to say, — thanks, I verily 
believe, to the providential presence of " Medicus." And 
I hope she managed afterwards to satisfy even the rapacity 
of the County Court ghoul. 

But amid all the alarm and hubbub — ^the Ridiculous is 
always next door to the Sublime — amid it all, I shall not 
soon forget the enthusiasm of my friend, whose anxiety to 
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carry out the injunctions of "Medicus" — especially a» 
regarded the keeping back of the overcrowding and sym- 
pathising throng, — ^led him to include an eight-day clock 
among the very worst oflfenders. Over that clock — or 
rather its oaken case — ^he kept faithful watch and ward — 
banging it frequently with his professional cane as if it 
(the clock aforesaid) was the most importunate and mis- 
chievous — as if the one most likely to interfere with the 
medical mandates and the well-being of the patient ! 

N' importe, old friend 1 So would you, if need were, 
"bang" a>more sentient obstacle to the carrying out of 
any really sacred work ! 

* * « • • 

It was in August, 1680, when the Duke of Monmouth 
visited the West of England on what was called " a Pro- 
gress," with the view, as it afterwards appeared, of feeling 
his way to the realisation of his aspirations to the throne 
and to the ingratiating of himself with the people. His 
military successes in France, in Scotland, and in the Low 
Countries had established his fame and were a passport 
to the magnificent reception which awaited him. His 
position as the self-constituted Champion of " Protestant- 
ism" was not less a passport to popular favor — ^the 
gnivelling fanaticism of the Commonwealth having re- 
ceived a new incentive from the undisguised attachment 
of James to the old national religion as " reformed " by 
the pioua Henry. " The great mass of the population," 
says Lord Maeaulay, " abhorred Popery and adored Mon- 
mouth. He was no stranger to them. His progress 
through Somersetshire and Devonshire in 1680 was still 
fresh in the memory of all men. He was on that occa- 
sion sumptuously entertained by Thomas Thynne, at 
Longleat Hall, then, and perhaps still, the most magnifi- 
cent country house in England. From Longleat to 
Exeter the hedges were lined with shouting spectators. 
The roads were strewn with boughs and flowers. The 
multitude, in their eagerness to see and touch their 
favorite> broke down the palings of parks and besieged 
the mansions where he feasted. When he reached Chard 
hia escort consisted of five thousand horsemen. At 
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Exeter all Devonshire had been gathered together to 
welcome him. One striking part of the show was a com- 
pany of nine hundred young men, who, clad in white 
uniform, marched before him into that city." 

Glorious John Dryden, in his contemporaneous poem 
of ** Absalom and Achitophel," thus speaks, in the same 
strain, of this extraordinary visit to the West : — 

" He now begins his piogreea to ordain 
With chariots, horsemen, and a numerous train ; 
From east to west his glories he displays. 
And, like the sun, the promised land surveys. 
Fame runs before him as the mominff star, 
And shouts of joy salute him from ator — 
Each house receives him as a guardian god. 
And consecrates the place of his abode. 
But hospitable treats did most commend 
Wise Issacher, his wealthy western friend." 

" Wise Issacher " was the 'Squire of Longleat, and it 
was from Longleat that Monmouth bent his way to 
Whitelackington House, then the seat of Mr. George 
Speke, whose family, as I have before set forth*, paid the 
penalty, in after years, for their hospitality to Monmouth 
and their sympathy with his cause. The people came in 
crowds from miles around to greet him on the road and 
to welcome his arrival. It is particularly recorded that 
at Ilchester and South Petherton the streets and roads 
along which he passed were strewed with herbs and 
flowers, and that the people handed to him bottles of wine 
— with which, I suppose, to drink their health. When 
even ten miles from Whitelackington two thousand men 
on horseback met him, and their numbers were so aug- 
mented as they went that the escort, on reaching their 
destination, numbered twenty thousand. It was here 
that the park palings were taken down in order to admit 
the multitude, and here the party was hospitably enter- 
tained under the spreading branches of the old Spanish 
chestnut tree which remains as a memorial of the great 
event and as almost the only relic of the ancient park. 

Standing under the gnarled and weather-beaten 
branches, of which my friend took a hasty sketch, it was 

* See page 89 et aeq. 
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not difficult, with the veritable history in one's mind, to 
re-people the scene with seventeenth-century life and to 
imbibe, as it were, the spirit of the period. The illus- 
trious guest, — ^the founder of the feast, — ^the aristocratic 
visitors, — ^the vast, miscellaneous, excited multitude, — 
the profuse hospitality, — the boisterous mirth, — the 
after-dancing in the August simset, — the mirth, — ^the 
jollity, — the dukely condescension, — the universal admi- 
ration and delight; — all these naturally passed before 
the mind's eye, while the sentient eye — ^the mind soon 
wandering from imagination to actuality — drank in the 
wide and beautiful Somersetshire scenery spreading far 
and wide around. 

As a matter of course we took the dimensions of the 
venerable trunk. Our appliances were a knife and a 
pocket handkerchief, so that I do not vouch for perfect 
accuracy when I say that I believe the circumference at 
breast high to be as nearly as possible five and twenty 
feet. 

The house is a short distance below the old tree. Like 
many other old baronial and manorial mansions, it has 
gone down with the times. But it is still a spacious and 
a fine looking place, although greatly shorn of its ancient 
grandeur and much reduced in size. As I have said 
before, the Duke had paid a visit to Brympton House, 
now the delightful residence of Lady Georgina Fane and 
then that of Sir John Sydenham, whose son, disappointed 
in love, got rid of it to an ancestor of the present owner. 
Barrington Court, too, a magnificent specimen of the 
Elizabethan style, reared by one of the family of Phelips, 
was also visited amid enthusiastic demonstrations. It 
was then the seat of Sir William Strode, whose enter- 
tainment, we are told, was " nothing inferior to what his 
Grace had met with at other places." 

It was Sir John Sydenham who, while the Duke was 
sojourning at Whitelackington House, devised the plea- 
sant conceit of treating him to a junket feast in Hinton 
Park. Sir John was connected with the Poulett family 
by marriage, and the Lord of the domain was at that 
time a minor. So the table at the White Lodge was 
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mode to groan with the lacteal delicacy, and the Duke 
and his friends devoured it like ordinary mortals, amid 
the applause and admiration of the thousands who 
thronged the Park and either saw or were told of the 
extraordinary condescension. 

But not like an ordinary mortal, in the eyes of the 
astonished multitude, was he who then and there per- 
formed a miracle upon Elizabeth Parcet. From the time 
of Edward the Confessor, in the middle of the eleventh 
century, to that of George I., in 1714, it was the popular 
belief in England that the touch of a king, like the touch 
of the extraordinary man who was the seventh son 
of a seventh son, was omnipotent for the cure of King's 
Evil. The father of Monmouth, King Charles II., during 
the twelve years of his reign, touched no less than 92,107 
persons, and, on the testimony of his physician, Dr. 
Wiseman, nearly all were cured. To touch for the 
" evil," indeed, was part of the public duties of tha 
monarch, and, if it saved doctors' bills and did the work^ 
who shall say that even Majesty could be much better 
employed ! 

Elizabeth Parcet, a martyr to the dreadful complaint,, 
contrived to help herself to what it had probably never 
entered into Monmouth's head to give. The seventh son 
of a seventh son had failed to bring her relief, and she 
therefore seized the opportunity of testing the fountain 
head. On the Duke's emerging from the feast she made 
a rush through the crowd and seized his hand. The 
effect was marvellous. We have it on the testimony of one 
Henry Clark (a minister, of Crewkeme), of a couple of 
captains, of a clergyman, and of four other witnesses, that 
within two days all the woman's wounds were healed, and 
the record thereof may be found to this day in the 
Library of the British Museum. 

This alleged cure was a great point for Monmouth. 
Cromwell had proved unable to make any hand at the 
healing business, and thus the claims of the Duke to 
sovereignty were placed beyond a doubt, and far and near 
his name and fame were magnified. * * * 

But the Duke must go. The Hinton party must break 
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up. The " Progress " must be resumed — for Chard, and 
Ford Abbey, and Colyton, and I know not where beside, 
have yet to be visited and the pathway smoothed for the 
final foolish freak which came to such a tragic end at 
Sedgemoor. 

Aid so, while the sun is dipping towards the west, in 
the eventide, — ^while the soft April shower freshens the 
face of Nature, — while the birds are chorusing at vespers, 
and while the spell of the Past is upon me, — ^let us walk, 
friend, into this sacred temple and contemplate the 
handywork of the intellectual giants of the olden time, 
and learn a lesson, if we can, over the mouldering dust 
of the departed. Let us overhaul the old Church. 

But first, where is the Key 1 

Ah ! we have to dive for that into the heart of the 
little village, nestled pleasantly below, and ferret the 
sextoness out of an artery leading, someway below the 
cheerful vicarage, into a pleasant row of cottages. We 
get the old lady at last, however, and she, perhaps* very 
properly, comes herself, and takes her seat, and keeps 
her eye upon us, in a halo of responsibility, wondering 
what on earth we want to do. 

The Sketcher is at work in a trice, depicting the sacred 
place upon paper, while I essay some memoranda. And 
out of his work and my work I am able to present an out- 
line of the building. I consider that I am doing right to 
preserve a picture, however slight, of the glorious old 
buildings which their "restorers," out of mistaken zeal or 
lack of veneration, and aided by the fantastic freaks and 
incapacity of so many modem architects, as they call 
themselves, are now everywhere working so industriously 
to destroy. 

The Church, then, consists of a nave and its aisles, 
a chancel, and north and south transepts. The tran- 
septs were anciently chapels. In the south one is the 
evidence thereof in the remains of a piscina and 
sedilia, while the south pier of the chancel arch 
is pierced by a lynchnoscope — that interesting 
and effective arrangement by which worshippers in 
the transept were enabled not only to hear better what 
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was going on at the altar but to see the elevation of tho: 
Host — ^an important matter in the Roman Catholic wor- 
ship which universally prevailed among our forefathers. 
There is a splendidly-built tower at the west end sixty- 
four feet high, containing a clock and four bells, and a 
porch on the north side. The tower is embattled, and has 
a turret at the north-west angle. The nave is divided, 
from its aisles by three arches on each side, and the arch 
under the east wall of the tower, by which its ground 
storey is opened into the nave, is panneled. The tower 
and nave are in the Perpendicular style of the fifteenth 
century for which the county of Somerset is famous. 
But other parts of the building are older. The chancel, 
usually the oldest part of churches, on account of th& 
sanctity with which it was regarded by the ancient archi- 
tects, is disguised by modem " restoration," but the tran- 
septs show Decorated work a century older than the nave 
and tower, while buttresses of the tower, from being 
visible in the interior, perhaps indicate the subsequent 
addition of the aisles to the original nave. In the south 
transept are the remains of a good three-light window. 
The aisles have lean-to roofs, and the nave is waggon 
roofed, ribbed, with bosses at the intersections, showing 
the Tudor rose and other ornaments. The whole is care- 
ftilly covered with whitewash. The pulpit and reading 
desk are placed against the south pier of the chancel 
arch, and in the chancel itself are modem oak benches 
for the choir. 

There are several monuments and tablets in the 
Church — principally to members of the Speke family, 
but including the families of Banning, Crabb (of Ather- 
stone, — ^the old Saxon-named hamlet adjacent to White- 
lackington), Bowyer (a former vicar), Hallett, LeweUen, 
Lee Lee, &c. 

At the time of my visit, a few weeks only had elapsed 
since the death of the lamented and celebrated Discoverer 
of the Source of the Nile, and the tomb of the Spekes, 
therefore, very naturally excited paramount interest. 
Not that the ashes of the great traveller lie here, but 
across the hill in the little quiet Church of Dowlish 
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Wake.* The assooiatioiiB of the family of Speke, in 
modem times, have been transferred from Whitelacking- 
ton, yet not the less strong are they as regards the Past. 
In the north transept is the " ancient but stately mural 
monument'' — described by Collinson some eighty years 
ago — " the body of which is a tomb covered with a black 
stone beneath a rich arched canopy embellished with 
arms and Grothic ornaments. On the top are five hexsr 
gonal twisted pillars, on the tops of whith are old hel- 
mets, and near them hang two ancient small swords." 

Yes ! There they are yet — ^the ancient swords and the 
old grotesque-looking helmets 1 And, anent helmets, 
*Hhereby hangs a tale" — a right pleasant story which 
cannot without levity be told here, within these sacred 
walls, but which, if I forget not, shall help beguile the 
homeward walk 

But, verily, I have not much to add about the church 
and its belongings. I can only say that it is in close 
proximity to the old manor house, standing upon an 
eminence which overlooks the village — or what can be 
seen of the village, buried, as it is, in a lovely embower- 
ment of foliage — ^that in the churchyard are some beau- 
tiful yews — that the church is dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary — that it is in the deanery of Crewkeme — that it is 
a prebend in Wells cathedral — ^that the Vicarage has been 
held since 1825 by the Rev. F. C. Johnson, a near 
relative of Rajah Brooke — and that its value is j£239, with 
a population of two himdred and sixty. 

• • * • • 

Upon my word it is time to be trudging ! For the moon 
is beginning to prevail over the twilight, and there is no 
** public " within ken at which to strengthen and refresh. 
There ! — That is the road — ^through the gateway below, 
where " Sport " is recreating himself with a litter of 
swine ; — and then up the turnpike to the right, as we 
debouch from the church field, and so to Lopen Head, 
and home. 

The name " Whitelackington," you ask 1 

* See page 100. 
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Well ! There was a Saint White in the ancient days. 
She is associated personally with this very neighbourhood, 
inasmuch as she was buried, as William of Worcest^ 
avers, in a chapel founded by another saint— Saint Reigne 
— near the spot between Crewkeme and Windwhistle 
which bears the name of St. Reigne to this day, although 
every vestige of her chapel has disappeared. Saint 
White, they say, left her name at White Down, near the 
site of her burfal place, — at Whitestaunton, — and else- 
where, and very possibly she had something to do with 
the godmothering of Whitelackington. But that must 
have been literally in an ecclesiastical sense. For " Lack- 
ington" is evidently Saxon, and points to the local 
occupancy of a clan or family. Our Saxon ancestors 
lived in clans, and it is a rule that local names containing 
the syllable " ing " are indicative of patronymics. Thus, 
Whitelackington was the Possession of the Lackingas, 
just as Puckington was that of the Puoingas, and Barring- 
ton that of the Beorringas, — and so in a hundred other 
cases. But then, in Domesday — that invaluable national 
record — ^the parish is surveyed under the name of Wislage- 
tone. Not that Domesday orthography goes for much. 
The record was compiled by Norman scribes on the 
evidence of Saxon owners, or, at least, of people for the 
most part speaking the Saxon language, and not always 
" up " in letters, — while the foreigners themselves, with 
their soft Gallic tongue, must have experienced no less 
difficulty in understanding the comparatively harsh speech 
and in finding letters for its expression. Wulagetone may 
certainly mean the possession of some Saxon with a name 
indicated by the Domesday " Wislage." The suffix 
" tone," or ton, speaks for itself. It is pure Saxon, and 
means something enclosed. The homestead was the 
" ton," which has grown into the modem " town," and it 
is never found in names of places not originally of Saxon 
occupation. Just as the suffix " By " marks a Danish 
origin — such as Der6y, Whiiby, and the numerous other 
places in the middle and northern counties which are 
known to have been Danish settlements retaining, so far, 
Danish names. In the course of so many ages and of so 
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^any changes of language, it is natural that there should 
be found extraordinary changes in orthography, and that 
there should be many modem words mere corruptions of 
the original, and, perhaps for ages, of the unwritten local 
designation. Hence, even " Whitelackington " may be 
simply the modem form of the Norman scribes' " Wislage- 
tone." About this, however, the curious reader may 
speculate for himself quite as well as I can speculate for 
him, and, peradventure, a great deal better.* 

The full record in Domesday, I may as well say, is 
translated is follows : — Roger himself holds Wistlageton. 
Almar held it in the time of King Edward [the Confessor] 
and gelded for ten hides. The arable is ten caracates. 
In demesne is one carucate, and seven servants, and nine 
villanes, and thirty cottagers, and seven ploughs, and 
seven swineherds who pay forty hogs. There is a mill of 
fifteen shillings rent, and fifty acres of meadow, and sixty- 
one acres of pasture, and two hundred and forty acres of 
wood. It was worth, when he received it, twelve pounds, 
— ^now nine pounds. 

And I may as weU go on and say, that in the time of 
Edward III. this manor was held by the family of Bryan 
or Brean. It was afterwards possessed by the Hulls, of 
AshiU, and firom them by the Multons, of Pinho, Devon- 
shire. Like the Hulls, the Multon family terminated in 
an heiress, who brought the manor to the Beauchamps, 
whose footsteps are left at Hatch, at Shepton, and other 
places hereabout. Sir Thomas Beauchamp, " of White- 
lackington, Knight," died possessed of the manor, with 
those of Atherstone and Ashill, in 1490. He had no 
issue, and his heiress and niece, Alice, marrying Sir John 
Speke, brought the manor into that family, which sprang 
from Devonshire, and retained it, generation after gene- 
ration, till it passed into the hands of its present owner, 
— ^the Speke family having taken up their dwelling at 
Jordans. The present owner is J. Lee Lee, Esq., of 
Dillington. I have, in a former " Ramble," attempted 
to give the outline of a biographical sketch of a family 

* See LoccU IfoTnenclature, by the same Author. 
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Bssociated in so many interesting ways with this part of 
the country, and therefore I need not go over the ground 
again. And yet I think I omitted to give the arms oi 
Speke, and I therefore supply the deficiency. They are, 
in heraldic phrase, — ^Barry of eight, azure and argenJL 
Over all an eagle displayed, with two heads, g'olei. The 
ancient crest was a porcupine, which Sir George Speke 
changed for that of his mother, namely, a dexter hand 
holding a battle axe. The ancient porcupine, however, 
was subsequently resumed. 

• • • • « 

But the story — ^the story— <[uoth Impatient Reader. 

To which I am inclined to answer, with Canning's 
Knifegrinder, — " Story, sir 1 I've none to telL" But 
yet I have, — ^anent the helmet. I do not feel at 
liberty to tell you when nor where, — but, once upon 
a time, the Sketcher and I had gone upon a church 
inspecting expedition, as we have gone to-day, and 
we had stumbled upon a quaint and interesting old 
building in which were tombs bedecked with ancient 
armour worn ages since in battle fields by the brave and 
stalwart knights whose valiant deeds the marble blazoned 
forth. I was busily engaged in copying the inscription, 
and was so absorbed therewith, as the daylight was failing, 
that I had not noticed the movements of my companion. 
That inquisitive individual, however, in clambering about 
upon the pew-tops, had taken up one of the helmets and 
carried it, for better examination, to a window near, still 
standing on the tops of the pews. Some time must have 
elapsed, when I became conscious, at last, of something 
unusual. For a loud snap which met my ear was fol- 
lowed, ever and anon, by simdry unearthly and sepulchral 
sounds which I took for granted proceeded from some 
human throat outside — ^the gravedigger*s perhaps. Pre- 
Bantly, however, they became so demonstrative that I 
looked up, and I then discovered that they proceeded 
from a helmet, and that within the helmet was buried the 
head of my inquisitive friend, who was making desperate 
efforts to disinter himself, and whose appeals for help took 
the sepulchral form to which I have referred. I never 
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saw BO extraordinary an effect. The great '' pooch-faced " 
rusty hehnet — ^the vizor not being up— pointed straight 
at me as its wearer locked in my direction, evidently 
craving help. And I could fancy aJl sorts of expressive 
countenances underneath that iron mask. But then there 
was nothing expressive in the " mask " itself. It was a 
dead dull, ridiculous iron face and head, the base of 
which spread over half its wearer's shoulders, while what 
would have been its eyes, if it had any, were piteously 
fixed on me. 

How I ever recovered from the effects of the convulsive 
laughter which resulted from the veriest glance at so 
ludicrous an object, I cannot tell, and it increased a 
ten-fold degree when I was able to bring myself quiet 
enough for a minute to understand what the sepulchral 
voice was saying. It was this — " I can't undo the springs* 
For God's seie help me down ! " 

Help down I did, as soon as I could manage to 
keep myself up. But as to the spring ! — it was 
positively immovable. Sobered down at last, and really 
alarmed for the fate of the imhappy prisoner, I tried 
every conceivable device. But all in vain. At last we 
came to the conclusion that the best way would be to 
wait till dark, and then to walk home and to call into 
requisition there all the mechanical means and appliances 
available. But suddenly I recollected that there was a 
blacksmith in the village, and an amendment was there- 
upon proposed and carried that, watching the coast clear, 
we should sally forth and invoke the local aid. We 
accordingly did, and got safely to the shop, where Vulcan 
was busily engaged, not in forging the bolts of Jove, but 
in shoeing a colt. Seeing a person coming up the road 
as we approached the shop, the Imprisoned darted 
suddenly in — and an immense commotion instantly fol- 
lowed. For the colt at once reared on its hind legs. The 
blacksmith's boy let fall a red hot horse shoe upon his 
own foot, and roared tremendously. The blexsksmith 
stood up aghast, and stammered out — " The Lord 
deliver us ! And who comes here ? " 

It was some time before I could make matters straight 
K 
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and explain the situation, for Vulcan, believing himsolf 

the victim of a practical joke, or else the recipient of a 

visit from a darker region, was wrath at first, and the 

helmet's sounds became more sepulchral than before as 

entreaties for release waxed more importunate. 

By and bj we got to business. Twenty experiments 

were tried and failed, and I really began to think that 

the poor victim would have to live and die in his grim 

and ghastly inmiolation. As a dernier reMort, however, 

it was arranged that Vulcan, who prided himself upon 

his 'precision with the sledge, should try an experiment 

which I could only regard with fear and trembling. It 

was to shatter the helmet at a blow. Of course, my 

anxiety was about the unfortunate head inside. But 

matters had really grown desperate, and at last the blow 

was struck — so cleverly that the helmet fell in two like a 

split cocoa nut, and just as cleverly as the great steam 

hammer in the dockyards can be made to crack a hedge 

nut without injuring the kernel. I shall never forget the 

pallid visage which suddenly leaped into daylight, but 

which was soon beaming gratefully upon its deliverer ! 
« « « « « 

One story inevitably brings on another. And so, as we 
sat for a few minutes over glasses of ale by the Lopen 
Head fire-side, the Sketcher, elated with his^maneipa- 
tion, related what I had heard twenty times before, but 
what may be new to you. Most Courteous Reader. I 
mean — 

The Story op the Midnight Marvel. 

The Sketcher, it seems, " put up," one winter's night, 
at some roadside inn which I was never yet able to get 
satisfactorily localised. He had spent the long winter 
evening boozing by the fire, with the landlord on one 
side, the cat on the other, and '' missus " in the centre. 
He had witnessed, with becoming philosophy, all the 
various and complicated arrangements preliminary to 
" baby's " being consigned to its slumbers, and sat till 
both host and hostess had long been nodding. Then the 
guest was shown to his bedroom, and very shortly unmis- 
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tftkable evidence of the host's obliviousness sounded 
through the house, and, along with causes in con- 
nection with the lively entomology which very feelingly 
announced its presence with the wakeful guest, rendered 
sleep a stranger. He had counted every stroke of the 
clock, and up to the hour 

** Of night's blaok aroh the keystone" 
had been broad awake. But now he dozed and dozed 
again, and became forgetful of the snoring of the host 
and of all other external influences — as placid as a baby, 
doubtless. At length he became half conscious that 
something unusual was going on in the house. More than 
one ghost story had been related over the evening fire, 
and the landlady had been eloquent in praise of the local 
*'• White Witch," having herself received extraordinary 
benefit from a bullock's heart mysteriously stuck full of 
pins by the " witch " aforesaid — ^a gentleman rejoicing iu 
the name of Baker, whose fame and memory still linger 
in the Rural West. 

What was that noise ? Tap — tap — tap — ^breaking 
gradually in upon the sleeper's coming consciousness, and 
getting alarmingly evident as at last he sat upright and 
listened. 

Tap — ^tap — tap — as if some supernatural thing was 
beating time to the sonorous breathing of the host. 

Tap — tap — ^tap. Now faint and distant — now em- 
phatic and near. 

What cordd it be? Albeit bold and brave, and far 
above the influence of ghostly superstition, as he avers, 
yet there was a corresponding pat, pat, pat within in his 
own breast, ' 

" For Heaven's sake, what is it 1 " he spoke to himself, 
aloud. " I'll call the landlord." 

When, suddenly, came a tremendous crash — as if the 
house had fallen. And then the sound of smashing 
crockery, followed by the screams of the landlady from 
her dormitory, and by the rushing of the landlord to the 
door of his guest demanding what he meant by murdering 
them all. An explanation, however, was soon made, and 
the result of a brief council of war was the unanimous 
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opinion that some ghostly or bodily visitor was playing 
havoc in the kitchen. For the mysterious tap — ^tap — 
tap-ing kept on more actively than ever. A partial 
dressing was more quickly effected than was the '' striking 
of a light " — ^for the period of this veritable history was 
in the unenlightened days of the tinder box. In a few 
minutes, however, the ghost-oatchers might have been 
seen descending the stairs,— the landlord with a poker in 
one hand and a candle, held high above his head, in the 
other, — the guest next, with a staff like a weaver's beam, 
— and the landlady bringing up the rear with a fire 
shovel and a face as pallid as Death. The meaning of 
the crash was obvious. For there lay the table " on its 
beam ends," with the supper crockery, left upon it over 
night, lying about the floor in countless fragments. 

"Who's herel" demanded the landlord, in a stem 
voice. 

" Who's here ] " echoed the guest. 

" Tap — ^tap — ^tap " was the only answer, and the 
sounds appeared to proceed from the fireplace ; — Tap — 
tap— tap. 

^' Speak ! " again demanded the host— ^" or we'll knock 
your brains out." 

" Speak ! " echoed the guest. 

Tap— tap — ^tap again. 

" In the name of the Lord why troublest thou me i " 
faltered out the landlady, seizing the arm of the guest 
and clinging to it desperately. Mustering up all the 
" religion " at her command, she added, " My godfathers 
and godmothers did promise and vow that thou shalt 
not steal — ^thou shalt not " 

" Let's go over," said the host. And over the party 
went — ^very slowly and very anxiously — tip-toeing and 
straining their eyes into the recesses of the spacious 
chimney comer. 

" It's quiet, now," whispered the guest, " and " 

Suddenly, like a rushing wind, something darted furi- 
ously towards the party — ^very low upon the ground, but 
as swift as lightning — taking the landlady off her legs 
with a terrific scream, and extracting fearftd shouts from 
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those of the really startled sterner sex. As suddenly^ 
back it came with a heedless rush again — ^running right 
against the landlord's leg and bringing from him the 
exclamation, — 

" Why, I'll be hanged if it isn't our cat, wi's head in 
baby's sasspan ! " 

And so it was. Attracted by the debris of baby's 
" supper-pap," puss must have dived its head into that 
useM '' culinary requisite " and was unable to draw it 
out again. The mysterious tapping was evidently pro- 
duced by its efforts to release itself, and the downfall of 
the table was no doubt the result of a headlong rush 
across the room — ^in the desperation of non-success. 

The trouble of getting the creature's head out of its 
encasement, said the narrator, looking solemnly round' 
upon the half terrified but deeply interested audience, 
wafi almost as great as that of getting mine out of that 

confounded heknet. 

« « « « « 

There ! We have indeed beguiled the way. And these 
refreshing draughts will work their genial influences, and 
enable us the better to relate the day's adventures to the: 
little home-group which is so expectant. 



BY THE SEA.— AN EVENING'S 
"BLINNING." 



JULY, 1869. 



Yea ! Hsbb I am, beloved Inlander, by the Sea— dwelling, 
not with one Simon, a tanner, but sojourning in that 
" handsome marine villa. The Bower " — as it was once 
upon a time described when submitted to public compe- 
tition — "commanding charming and extensive sea and 
land views, and possessing all the characteristics of a 
comfortable super-marine retreat." And, emerging from 
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it on this lovely July evening, I stroll leisurely towards 
the Cobb — ^having passed down Broad Street, all a^glitter 
in the sunshine — and along the Marine Parade, becoming 
dotted with its promenaders. And lo ! stopping leisurely 
to gaze upon old Golden Cap — the Dorsetshire Plinlim- 
mon — and upon the rest of the series of triangularly shaped 
cliifs which guard, like sentinels, the sweep of Eastern 
coast, till the eye is carried on to Portland in the misty 
distance, lying like a basking monster — ^all rich, and 
grand, and charming to behold; — and lo! I say, the 
sound of oars rouses me from what is fast receding into 
reverie, and a friendly voice salutes mine ear, and, in a 
twinkling, I am in a boat, the recipient of a hearty invi- 
tation to an evening's blinning. 

An evening's blinning! Beloved reader, hast thou 
ever caught a blin % — hast thou ever felt the 
electric shock of a fish-seized hook down fathoms 
deep among the mermaids — the hauling up, hand 
over hand, like wild-fire, — the lifting of the captive 
over the gunwale, in his dainty garniture of silvery 
sides and olive back, all glorious to behold ? If not, 
take my advice. If thou hast within thee an ounce 
of angler's blood — if thou hast a soul for the Beautiful — 
and last, not least, if thou can'st stand the sea without 
discomfort to thyself and thy companions — take my 
advice, and add to thy present joys, and store up pleasant 
memories, by rushing to the sea and making acquaintance 
with the art, the mystery, the delights of blinning ! Or 
stop 1 Let me attempt to picture to thee — imper- 
fectly, alas 1 I know too well — what the delight, the art, 
the mystery are like. Go with our party in the spirit — 
over the gentle waves through which our " little bark " 
is rippling under the impulse of the four sturdy rowers 
who are about to play such havoc when the " head " is 
reached and the hooks are baited. 

But first, what is a blin, you ask ? Blin is a local 
name. More correctly, the fish is the Whiting Pout, and 
scientifically it is Morrhua lusca. Well, Morrhua lusca 
is thicker and shorter than the common whiting, not 
equal to it for the table, but still " very pirty eating," as 
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old Jimmy, our professional guide, philosopher, andL 
friend, in this expedition, avers. It is gregarious, haunt- 
ing certain rooky and sandy ** heads " or ridges, knowut 
only to the initiated, and 

Mercy on us, Jimmy, what was that f — something 
rising out of the water not a boilt length off, blowing like 
a broken winded horse ! And there another, and 
another I 

Parpasses, be sure they be. When I was abAord a 
man o' war, gwine to the Ingees and over to Africoa, Fve 
zeed 'em half za big sa a ship — wi' the gurt fins o' 'm 
sticked up lik' a mains'L They gurt uns be the chaps to 
blow! Why they could blow a church orgins, if they 
wer a-minded to. 

Jimmy, you must know, explains my friend at No. 
One oar, is an old salt — ^has been half over the world — 
seen no end of things — had no end of adventures. 

But didn't they drum you out, Jimmy) asked 
friend at No. Two oar — obviously in a somewhat chaf&ng 
mood. 

Drum me out ? No. I had vour year o' et. 'Twas 
too much confinement vor I — too hot and unhealthy ia 
2um paarts. Why, one time, every man in my mess,, 
except I, died. Went into another mess, and every one^ 
o* they died. Went into a third, and dash'd if they didn" 
all die too. Yaller Jack had the lot. But as vor I — 
thanks be to God, I was never zick ner zorry. 

That was, indeed, a blessing, James. But tdl us^ 
what was that about the eat o' nine tails ? 

Cuss th' cat o' nine tails ! All 'twas, was this, — ^that 
a lubber of a left'nant ardered I " twelve " vor what I 
niwer know'd nothing about. Our capt'n was gone ashore,, 
or that 'ed niwer bin done. For he uhis a genTman, — 

he was. He was a brother o' Ginneral Jinkinson. But 

here's our " head." Stiddy now, ta starloard. Let I out 
wi' th' "kellick."* Th' dark winder 'pen theCobb-eiid ia 
too vur west'ard o' to'ther lan'mark. Pull roimd^ 
and stiddy. One stroke moore, and there he ez, za right 

* The local name for the atodae used as an anchor for fishing boats. 
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as a pike staff. Now ver the blin^ ginn'lmen. Now vor 
'em ! In wi' yer oars an* out wi' yer lines. Plenty o' 
boit, — ^heck-vish, shrimps, and all sarts o' it. Ill zoon set 
ee ta work. Only, one at a time, you know. Nobody can 
'tend 'pon two ta once. There. Qoo on, and FU bet 
zixpence that Young 'Squire '11 haa the fust vish. 
« • * « • 

I've got one ! 

So nave 1 1 

I had one, but it is off, and my baits are both carried 
away. Quick, James. On with fresh ones. 

Don't ee be zo vast. * * There ! 

Well, that's a little bait. Ar'n't you studying 
economy ? 

Conger ! That on't catch a conger. In wi' en. 
There ! You've got a blin a'ready. But I'm blowed if 
Young 'Squire ha'n't got two I 

And what have / got ? A spider crab, I do declare ! 

And I? 

Now stiddy — stiddy. That's a sole — I zee 'tis ! Let 
I haul'n up. My eye ! 'tis heavy. Sit azide and look out. 
God bless my heart I *Tis nothing but a piece o' rock ! 

I've got a conger, veritably — a fine one, too. Unhook 
him, James, and quick ! 

'* My sours in arms and eager for the fray," 
you know." 

* « « » ♦ 

And thus the basket fills apace. Sometimes the sport 
is varied with a lady-whiting — a delicate and gracefully 
formed fish. Sometimes a jelly fish floats by. Anon a 
sail-boat passes, its crew engaged in hauling mackerel in 
as fast as the hooks can be let down. Then we pause 
and kiss " the oiater," and marvellous is the effect upon 
the conversational powers of our brave and honest old 
pilot, whose eyes sparkle and whose tongue, as he himself 
declares, " wags thirteen to the dozen." 

Tell us that tale, James, about the Jack daw's nest 
The Jack Daa's nist ! Ah ! If Fear and I had ever 
been acquented wi' one er t'other I should niwer a-lived 
ta tell theck tale. There's the place, down there in the 
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dift below the Cobb, you zee, right to westward — Dare's 
Pwoint, you know. There was th' nist right up the zide, 
'ithin ten or twelve voot o' the tap, and two hunderd and 
feefty voot from the bottom — ^in under, in a sart o* huwer 
— only to be got at by dimming up a gutter wi' vlint 
stwones sticking out here and there. Well, voke zed I 
oouldn' reych en. Can't I, though f thinks I. Nagger 
my head if I don't. 

Naggar my head, Jimmy ! Why that is an oath. I 
thought you never swore. 

Zware ! An' no I don't. I left that off ten year agoo. 
You don't call '^ naggar my head" 2»<y0ar»n^, do ee? "Dash 
my wig," an' " I'm blowed," an' " Dash it all,"— that's quite 
zwearing enough for I. An' as to gitting drunk ! why 
'tis wuss than beastly. Beasts don't git drunk. 'Tis 
only human fools that do. / bant a teetotaller — not I. 
Let every man enjoy, wi' moderation, meyte and drink 
alike, / zay — ^not abuse the gifts of God and not despise 
'era. But why d'ee iuterrup' me vorl You wanted me 

to tell the Jack Daa consam. Well, — Naggar my head, 

zis I, if I don't. 'Tis years agone, and I was young and 
ventursome. Zo up I went — voot aader voot, vlint 
aader vlint — ^up — ^up — ^up — ^theck endless way ! And there 
was the nist, in a sart o' cavern-place. An' in I went. 
I couldn' stand upright, but had to stoop. And zo down I 
let the young birds, one aader t'other, by a string, down 
to the lots o' people looking up below, and coming, crowds 
and crowds, to zee what martal man had nivver thought 
could bin ardone — dim up theck awfiil heigth. But what 
keard 1 1 I've told ee that I ni wer know'd no fear. An' 
down went bird, and bird, till all went down, and then I 
did begin to think. Who'll let down 1 1 I vound 'twas 
easier thought than dcme. Jack Daas bant fools, you 
know. They wants a home, as we do — a secure one. An' 
this here Jack and ez Joan had a-fixed, as I've zed a-vore, 
upon a place secure enough to all but I. When I begun 
to think about gwine down, I tried to turn. But there 
not being room to stand upright, and the ledge being only 
a vew inches wide, I couldn'. How, then, was I to git to 
the vlint gutter, zix or zebb'n voot away % I tried for 
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hours. Two or dree strong chaps went round l^e clift 
and tried to let a rope out oyer. But I was too vur in ta^ 
catoh'n, and hour aader hour passed, till they was wearied 
to death and gid et up. An' I got giddy IDne, and twold 
'em zo. But still the voke kipt coming down upon the 
shore, and hoUer'd up and twold me to hold on. As if I 
didn' try, and couldn' do it I But 'twas very kind, no 
doubt. An' then the night come on, and I got giddier. 
An' then, b/m by, the voke below, as I yeard aaderwards, 
went off because they ood'n zee me die, and twold the- 
town's yokes that poor Jim was dead ! I shall niyyer 
forgit how dreadfal lonely 'twas when they was gone, — 
when next to darkness come, and I was all alone up 
there, 'bout half a voot 'twixt I and Death, and sleepi- 
ness a-coming oyer me ! Ta last I managed to sit down 
— my ligs out over. An* what d'ee think I had ? A real 
good Cry. And then I prayed to God — I often do— and 
cried again. I veeld much better then, and there waa 
the roar of the waves, and the voices up in town, and the 
sound of the culfee bell,* and the cry of the gull flying by 
me — ^all a-fusing together in the air — and I alone and 
helpliss ! 

If I could only git my ligs vorrard, I begun to think,. 
I mid edge mysel' along and reach the gutter. Better 
try than die. An' I did. But — gracious goodness! — 
what an awful thing to turn right roimd upon theck mere 
zix inches, and a quarter of a thousand voot 'twixt I and 
the rocks ! I shut my eyes — ^and did turn round ! 

Why didn't you go backwards, Jimmy ? 

Back'ards ! Bless the man ! How could I ? How 
was I ta git my veet into the gutter, going back'ards ? I 
can't describe the place, but you mid be sure that I 
should niwer thought of going vorrard if 'twas possible 
to manage back'ards. The " Rougher," as they da call 'en,, 
edd'n quite a fool. However, I reached at last the 
highest vlint. My goodness ! If theck vlint was loose, 
wi' I half faint and leary — dizzy — ^simly stunned — and 
mad-like ! 

* The curfew. 
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But you did get down, James. 

Iss ! And (^ be praised there-vor. I cried again, 
and thanked the Lord, and went into the town. Yoke 
took me for a ghost, and said that twadd'n I — ^vor / was 
dead, they know'd. 

But 'Twas. An' Fear an' I, vor all that passed, have 
niwer itt shook hands. 

***** 

The biggest blin in the sea, I do believe ! 

Haul in ! Haul in ! Hand over hand. A monster, 
verily, — a whale — ^a shark, — I do believe. What is it, 
Jimmy 9 

A sherk 1 Oh dear ! Not that. A dun-sherk, 'trnid 
be — ^'tis ! be daah'd if tidd'n. Haal en in. They dun- 
sherk things— dun-cows, er what ee call 'em, — ^be neither 
good ver man ner beast. Why they*m the things that 
eats up widders' houses, when they gits at 'em. And zo 
I zay what 'tis — ^'tis time ta goo when they things come, 
ver they be awful sherks, and dreyves all visfa away, and 
eats up everything. Bezides, 'tis gitting dark and late, 
and I got E^mps to ketch avore ta-marra tnaming, an' 
to water my garden at dree o'clock — ^avore the zun da 
rise, you know, — and, mind, we be ta leyst two mild vrom 
shore, an' 've got a basticvull of fish — ^twelve dozen at the 
very leyst. 

***** 
'* Bow, brothers, row, the t^e nms fast." 

And verily the mists of evening hang like 'fairy 
curtains over cliff, and Cobb, and distant town. The 
sun has left the film of his departing glory upon the 
firmament, and the solitude of summer night is settling 
down upon the ever restless sea. There is music in the 
ripple from the prow which cuts its way ashore. There 
is vigor in the breeze which cools our foreheads as we 
glide along. 

***** 

Theck dun-sherk's a-got out o' the bastic 'long 'o the 
little conger and the spider crab ! Nagger th' heads o' 
all the sherks, zes I ! 

I thought you liked sharks, Jimmy 1 
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Ah ! Chaff again, sir, ohajQT again 1 Tou know I don't 
like sherks. IVe had enough o' they. 

When, Jimmy) 

When 1 Well — ^Farty year agoo, and moore, when I 
was in the fleet upon the coast of Afiikaa a-ketching^ 
slavers. And famous sport we had. But the wust was 
in the Injees. • 

What was that) 

Our ship was one of eight. One night, two chaps, 
belonging to another ship determined to desert, and both 
zwimm'd ojQT. They didn' know, poor martels, that the 
sea was vull o' sherks — ^was zwaarming wi' 'em. 'Twas 
dark, and off they zwim'd. Tou know what 'tis to 
zwim a mile. Well, that's what 'twas they had to do. 
But you don't know, mayhap, what 'tis to zwim in oaump- 
ney — in oaumpney o' sherks ! Thetf did. They hadn'^ 
gone a hundred yards vore Jim zing'd out to Jack, and 
zed — I cant zee nothing. Jack, but zumthing's dose to 
me, I hwuf*--^ dam gurt snapping thing, and blow'd if I 
don't think's a sherk. A sherk 1 zes Jack, why I've got 
one each zide o' I. They've titched me twice. Now 
mind, zes Jim, the moment you da stap 'tis death. Kip 
on — ^for God's sake on, and when you da reach the ship 
jump up behind the chain za quick as lightning and hold 
en out avore ee. And zo along they went a-talking, till, 
by'm by, Jim spoke to Jack, and niwer got no answer, 
and so Jim knoVd where Jack was. The sherks had got 
en tight enough. But on went Jim — ^the sherk still 
sticking to en, — ^and ta last he reached the ship, and 
jumped up in the prow, and hold the chain avore en. 
And a lucky thing he did. Ver twice the sherk jumped 
up and seized and shook the chain like bull dogs shake 
each other. And Jim got saaf aboord. But the wust o' 't 
was a sentence to be whipped all dru the fleet. And 
whipped he was dm zebbn ships. But when he com'd to 
ours he vailed away — right down upon the deck, and zo 
the doctor said that death ed come vrom vurder whipping, 
and the poor young chap was then let off. Do ee wonder 
that I left the sarvice, ginlmen ? * * 

Ahoy ! there ashore, and mind how you da all jump out. 
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For the keel is grating on the shingle, and a dozen 
willing hands help haul the boat upon the ridge — and we 
have landed. 

And so good night — good night I And you, Old Salt — 
with your honest, modest, bold, and tender heart — God 
bless you, and may I blinwith you again, and listen 
to your stories — ^very many of them ! 



EECOLLECTIONS OF LOCAL RACING. 



WEST SOMERSET STEEPLE CHASES. 



APRIL, 1865. 

'* He little thoaght, when he set out, 
Of miming each a rig." — John OUpin 

INTBODUOnON TO A NEW AND DrVSRTINO HISffOBY OP 
JOHN GILPIN. 

When, within a pew houbs of the advent of last Wed- 
nesday, I paid a preliminary visit to the Course in the 
Vale of Haselbuiy — ^when, emerging into the road out of 
a series of lovely fields over which I had pursued my 
pleasant way, and heard a horse approaching behind me 
at a swinging trot ; — ^when the rider of that horse, in a 
loud voice, said — 

"Haaigh! Hul-fow^/"— 

I turned round and answered — 

"Haaigh! Hull-Ai^A/"— 
that being the correct mode, I believe, of conducting 
such salutations. It was lucky for me that a gate was 
at hand, for the horse, alarmed, I suppose, at the sudden 
uproar, accompanied by my lifting my hat simultaneously 
with shouting, at once elevated himself in the air and ad- 
vanced towards me on its hind legs — ^a decidedly alarming 
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attitude. I did what I dare say any one else would have 
done, — I leaped the gate^ and, looking round when fisurly 
landed inside, I could see the rider^s hat overtopping the 
hedge and bobbing about like a float on the water with a 
lively eel upon the hook beneath. Moreover, I could see 
the hoofs of the aninud, with the sunshine reflected from 
the shoes, ring a sort of changes with the hat, — ^which, 
however, was not for long, for the hat fell with a 
metallic thug upon the road, adding additional terrors 
to the rampant and unmannerly monster. Essaying to 
put my head over the gate, I was astonished at the terri- 
fic commotion which met my gaze. The horse was still 
in the air, as if anxious to survey the surrounding 
country, and with its legs in a similar position to those 
of the unicorn in the royal arms — only far more ani- 
mated. There was a cloud of dust, out of which came 
flashes of fire as flint and steel came in angry contact. 
The hat, a splendid boxer, — white, with a black band, of 
course, — ^lay crushed in the ditch. The rider — oh ! I can- 
not describe him. His countenance was whiter than his 
hat. His legs were tucked up and clung with a death- 
like embrace. His body was well bent over the pommel, 
and his eyes glowered between the erect ears of the horse 
like the danger lamps of a railway engine. He was 
looking straight at me, as if anxious to address a few 
practical observations. I, too, looked at him — astonish- 
ment, pity, alarm, and, I am afraid, an ungodly dash of 
intense amusement, depicted upon my expressive counte- 
nance. I felt called upon to do or to say something, and so, 
acting, as usual, upon impulse, 1 said, in the most sooth- 
ing of tones — 

" Wo-ho— Wo— Wo-o-o ! "— 
gently lifting my^ hand to suit the action to the word 
and to transmit a mesmeric influence to the maddened 
creature. 

Alas ! The eflect was quite the contrary. Down came 
his pawing feet — plump. Round he twirled, as if upon a 
pivot. Aid away, like a rushing mighty wind, he tore 
down the road in the direction of the course. It was all 
over as suddenly as it had commenced, and, in place of 
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the trampling and excitement which I have only meet 
imperfectly described, waa now heard nothing but the 
echo of departing hoofb and the love-song of a thrush in 
a copse hard by. 

I PUBSUB MT WAT TO THB OOUBBB, MEBT WITH OILPIN 
AGAIN, AND AGAIN LOSB SIGHT OF HIM. 



" So fair and Boftl^, John he cried, 

Bat John he cried in vain ; 

That trot became a gallop soon, 

In spite of onrb and rein." 

I picked up the ^* boxer," after waiting ten minutes or 
«o, and, having then lost even the faintest sound of the 
departed horse, proceeded along my way in the same 
direction, amusing myself with futile attempts to restore 
the hat to something like its pristine beauty, and medi- 
tating upon the wonders of horsedom — its perils and 
dangers, its pleasures, its alloys — ^in common with every- 
thing else of the earth earthy. An old man whom I met 
a mile further on, walking on a crutch, drew up as I 
approached and told me that — 

'^ There was like to be an accident be-now. For a 
feller had gone by upon a humaway boss and had 
knocked down a pig, and frightened dree children, and 
ood arkilled I if I hadn' vall'd back'ard inta ditch." 

I had no doubt, therefore, that Gilpin must have long 
since reached the course, and I thought it not unlikely 
that I should fall in with him again. Nor was I mis- 
taken. For while amusing myself with examining the 
extensive and admirable arrangements for the morrow, in 
the shape of the stands, the marquees, the neatly fenced 
paddock and ring, and all and sundry thereto belonging, 
I came suddenly round a comer where I saw a man wi^ 
his coat ojQT engaged in rubbing down a horse in a foam- 
ing sweat — doing it in a professional style, and energeti- 
cally performing the running accompaniment of half hiss, 
half whistle, with which "hossy" people — God knows 
why ! — ^are wont to solace themselves while thus attend- 
ing to the equine toilet. Seeing me, he ran over and 
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Bhook hands, observing that he was glad / had " mefc 
with no accident" I rather thought the congratulation 
ought to come from me. But he seemed to take the 
affair as a matter of course, and I simply presented his 
hat and gave a broad hint about the pig, which was 
evidently thrown away. For he immediately began to 
say that he had not a moment to lose — ^that he was a 
young " gentleman jock " — ^that he was going to ride to- 
morrow — ^that he had come to look at " the country " — - 
that the animal before us was '' rather fresh, and a new 
*un " — ^and that, if I would only " time " him, he would, 
for my especial satisfaction, ^ow me ''a run 'cross 
country "— jueft, T suppose, by way of whetting my appe- 
tite for the treat in iJie " real race " next day. Of course 
I consented, and, as the proceeding was to be a profound 
secret, we removed to the next field, where, after an enor- 
mous amount of girthing, and re-girthing, and altering 
the rein, and the stirrups, and a great deal more, he fixed 
his hat upon his head, took off his coat, which was con- 
fided to my care, and mounted, while I stood, with my 
watch in my hand, not exactly knowing what I was 
expected to " time." I hope there are not many horses 
so eccentric as this one. For, the moment Gilpin. was 
astride, the horse rushed backward with such impetuosity 
that, being suddenly checked by a thorn hedge, two or 
three hundred feet in the rear, the shock suddenly pitched 
the rider over the pommel, and, to save himself, he flung 
his arms round the animal's neck in a most emphatic and 
affectionate manner. A thousand times faster than he 
had just rushed backward, the animal now rushed for- 
ward — ^passing me like a flash of lightning, or an ava* 
lanche, or any other " fast " matter. 

** Whereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar, 
And calloped off with all his might, 
Ashe had done before." 

Straight — straight ahead ! Up the valley, shaking the 
very earth as he went. Over hedges like a deer. On, on, 
field after field, till I fairly trembled lest the unfortunate 
rider should fall and I should have to pick him up a 
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corpse ! But he held on manfully, and, I think, soon 
recoyered his balance on the saddle, as I saw him, when 
topping a hedge, wave his hat as if in triumph. On, on 
till I was obliged to strain my eyes to catch a glimpse of 
the white sleeves, which, I really began to suspect, were 
destined to pa^s off into space at once in this curious 
fashion. A field-glass from the highest battlements of 
the stand, which I speedily mounted, enabled me to keep 
him in view a little longer. But soon he vanished 
entirely, having disappeared over a hill in the horizon, I 
should say at least five miles away I I waited hour after 
hour, till the night-shadows began to gather, — 

** Till the hnsh'd grove had simg ita parting lay" 
and still he came not. So I set out homewards — medita- 
ting upon Mazeppa, upon "the Headless Horseman," 
upon " Heme, the Hunter," and upou all sorts of other 
*' hoBsy matters," and went to bed and dreamed of 
Gilpin. 

" SO| like an arrow, swift he flew, 
Shot by an archer strong ; 
So did he fly, which brings me to 
The middle of my song." 



THE EVENTFUL MORNING — ITS HOPES, ITS FEARS, ITS 
DISAPPOINTMENTS, ITS REALISATIONS. 



The "elements," alas ! were unpropitious. The cloud a 
great deal bigger than a man's hand gave token of rain. 
The wind howled a dirge in the chimney. Everything 
seemed favorable to that pluvial monster who ever seems 
to take a malicious pleasure in upsetting out-of-door en- 
joyments. But there was consolation in the fact that 
" the glass " was rising — ^rising although the rain began 
to come down with a determination quite distressing 
to behold. Natheless, there was no mistakiug the 
holiday signs about and around. Now a carriage would 
drive grandly by. Now a waggon-load of what, to look 
down upon, appeared nothing but a mass of umbrellas — 
of all shapes and hues. Now a country party on foot, 
composed of men, women, and children — very wet and 

L 
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muddy, but eridently not cast down. Some were from a 
distance, as the eyes of a geologist might at once detect 
from their nether '^embellishments." Red marl, fresh, 
sticky, and warm-colored from the Devonshire district, — 
green-sand capped with chalk from the Dorset hill 
country, — rich black alluvial from the lowlands. On 
they came as the morning passed — ^thicker and faster 
when the trains arrived with their occupants ; — others 
on horseback — on foot — in every conceivable style of con- 
veyance. By ten o'clock all Crewkeme was in a state of 
intense commotion, for the cry was then " The Course ! " 
It still rained. But there was a break in the rack which 
gave promise of a cessation, and when that intelligent 
and communicative countryman said to me, as I was in 
the act of climbing to the box-seat of the 'bus which was 
tooled from the George " per Jones," and the occupants 
of which must unitedly have weighed several tons — ^for 
Bantamism is as yet in its infancy in these parts ; — when 
that respected countryman said to me, in a confidential 
manner, — 

" You 'on't want a umberellar. 'T'ill break away at 
twelve o'clock, and be za hot as vire all the aademoon ! " 

When he spake thus, I know not what possessed me that 
I did not, then and there, put my hand into my pocket 
and draw forth the wherewi' for him to drink success to 
the steeple chases ! But I got upon the 'bus instead, 
and Jones smacked his whip, and away we went, swinging 
in mid air — (springs warranted) — and soon we got into 
the throng of vehicles, horsemen, and footmen, and in 
due time were safely landed upon the Course. 

All the way along we saw people in every direction 
wending their way to the one point — blackening the 
roads and lanes which woimd down the distant hill-sides, 
— dotting the meadow-paths like strings of wild-fowl — 
leaping the hedges at short cuts — ^thickening as the goal 
came nearer and as we were more and more enabled to 
look around the wide and diversified landscape. 
** The horsemen and the footmen 
Came pouring in amain, — 
From many a stately market place, 
From many a fruitful plain ! ** 
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No wonder that the popular estimate was an assemblage 
on the course of twenty thousand people ! I have every 
reason to believe that that was about the number. For 
as the weather cleared up and the sun did come out, as 
Rusticus had prophesied, and the afternoon proved lovely, 
the accessions to the multitude went on, and I dare 
say that after all was over there were people still coming i 
[I of course omit the details of the racing, which was 
excellent—" Sir Bobby" being the " lion " of the day.] 



GILPIN TURNS UP AGAIN AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR — 
TOO LATE, OP COURSE. 



I had arranged to walk to Crewkeme with two or three 
friends, from whom I had got separated during the last 
race, and was pursuing my researches for them in the 
direction of the field gate, when my attention was attracted 
by the approach of a vehicle up the road at a terrific 
pace. The driver was standing erect, urging the horse 
to the utmost, in which he was evidently assisted by the 
solitary passenger, who kept up a series of blows with a 
stick on the left side of the animal, corresponding in 
number and force with those of Jehu on the opposite side. 
They dashed by me, and into the field, at the same pace, 
but I could not fail to recognise in the passenger my 
newly-formed acquaintance of the preceding evening ! 
He had evidently just arrived — I have no doubt by train 
— ^had picked up his trap at the station, — and had thus 
reached the scene of what he had fondly hoped would be 
a scene of triumph — ^in time to hear that it was all over ! 
Ah! Gilpin, 

" Pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snow falls on the river, 
A moment white — ^then melts for ever. 
Or like the borealis race, 
That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow's lovely form. 
Evanishing amid the storm." 

Before I had time to get near him he had mingled with 
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the throng, and all mj efforts to find him were in Tain. 
Where he had been all those hours — what else had be- 
fallen him — what had become of his erratic horse — ^how 
it had fared with him ; — these and a hundred other 
questions I have been asking myself ever since. Should 
this poor writing meet his eye, he will know where to 
apply for the coat of which I have been a faithful custo- 
dian, and thus I do not despair of being able, sooner or 
later, to satisfy myself in all and every of these curious 
adventures. 



FINALE. 



I soon found my friends, and found also that everybody 
was leaving — that the universal cry was " Homewards." 
So away we trudged, — and fell into the throng of endless 
vehicles and pedestrians of all sizes, shapes, and hues. 
And we looked in at the inns at Haselbury, and saw the 
hosts up to their very necks in business, and the tapsters 
in deadly conflict with the beer engines, and the grog 
makers sweeping in shoals of silver. And eke we heard 
the fiddlers screwing up their catgut amid the revelry and 
clatter with which they were surrounded. And Crew- 
kerne, too, we found alive. The streets were full, the inns 
were running over, the vehicles were dashing here and 
there, and there were all the other sights and sounds 
with which a day of bustle and excitement, in whieh a 
vast concourse joins, — is terminated. 

** Now let US sinff Long live the Queen, 
And Gilpin, long Hve he ; 
And when he next doth ride abroad 
May I be there to see I " 
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THE GRAND NATIONAL HUNT STEEPLE 
CHASE 

Was run over the Hasdbury (Grewheme) Course April, 
1866. The occasion was memorable from the death of 
^^ Salam^andeTj^ a favorite horse belonging to Mr. 
Stvdd, an eminevU " racing many' and also from the 
terrible weather on the second day, I give extracts 
from a lengthy description of the meeting : — 

I, in common with tens of thousands of other people, 
had been looking forward very anxiously to the 10th and 
1 1th of April. For months past the coming event was the 
topic of conversation among great and small, old and 
young, over a vast extent of western country, while in 
more distant parts, and among the busier haunts of men, 

" In populous cities pent," 
it was quite as rife and quite as interesting. The " bet- 
ting men " — a, right curious race, — as a matter of course, 
are ever on the qui vive, and the names of Salamander, 
and Shangarry, and Cortolvin, and the rest, were as 
familiar as household words in the public mouth. The 
interest extended even to children — ^the most imitative 
of created things. The two Little Trotandots were ever- 
lastingly discussing the merits of the familiar horses — 
poor Salamander being the decided favorite, on accoimt, 
as they said, of his " pretty name ! " The two midges 
even went so far as to bet with each other, to the extent 
of a halfpenny — ^both upon " the favorite " — although, aa 
a stem parient, I, of course, felt it my duty to put an 
instant stop to this precocious gambling, so that I doubt 
if their books were really " made up," after all. 

I was awake early on the eventful Tuesday morning, 
and 80 were all the household. The Little T.'s, indeed, 
bad tapped at my bedroom door, and instantly, on be- 
coming conscious, I could hear them discussing the merits 
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of Salamander. The sun had just risen, and was peeping 
round the comer of the curtain — and he did greet me with 
a full, open, cheerful countenance — ^when, an instant after- 
wards, I was contemplating the Morning from the opened 
window, into which poured a flood of delicious bird- 
music and the aroma of opening flowers as grateful as the 
perftime of an African palm grave. The country people 
were already beginning to tumble into the town, and 
it was evident that town-life itself was in a state of 
preliminary bustle. That bustle attained full majority 
about ten o'clock, when I sallied forth for 



A WALK TO THE COURSE. 



The streets were then in extraordinary animation, and 
vehicles plying for hire were rapidly picking up their 
passengers, while the country " traps " of every possible 
make were still rattling on, in a state of cram and jollity 
most refreshing and delightful to behold. Getting out of 
the town, I found myself forming one in a vast procession 
composed of the laden vehicles, and dashing horsemen, 
and less aspiring pedestrians, like myself. All along the 
cross roads, and through the field paths, upon the hill- 
sides and on the plain, could be traced strings of animated 
locomotion verging to the great centre of attraction. The 
journey through the roadway was beguiled with listening 
to the passing salutations and the pleasant chaff" which 
flew about on every side. And when, after a couple of 
miles or so, I turned into the meadows, in order to get a 
shorter cut and a less crowded passage, it was a relief to 
tread the soft turf, enameled with daisies and violets, to 
hear " a thousand blended notes " of avial choristry, to 
forget " hossiness " for the nonce, and to submit to the 
influence of " gentle Spring " and its " ethereal 
mildness.'' 

" The thrush from his holly, the lark from his cloud, 
Their chorus of rapture sang jovial and loud ; 
From the soft vernal sky to the soft grassy mound. 
There was beauty above me, beneath, and around." 
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And 80, in the hope that nobody was listening, I thus 
essayed to swell the " chorus of rapture : " — 

Spring ! Spring ! beautiful Spring ! 
Hither warn cometh, like Hope on the wing, — 
Pleasantly looketh on streamlet and flood, 
Raiseth a chorus of joy in the wood ; — 

Toucheth the bud, and it bursts into bloom, 
Biddeth the Beautiful rise from the tomb, — 
Blesseth the hesrt like a heavenly thing ! 
Spring l^Spring ! beautiful Spring ! 

Whenever a man makes a cut " across the fields," it is 
generally with the view of going the nearest way to his 
destination, and it generally ends in his discovering that 
be has been laboring under a delusion. 1 considered that 
not only, by going across the fields, should I be avoiding 
the dense throng along the road, but that I should be 
choosing the nearest and pleasantest way also. Alas ! 
alas ! 

I had gone quite far enough, as I supposed, to be able 
to regain the high road, in order to get straightway to 
the course, when I found that 1 had been taking the 
wrong path, and that the only hope of extrication was the 
wading through a ploughed field of some twenty or thirty 
acres. I could hear the vehicles rushing along the lanes 
and highways around me in various directions. I could 
see people streaming down the hlU-sides, far and near. I 
could hear the shouts and laughter of the vast stream of 
life wending along the main turnpike road. And there 
was I, in the middle of the ploughed field — ^not exactly 
certain as to the course I ought to take, although " sight- 
ing " the stands and marquees upon the course, a mile 
and a half away. I stood musing upon this, when, sud- 
denly, a gust of wind — and it was anything but calm in 
that open and exposed situation ;— a gust of wind suddenly 
smote my hat and sent it careering over the furrows in the 
opposite direction from that in which I was anxious to 
go. I do not know anything more absurd than a man's 
running after his own hat anywhere. But it is the acme 
of absurdity to be doomed to set up a chase of this sort 
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in the middle of a vast ploughed field — when jou are in 
a desperate hurry to be elsewhere, and when there are no 
onlookers to enjoy the fun which you cannot help being 
BO generous in providing. Away went the hat, trundling 
playfully along, and leaping from furrow to furrow. And 
away went I in chase, reminded, naturally, of the immortal 
Mr. Pickwick, and endeavouring to recal his biographer's 
instructions for a successful hat-chase : — " A vast deal of 
coolness and a peculiar degree of judgment are requisite 
for catching a hat. A man must not be precipitate, or he 
runs over it. He must not rush into the opposite extreme, 
or he loses it altogether. The best way is to keep gently 
up with the object of pursuit — to be wary and cautious, 
to watch your opportunity well, get gradually before it, 
— then make a rapid dive, seize it by the crown, and stick 
it firmly on your head — smiling pleasantly all the time, 
as if you thought it as good a joke as anybody else." 

Now, I do not believe that I did smile, either pleasantly 
or otherwise. For there was no need of hypocrisy. I was 
alone. There was no man, nor even rude boy, to indulge 
in a horse laugh at my expense nor to cheer me in my 
exertions. So I tried to keep up with the hat, as 
instructed, and made rapid but unsuccessful " dives," and 
got half savage, at last, and flung my stick, and got knee 
deep in arable, and fell over a furrow. And still the hat 
kept rolling on. I know not how far it was to the 
opposite hedge, but, in carrying the eye across, it seemed 
a sabbath day's journey, and ploughed groxmd is any- 
thing but favorable to rapid locomotion. However 
laughable, therefore, may be the chase of a hat in the 
abstract, it was to me " the toil of a pleasure," as people 
say, and I more than once made up my mind to let the hat 
go and to proceed to the course uncovered. There was a 
gap in the hedge, and up this gap flew my hat, as if 
determined, so far from bringing up, to renew its gambols 
in the adjoining field. I was going at full speed towards 
the spot, when, suddenly, I saw peering, through the gap, 
the laughing face of a man in whose hand was the hat, 
held up in triumph ! 

I thanked my deliverer, and, under his guidance, I 
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ArriTed upon the course long before the sports had com- 
menced, and thus had ample time for survey. 



THE PREPARATIONS. 



The first race was announced at 12.45, and, as I 
arrived upon the ground by half past eleven, there was 
abundant time for looking about and for taking mental 
" notes." I was surprised at the vastness of the prepara- 
tions. What was last week a rather bleak hill-side, had, 
as if by magic, become the site of a tented town. The 
upper part of the field was appropriated to shows and 
other places of amusement — including a small circus and 
I know not how many caravans. A Punch's rostrum and 
its paraphernalia were leaning against the hedge, and its 
proprietor was busily engaged in trimming up his dolls, 
in voicing himself at intervals, and in giving bits of meat 
to " Toby," who lay patiently by intensely studying his 
^*part." The circus people were also busy. For as the 
wind blew about the folds of the marquee in which they 
were to perform, you could see, from time to time, flashes 
of a sort of Highland costume, which, later in the day, was 
found to be donned by a remarkably Highland-looking 
lassie. A less Amazonian female was evidently to grace 
that spangled dress which might be seen hanging in the 
deep recesses, for she was even then manifestly intent 
upon toiletting her hair on the most attractive principles. 
Moreover, the nose of a white horse every now and then 
pushed itself through an opening and gave a friendly 
neigh to future audiences. All, in fact, was busy with 
preparation in this important department. 

The immediate division of the field, as it slopes down 
towards the north, was appropriated to the essential 
purposes of eating and drinking. The booths in 
which the edibles and drinkables were stored — and 
some were of very large size, — stretched across 
almost the entire width of the field, presenting a very 
striking effect — with the "flaunting flags" and the 
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painted designations of the respective proprietors and the 
character of their wares. 

All was bustle and business in those establishments. 
Yea, the eye of the passer-by might wander up the long 
range of each sacred depository, with its rows of counter, 
attended by neatly-clad nymphs and stalwart helpers, 
drawing foaming streams from the grim background of 
casks, — and might behold rows of customers stretching 
forth impatient hands to seize the brimming bumpers, 
— aye, and corresponding rows of mouths to quaff them. 
Around tables, too, in the recesses of the further end, sat 
hungry people doing " ample justice " to the substantials 
and the delicacies under which those tables groaned. 

Again, a space of some one hundred and fifty yards, 
still sloping down that northern hill-side, — ^and then the 
row of stands, with the betting-ring and paddock, the 
telegraph office, the little boxes in which sat the money- 
takers, whose intention to give No Change was duly 
announced in large letters, and whose heaas were just 
visible in their respective apertures, like living portraits 
framed and glazed. The quantity of white and nicely- 
made railing for the vast enclosure was immense, and the 
accommodation afforded was the theme of universal admi- 
ration. The new Grand Stand occupied the centre posi- 
tion, — the Committee Stand, with its considerate arrange- 
ments for the Press, on the right hand, and the Ladies* 
Stand, very nicely carpeted, on the left. The effect of 
the Grand Stand was very imposing, it being simply a 
flight of immensely long steps rising directly from the 
ground to the height, I should say, of some five-and- 
twenty feet. It was partly roofed with corrugated iron, 
and was painted a delicate blue. 

• • » • ♦ 

I look around and see that the people are still coming 
by thousands. I see people mounting the topmost 
branches of trees, and looking, at a distance, like human 
rooks domestically occupied. 'I see immense strings of 
other people covering the hedgerows beneath them. I 
see groups of hundreds upon hundreds wending their way 
to various jumps — the water jumps especially. I see th# 
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booths becoming emptied and a general movement taking 
place to gain some point cTappui — some position favorable 
for viewing what is instinctively felt to be so nigh at 
hand. For the saddling bell rang out just now. The 
Great Grand Stand is becoming densely crowded, and 
very soon it will be Isvidently occupied by the one thou- 
sand five hundred to two thousand people whom it is 
constructed to hold. I see, now, jockeys mounted and 
slowly riding down to the starting place, the horses led 
by their owners, pouring hasty and doubtless sage 
instructions into the jockeys' ready ears. I see that the 
numbers of the running horses are hoisted upon the 
"telegraph," and that the president of the signal bell 
there has already got the rope in his hand. I even see 
that the Judge has succeeded in squeezing himself into 
that little box at the lower comer of the ring to which so 
many eyes will soon be eagerly directed. 

A moment's pause. A silence everywhere. A palpable 
experience of Expectation. And then, suddenly, the ring- 
ing out of the starting bell, — a universal sound from the 
assembled thousands — ^half buzz, half shout — ^very quickly 
rising to a xmiversal roar, — 

" they're off ! " 



Yes ! They're off, as I hear echoed and re-echoed about 
and around me, and as I see from the commotion, as if by a 
universal impulse, which I suppose it is — extending itself 
throughout the great concentrated mass and ramifying 
into the detached masses thrown off around the several 
jumps and elsewhere. Even the " rooks " in the trees 
are evidently in agitation, and I am not surprised to hear 
of sundry crashings of branches which speak little for the 
happy termination of the rook domesticity to which I 
have referred. Yet there is nothing serious the matter 
to life or limb, as yet — to ^'^ rooks" to men, nor to horse- 



What a scene is before me, as I contemplate it in its 
various and varying phases ! The animation and excite- 
ment of the crowds about and around ! The numerous inte- 
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rests 80 manifestly represented, — ^foremost, that is, most 
conspicuous, being the novel Betting Interest, Yes I 
There was a man, when I was in the act of clambering up 
the Stand, who mounted himself, by a curious lifting 
process, into something which I can only describe 
as an eccentric cross between a pair of fat stilts and a 
pair of boots especially constructed for unfortunate bipeds 
deprived, by birth or by accident, of three fourths of the 
natural longitude of leg. The effect was to elevate him 
so considerably above the crowd around him that he 
appeared to be a veritable son of Anak, and no sooner 
was he up, than, looking down from his altitude, he 
addressed the ordinary mortals around him in this wise, — 

" Two to one on Benazet ! " 

Smaller betting men, with red caps and their names 
and addresses displayed upon leather satchells, belted 
round their necks — satchells plethoric of gold and notes, 
I dare say — they, too, sang out, in ringing tones, — 

" Six to one on Sir Bobby ! " 

" Seven to one against Eheu ! " 

" Six to four on the fee-e-ld ! " 

" Five to one, bar one ! " 

" Ten to one on the faylde ! " 

" Six to four against Benazet ! " 

And so on — making a Babel of tremendously " sacri- 
ficing offers" of this description, shouted in all sorts of eager 
voices, and gradually growing up into vast excitement as 
the race proceeded. With this, however, I have nothing 
to do, and it is by no means to my taste. It forms, I 
think, one great blot upon the horse racing system. I 
dare say that certain victims to the delusions of somer 
half a dozen of the professional bet-ers (I wish they were 
better) begin, after their experience on the course, to 
think so too. These half a dozen worthies, having made 
themselves " right " at an early stage of the proceedings, 
took an opportunity, while the public attention waff 
absorbed in another way, to vanish into space, leaving no 
address and no return for value received. 

Well, well ! They are not an atom worse than hun- 
dreds others in walks of life which affect a ten thousand 
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times greater claim to honesty, and shake their pious 
beads at every sin " they have a mind to," in order to 
" Compound for sins thej are inclined to," 
The great race of the day was of course " The Grand 
National." The start was a fine sight. Seventeen mag- 
nificent horses, among the very best in England, are not 
every day brought together in one race, — especially in 
this Far West of ours. The combination of colors, as 
the sun shone out upon the varied dresses of the riders, 
was very beautiful. The effect, as the horses were clus- 
tered together, on leaving the paddock to take up their 
position at the starting post, was like that of a collection 
of brilliant flowers in a vast parterre. But, as in all 
things beautiful, so evanescence and dissolution proved 
■essential elements. Ere a couple of fences had been 
taken, the grouping was sadly disarranged, and the 
"flower bed" began rapidly to thin, till at length it 
dwindled down to a few single plants, at wide intervals, 
with the bloom bedimmed as with a mud-cloud ! Tre- 
mendous was the cheering when the result was declared 
that Shangarry was the conqueror. Vast was the excite- 
ment among the bet-ers and the bet-ees, and vast also 
was the satisfaction and its opposite of all those con- 
cerned therein. 



THE TBUE WAY TO ESTIMATE THE "AFFAIR." 



All I shall say about the other races is this, that, how- 
ever different from each other in degree, on account of 
the prizes and of the status of the competing horses, they 
were fac similes in character — the same anxiety, the same 
commotion, the same betting machinery, the same cheer^ 
ing, the same suspense, the same final shout of triumph ! 

But there was some diversity as regards my own expe- 
rience. The water jumps were evidently the centres of 
80 much attraction — the people hastened to and thronged 
them so determinedly — ^that I made up my mind to take 
up my position at the western jump and to see what 
jumping really is. Accordingly, I elbowed myself through 
the throng which surrounded the stands, and threaded 
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mj way among countless wheels, and patted myself 
through lines of reeking horses thereunto tethered — ^their 
owners and friends popping volleys of champagne and 
pledging fair and gay companions. I passed scene afber 
scene so vividly depicted, on a larger scale, by the won- 
derful pencil of Frith, and in due time I got disentangled 
from the press and pursued my way through the meadows 
in a long procession, brookside bent, as I was. 

* * * * * . 

The slope of the hill towards the water jump gave a 
kind of amphitheatrical effect to the scene, the eye being 
carried gradually up from the water level over a vast sea 
of heads forming one side of a pyramid — with the odd 
interspersing of the booths, with their flying flags, the gay 
equipages and their gayer occupants, the stands with 
their tier over tier of spectators, forming, in the distance, 
a mass of black hats and white faces, most oddly in- 
termingled ! The jump itself looks formidable enough. 
But I saw several bipeds leap it, and the quadrupeds 
apparently made light of it. It was told me that one 
horse, in clearing it, sprang six-and-twenty feet. 

But if the sight of the course was striking, so also were 
the sounds. As I stood waiting the arrival of the horses, 
the air seemed suddenly moved — moved in all its depths 
— with a sound so novel and so strange that it made my 
blood run cold. I at first supposed it to be some awful 
visitation in the form of coming thunder emanating from 
every point of the visible and invisible heavens in solemn 
concert. The various sounds from the course, about three 
quarters of a mile away, had hitherto been defined enough. 
The drums, the gongs, the horns., the voices, the laughter, 
had all a defined, destinctive individuality, so to speak. 
But this was not defined nor individual We all know 
how strange is the effect of the simultaneous movement 
of a large congregation in Church when shifting from 
kneeling to standing, or even when simultaneously turn- 
ing over a leaf. Of the same character, on a vastly 
extended scale, and under the broad canopy of heaven, 
was the effect of this grand polyphonism, which, I was 
soon made aware, arose from the spontaneous expression 
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of relief from previous suspense, finding a universal 
voice in the announcement " The/re oflf ! " 

Yes ! They're off ! I can see the general movement 
and the generally absorbed attention in the direction of 
the starting-place. I can see the " rooks " in all the trees 
holding up their hands to shade their eyes. I can infer, 
from the attitude of the stand men, that binoculars are 
of universal application. But I have enough to do to 
look at home. A stentorian voice has enjoined us water- 
jumpers, under the severest summary punishment, 
to " clear the course," and the " rooks " in an overhanging 
tree (one of whom, by the by, has long been serenading 
us with " Polly Hopkins " upon the flageolet) — declares 
that the horses, in the space of a minute, will be at the 
first hedge in view. And so they are. And over they 
come, some together, some following each other — ^through 
the next field and over that hedge — and over the next. 
And now the leading horse comes thundering down and 
takes the leap right gallantly — followed rapidly by another 
— and another — and another — and even by the unfortu- 
nate laggard, whose will, no doubt, is good to do his work, 
but 

Thank God ! No accident to man nor beast. Then we all 
turn round and set off by a cross cut towards the winning 
post, catching glimpses, as we run, of the horses leaping 
fence by fence as if they owned the air as part and parcel 
of their natural element. In a moment that air is rent 
with joyful shouts — ^with cheers which ring along the vale 
and are echoed from the hill sides, — in proclamation of 
the triumph. # * # # # 

The general enjoyment of the day by what a cockney 
penny-a-liner impertinently calls the "too plebeian" 
element was unmistakable. It was written upon hundreds 
of countenances ; — upon those of the fathers and mothers 
who brought their olive branches to the " outing ;" — upon 
those of the numerous " John Anderson my Jo, Johns," 
who, with their partners for half a century or so, sat side 
by side in quiet comers of the booths ; — upon those of 
Collin as he brought his rude gallantry into play and led 
his Phillis, blushing, to the circus ! 
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Ah ! That circus ! How the Highland lady carried all 
before her in a grand'saltatic outburst ! How the spangles 
glittered here and there ! How the merryman, from time 
to time, upset the '' figure " with his foolish freaks ! How 
delighted the admiring crowd ! As to Punch, he literally 
*' rared " the place with his songs of triumph as he rattled 
the heads of his victims, to the unbounded satisfaction of 
the public — ^young and old ! 

But it all dies gradually away, and business in the 
booths is sensibly diminishing. The stands have long 
been vacated. The aristocratic equipages have glided off 
with their fair and gallant occupants. The " plebeian " 
element has long since harnessed horse and donkey and 
sung out " gee ho ! " The pedestrians have bestridden 
their " shanks's ponies." And the long files of vehicles, 
and cavalry, and infantry, are spreading themselves over 
the highways and byeways in various directions as far as 
the eye can reach in the evening landscape — ^that land- 
scape, alas ! rendered dim and indistinct from the lower- 
ing clouds with which the sleeping-place of Sol is omi- 
nously shrouded ! 

THE SECOND DAY. 



April has ever been held up by the poets, and proved 
by experience, to be the natural symbol of fickleness and 
insincerity. You can no more depend upon an April day 
than upon a jibbing horse. I was going to say — a pretty 
woman. But that would not only be ungallant but 
possibly untrue, and, decidedly, would not have been 
so much in keeping with my subject. Besides, it might 
be landing me over a dangerous fence, and so I drop all 
metaphor and take it for granted that no gentle reader 
will dispute the fact of April's fickleness. If there had 
never been an ounce of experience previously, many 
hundredweight thereof might have been obtained on 
Wednesday, " free, gratis, for nothing." 

I knew that it was " all over," when, on seeking the 
arms of Morpheus on Tuesday night, I touched the 
"glass" and heard the wind making a tuningfork of the 
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poplars in the most moiimfiil of keys. But, positivdy, 
with all my suBpicion of April, I never could have thought 
her half so bad but for the fact that rain and I seem ever 
to have been almost inseparable companions on occasions 
of out-door merrymaking. 

1 really had a great mind not to get up at all, when 
the aforesaid Morpheus at last released me from her em- 
braces, and when 1 heard Nature's Morning Hymn being 
played upon my window pane by fingers streaming with 
rain and accompanied with the most discordant and over- 
blown of diapasons. Yet I did get up, at last, and ate a 
sulky breakfast, and sallied forth a-foot, armed cap-a-pie 
with Macintosh. 

Oh ! how dismal were the streets ! How far more 
dismal were the sullen-looking groups collected under 
gateways, the very impersonations of Disappointment. 
Oh, as 1 got upon the road, what a contrast to the 
hilarity and animation of the multitudes of yesterday ! 
The vast and merry procession had dwindled down into 
widely severed parties, vainly endeavouring to cheer 
each other on, to extort hope from every cloud, and to 
seduce the passers by with favorable weather-prophecy. 
Where, alas ! were the then " gibes," the jokes, the chaff, 
which, erewhile had made the hedgerows ring with 
laughter ? 

The course I found more wretched still. A friend 
likened it to a veritable skeleton of Yesterday. And so 
it was. Much of the canvas had evidently suffered 
greatly. Much of the bunting, so gaily flaunting yester- 
day, was reduced to "lippits." Half the flag at the 
winning post was displayed in curious fragmentary style 
upon the branches of an elm just opposite. The booth 
people and the various other proprietors of the temporary 
establishments sat gloomily about, like grim and miser- 
able Patiences upon the most uncomfortable of Monu- 
ments. The fiftid was throughout in a state of slush, — 
in some parts inches deep, and so slippery that it, was 
with difficulty a footing could be kept. iJmost the first 
thing ihat I saw was a large club-footed man essaying to 
become " erect and godlike " by the preliminaiy means of 

M 
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crawling along the mud all-fours, and but for the helping 
hand of Sergeant Sperring I verily believe he would have 
remained till this time in the Nebuchadnezzer-like 
position ! To form aflfectionate attachment to mud .by 
the most undignified of means — to be bespattered from 
head to foot by passing vehicles — to roll over and over, 
after having vainly endeavoured to make miserable 
headway through innumerable Sloughs of Despond, be- 
came the commonest thing imaginable as the spiteful day 
wore on. 

Yet the people came in hundreds — in perhaps as many 
hundreds as they had come the day before in thousands — 
and a very decent sprinkling of carriages arrived, con- 
taining parties of the gentler sex — thus speaking loudly 
of undaunted courage ! But the damp — both physical 
and metaphysical — had settled firmly upon everything and 
everybody. * 

It is a wonder that no accident of consequence occurred, 
and that the considerate medid who had provided them- 
selves with endless splints and other appliances for frac- 
tured humanity, were not called into requisition. For I 
saw the driver of an omnibus, when " tooling " into the 
course over a rut, pitched oflF head foremost — ^the said 
head embedding itself into the clay soil, leaving the 
heels erect like those of a tumbler, tiU they were seized 
by a Good Samaritan and thus made the instrument of 
extrication. A clay mould of the embedded cranium, 
very much resembling a washhand basin, remained as a 
present to the landed proprietor. If the said landed pro- 
prietor doth not appreciate the gift the owner of the head 
ought evermore to be proud thereof For that head stood 
the ordeal as if composed of Hamhill stone. 

The races, themselves, when they at last began, were 
performed through a sea of slush, and their riders must 
have had a wretched time of it. Prior to the 
running of the principal race, two of the more formidable 
competitors of Salamander were withdrawn, their owners 
fearing to risk the horses over the terrible course. I have 
reason to believe that Mr. Studd would willingly have 
withdrawn Salamander also, and that the sole reason why 
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be did not was the good natured indisposition to disap- 
point the public. So the race commenced, and, although 
there was a temporary abatement of rain, yet it was not 
pleasant to see the poor animals splashing through the 
mire, taking their leaps over hedges with brim full 
ditches, and over the brook swollen far beyond its banks. 
" But Lord," as the quaint old diary maker, Pepys, would 
phrase it, *^ the people did regard it not. Yet methinka 
it was a sorry sight ! " 

TH£ D£ATH OF SALAMANDER. 



They have gone, through mud and through mire, over 
fence after fence, and over the water jumps, and now they 
are coming up the open level, " the favorite " in wimiing 
" form." The excitement at the stands is intense. The 
bet-ers become as reckless as possible. Every eye is 
strained, and every certainty is felt about the placing of 
the bay leaves. When, suddenly, poor Salamander is 
seen to halt, to totter, and, in a moment, to fall help- 
lessly upon the ground ! The competing horses quickly 
pass him, and there lies the animal — his rider standing 
at his head with the reins in his hand, and in an attitude 
of intense despair and anguish. It was one of the most 
striking pictures I ever saw. It most touchingly dis- 
played the final parting of friends — the anguish of a dis- 
severance of the joint heroes of a series of triumphs — the 
aflfection of the man for the ever faithful animal — the 
conviction that the chief victor was laid low for ever, that 
the joint triumphs were ended — appropriately ended, per- 
haps, upon the very scene of contest and almost in the 
very arms of victory ! I can quite understand how the 
rider required to be led away from the spot and brought 
back to the dressing room under the stand, and I felt 
respect for him as I saw him brush his hand across his 
eyes for an obvious purpose. " Hossy " men, as a rule, 
are not traditionally supposed to deserve a high reputa- 
tion for sentimental " weakness," as it is called, and for 
superabundance of natural feeling. I dare be sworn that 
tradition is very wide of the mark as regards the rider of 
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Salamander. Mr. Studd, the owner, was also greatly 
kmri, and for. a long time refused to have the suffering 
animal killed, in the hope thatt something might be done 
to save its life. 



THK HURLY BUBLT. 

The shows have not ventured upon a performance to- 
day. The circus is at peace. The wonderful fish to be 
seen in that caravan, which I yesterday overlooked, 
appears to have the opportunity, in his own retreat, of 
enjoying his native element without a soul to witness 
him. The pleasant voice of Punch is awed to silence by 
the *' elemental strife." The genus blackleg condescends 
to fomething semi-human under the all-levelling in- 
fluences. The gentleman who yesterday, at the low price 
of one penny each, tested the public lungs with brass 
machinery, will not essay to tempt iEolus, who has all 
the live long day, it seems to me, been manifesting a 
determination to have a sort of steeple chase of his own 
against the Pluvial Jupiter. And seeing the pace at 
which he has been going, and notwithstanding the power 
of his antagonist, I re^y believe that he will win the 

stakes. 

# # # ♦ * 

A man's hat flying across the field. A hatless man in 
chase thereof, making the slush fly around him, and 
quickly ploughing it lengthways by the impetus of his 
prostration ! A roar of laughter, amid which a score of 
other hats are following in the wake of hat the first, and 
as many hatless men are pursuing in every direction — 
the greater number copying faithfully the performances 
of the leader 1 This sudden series of events induces me 
to carry my ©yes to the upper part of the field, and I am 
.speedily convinced how decided is the victory of old 
iEolus. The rain, indeed, is still a torrent. The wind is 
a very lion roaring in his might ! High up in the driving 
avalanche of moisture, streaming from a leaden sky, I 
behold a succession of flights of what may be hats, or 
dates, or drowned rooks, or any other piece of fancy 
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^myrkf but what really, as I soon become oonrinced, are 
veritable fragments of that vast mass of booth«oovermg 
which has broken one of its side stays, and, held on by 
the other, in flapping fast and loose alofb, with a tremen* 
dbus noise, and sending itself in fragments into space. 
Evidently the contending element is at the run-in, with 
./Eolus carrying all before him ! He has whipped up a 
very tornado to the rescue. For now an awful crash, and 
a mighty roaring, like the noise of many waters, and a 
chorus of screams — and behold ! that other booth has 
become rudely stripped of its canvas, and its timber-work 
is crashing to the earth. I hasten to the imiuediate 
scene, and the confusion and alarm defy my feeble power 
of description. The people are rushing out of the other 
booths, and the proprietors and their friends are strug- 
gling to save the various wares, to prop the rocking, 
timber, to hold on the struggling roof In two or three 
cases their effects are success^! But for others the 
immediate certainty is wreck and ruin. See ! A tendfle 
rent at the extreme end — a crash of a portion of the roof- 
work — a sweep off of no end of glass and meaner crockery 
— another rent — a rushing out by a man with a rump of 
beef upon a dish, — a tumble in the mud, sending the beef 
into the slush to be scrambled for by the officious crowd ; 
— ^a rush in by a whiskered youth, gallant and stalwart, and 
his seizure of one of the attendant nymphs — selected not 
*' promiscuous like," you may depend upon it — and his 
bearing her forth, amid the cheers of the bystanders, not 
a moment too soon 1 For instantly the whole structure 
eomes toppling to the earth. 

In this wise goes the windy revel on, till the proud 
^ tented field,^' with three or four exceptions, becomes a 
heap of shapeless ruin. There sit the proprietors among 
their unprotected stock in trade — ^the very pictures of 
•despair I And with abundant reason, verily I 

iriNALB. 



It is a cheerless, miserable scene. The last race is- 
burriedly got over» and the homeward movement becomes 
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quickly general. It is anything but inspiriting, I assure 
you. For myself, I linger a little to contemplate the 
havoc and to commiserate with the unfortunate, and then 
proceed to plod my weary way alone. My chief occu- 
pation, as I battle with the wind which almost stops my 
breathing, and the rain which bids fair to drown me, is to 
anathematise the stupidity of so denuding the highways 
of hedgerow shelter that the wayfarer is necessarily 
exposed to every blast that blows and to every drop 
that falls. I wish the people who commit such folly were 
compelled to do penance upon Ham Hill, clad in nought 
but shirt and small clothes, during every ounce of rain 
and every gale of wind for the next twenty months ! 

At last mine ingle-side is safely reached, after a very 
tedious navigation. I am welcomed as if my voyage had 
been round the Cape of Good Hope. Mrs. T. half deluges 
me with various forms of " something hot." The Little 
T.'s, like ministering angels, are bustling and busying 
themselves in every possible way. The whole household, 
in short, for the nonce, is thrown into commotion. But it all 
subsides at last, when I re-appear downstairs like a giant 
refreshed by the change to dry habiliments. And then, 
after having drunk success to future steeple chasings, I 
naturally yield to the seduction of fire-side easy-chairness, 
and, in dozy dreams, review the great conglomeration 
of delights, misfortunes, pleasures, pains, diversities 
innumerable. 



EAST DEVON AND COLYTON STEEPLE 
CHASE AND RACES. 



APRIL, 1864. 



The older I get, the more I become settled in a notion 
conceived some time ago, that to make any mark in the 
world — ^to stand well in the eyes of the general public — 
it is essential to be more or less a Hossy Man. The true 
poet — when so scarce an article is to be found — may 
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command the admiration of the few who comprehend and 
appreciate his genius. He may leave behind him the 
memory of a great name. The intellect of a people may 
do honor to him on the anniversary of his 300th birth- 
day — as the intellect of a people is at this moment doing 
what is supposed to be honor to the immortal memory of 
the greatest of all poets and moral philosophers combined. 
Yea, — in spite even of that great man, the Mayor of 
Carlisle, who has favored us with the opinion that 
*• Shakespeare was, perhaps, a clever man," but that he 
ought, undoubtedly, "to have turned his talents to a 
better purpose ! " The great preacher may fill a Tabernacle 
with the gaping crowds who love any excitement and 
mistake the tinkling brass of clap trap sectarianism for the 
pure religion which liveth only in the heart. The poli- 
tician may be wafted into the Seventh Heaven of delight 
by the breath of popularity as fickle as the wind. Even 
Mammon — ^the great deity of modem times — may com- 
mand all the outward and visible observances of the 
devotion in ^hich too commonly is concentrated all the 
heart and soul of the great servile babbling crowd. 

But all these are extreme cases, and therefore I say 
again, that in the ordinary affairs of life — in the elbow- 
ings of every day mortals through the great Vanity Fair 
— although a man may not be a poet, nor a preacher (and 
preaching is infinitely more popular than practice) — or 
even a wealthy man (for whom, even if a fool, " respect," 
as it is called, is boundless) — I say, that for ordinary 
mortals, and for the affairs of ordinray life, a man is of 
but small account, whatever his qualifications in other 
matters, unless he partaketh, more or less, of the nature 
" Hossy." To get the reputation of being a good judge 
of a nag, I clearly see, is the passport to a great deal of 
what is tabooed to less gifted mortals. And when I 
make enquiries about a man of whom it may be my busi- 
ness to know something, and when the answer is, " What, 
don't you know that there's no man in England better up 
in the points of a horse than he is ? " then I see at once 
how enviable is hossy reputation — ^how poor and insigni- 
ficant am I — ^how the striving after useftilness, or fietme 
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(fts it is called), or the endeavour to lead an honest life — 
how utterly. insignificant are all these to the greatness of 
a hosBj man! 

Ah I my friends, I am afraid that moralisiqg in this 
style, as I wended my way to Colyton on Wednesday last, 

had the effect df . But no. Excuse me for leaving 

the sentence unfinished. Poor human nature, alas! is 
very w^eak, and I: — God knows my heart ! — should be 
ashamed of myself to suppose that 1 am above the weak- 
ness of my betters. What if I did, for the nonce, under 
pressure of the influences around me, assume a virtue 
though I had it not ? It was in this wise : — 

When I, and a friend of mine, arrived at Colyton and 
ordered breakfast, and were asked if we would like to 
join a party of gentlemen in the parlor, and answered 
Yea, I little thought that I was about to figure myself as 
a hossy man among " professional jocks " come to carry 
off the honors of the day. But so it was. For I had 
hardly seated myself when one of these professionals — ^a 
very respectable and well conducted young man, I feel 
bound to record — ^bent across the table towards me, and, 
in the most confidential of ways, and with the most scru- 
pulous care lest the rest of the party should overhear his 
question and my superlatively important answer, said, 

" What do you think of the Little Brown Mare?" 

Now, if he had asked me what I thought about the 
Music of the Spheres, or about the great Tapioca Question, 
or about the probability of a visit to the races by the Man 
in the Moon — if he had put any poser of that kind, I 
really believe that I should not have been more puzzled 
for an answer. What did I think of the Little Brown 
Mare 1 I — ^who, I blush to confess, hardly know 
a mare from a mermaid — I, who never in the course of a 
lifetime, so far, had no more experience of practical horse- 
manship than the agony of some two or three essays 
thereat with results very much resembling the feat of the 
celebrated " citizen of credit and renown." What did / 
think of the Little Brown Mare ? 

Prior to that eventful day, now two years since, when 
Colyton set the spirited example of re^tuscitating the long 
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locally dormant science of horse racing, I should have at 
once confessed my utter ignorance of the subject, and 
should have suggested that my questioner had mistaken 
me for some real authority. But from the day to which 
I have referred, when Blackhawk (if I recollect rightly) 
and the rest immortalised themselves, the conviction has 
been rapidly gaining upon me that for a man ignorant of 
horseflesh to think of making his way in the world, or of 
gaining the love of his fellow men, is a mockery, a delu- 
sion, and a snare. 1 therefore, so far from confessing my 
inferiority, did at once what 1 have seen done by the 
really knowing ones. I assumed the gravest of looks. - I 
wrinkled my forehead in a maimer to indicate the most 
intense reflection. I pursed up my lips as if seeking a 
relief from the terrible strain at once brought to bear 
upon my intellectual faculties. I looked my questioner 
fiill in the face, and, instantly thinking of the famous 
Lord Burleigh, I gave him one of the most significant of 
nods, accompanied with a benignant smile, winding up^ 
after a short but emphatic pause, with a monosyllable, 
equally significant and to the point, to this effect — 

YES! 
followed instantly by another most eloquent nod. 

I shall not soon forget the effect of this great mental 
effort. Questioner's fkce became instantly suffused with 
the most comprehensive and radiant of smiles. He also 
nodded to me, and, looking roimd upon the company, 
observed — 

" That's the very thing we've been saying here all the 
morning ! " 

I had evidently established my reputation afi a racing 
authority. And how cheaply ! But it was the means of 
giving me the eTUree throughout the day to hossy society, 
and, being chary of remark, although prominent, at times, 
in the most critical of ezaminationsy I managed to get on 
triumphantly, and was solemnly appealed to more than 
once for the favor of my opinion of certain of the animals. 

The moral of all this, if I mistake not, points in the 
direction of the thinking man's experience of every day 
life. How shallow is the foundation upon which many a 
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reputation for wisdom is built — ^how easy to assume the 
mask of Appearance and to achieve that grand exploit 
which seems to be the paramount ambition, — ^to wit, the 
cheating into the belief that you are not your real, modest, 
respectable, honest self, but somebody infinitely greater, 
and grsjider, and wiser, and better ! 

Yet I should not be surprised to find that my newly 
acquired fame is destined to a very short career — that the 
windbag will one of these days be pumped suddenly out, 
— and then, instead of breaking my heart about it, I 
shall philosophise upon that other moral which also some- 
times finds its application among those superlative and 
immaculate beings who condescend to play their noble 
parts on the great stage of every day life ! 

THE COURSE. 



I was early on the course at Pratt^s Hill, on the 
Sidmouth Road — two hours before the racing commenced. 
But already a considerable number of people had assem- 
bled. The booths were erected, several gingerbread stalls 
were already sweeping in the halfpences, and Lightwood's 
" Sparring Saloon " gave evidence of commencing a hard 
day's work, for I saw the respected proprietor earnestly 
engaged in the back ground in washing himself white, 
with Jem Mace*s Nigger contemplating the process, 
having abandoned every hope of the successful issue of a 

similar operation on his own person. 

4F « 4F « » 

The distance from Colyton is about a mile and a half 
— along a road to traverse which is alone worth a long 
journey. Its hedgerows are enameled with myriads of 
primroses, and variegated with bluebells and countless 
other lovely flowers, and there are grand hedgerow elms, 
which are becoming scarce in many places under the pre- 
vailing mad and senseless rage for imitating the Dorset 
Downs in districts which Nature has decreed shall need 
tree-protecting agency. At every step as you move 
upwards — for it is an ascent throughout — you get 
glimpses of sublime stretches of country, such as can be 
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met with in Devonshire alone. When you arrive upon 
the course the scene is truly grand. It embraces the 
lovely Seaton Bay, and the vast extent of coast which 
stretches out to form the promontory of Portland, and 
the eye may range inland through almost the entire 
stretch of the lovely Valley of the Axe, including innume- 
rable combes and subordinate contributions in the way 
of hills rising one behind the other, and glimpses of blue 
water flowing down among the meadows, like silver 
threads laid snake-wise upon moss. And you perceive the 
landscape dotted with villages which lie basking in the 
sunshine, and farms half buried in the luxuriousness of 
their own pastures, and hedgerows tracing the surface 
like lines upon a map, and trees which in the distance 
appear to unite into a very forest, and over all the blue 
vault of heaven, with the bright orb which gives the 
whole vitality and beauty, and which enables you, having 
feasted upon the near, to wander off into the remote, and, 
amid the horizontal hazes, to imagine a repetition of 
other lovely scenes, even as the Beautiful ever reproduces 
itself in the vast, diversified, and wonderful phenomena 
of which the material creation and the immaterial mind 
are mysterious component members. 
[I purposely omit, as out of place, any details of the 
races.] 

I MARK, READ, LEARN, AND INWARDLY DIGEST THE 
SCENE BEFORE ME. 



When I sat down to that sherry and those sandwiches 
to which such " ample justice " was done, I had time to 
look about me and to take mental note of the animated 
and interesting scene. Even then I saw that all the 
people had not yet arrived. Along that pleasant road 
from the town, which for hours during the earlier part of 
the day had been thronged with the approaching holiday 
folk, were coming yet a few, and the pleasant paths 
through the fields were dotted here and there with 
humanity — doubtless moralising on the maxim about its 
being better to be late than never. Around me were 
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Tehicles drawn up in due order, with their gaily dressed 
lady occupants and their hossy 'squires^ and laughing 
children — all more or less engaged, as I was, in the busi- 
ness of sherry and sandwich. The booths were doing a 
roaring trade — ^the pop of ooi^, the rattle of cutlery, and 
ever and anon the smash of crockery, being borne upon the 
breeze in charming harmony. The sparring saloon was 
thriving immensely, amid the oft repeated applause 
of an evidently delighted audience. A dense mass of 
people thronged against the ropes by which the course 
was indicated, and crowding the hedges was a long line 
of humanity going off in perspective down the *^ sideling." 
The Colyton band was playing very prettily near the 
crowded stand. The sun shone brilliantly over the scene. 
The officials were busy everywhere — ^intent upon the dis- 
charge of their duties, and it was obvious that enjoyment 

was all paramount. 

« « « « » 

The saddling bell soon calls attention to another race. 
There is a rapid gathering up of fragments, and a settling 
into places, and soon the race is over. And then another 
comes on, and ere long there begins a homeward move- 
ment without waiting for the pony race, and carriages 
begin to roll away, and those who have to foot it consult 
their watches anxiously, and move hurriedly off — ^for the 
Bun has set and home is distant. And when the pony 
race at last is over, comes the great rolling out of the 
human tide, and all along the road it pursues its 
way in all the diversity and good humour so proper to 
the occasion. People in vehicles forget that foot people 
have limbs to break, and dash furiously among them at 
s, swinging trot. Equestrians whiz wildly by, and even 
donkeys are led away by the excitement. The jokes and 
jibes on every hand would sparkle visibly in the atmo- 
sphere if the darkness had set in — ^which, thank goodness,, 
it has not. Everybody seems as if at a carnival. And, 
Although a rumour runs along with electric speed that a 
vehicle has "come to grief" — its occupants thrown about 
the road like ninepins— yet the general joy, so far from 
being seriously marred, is rather helx>ed by the fact that 
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the only injury sustained is the loss of a lady's crinoline 1 
So gradually the scene is hushed, and the human throng 
becomes dissolved into its single elements, and home is 
reached by steam, by horseflesh, or afoot, and nought 
remains but to talk over the events of the day, and to 
treasure them in pleasant memories. 



ANOTHER DAY ON THE PRATTS HILL COURSE. 



APRIL, 1865. 



If I do not become thoroughly saturated with " hossi- 
ness" it will not be for the want of association with 
things " hossy." And yet a man said to me, as I was 
setting out upon my six-miles walk to Pratt's Hill last 
Wednesday — 

"Mr. Trotandot, how is it that we never zee you 
a-horseback? Here you be gieing o' us tremendous 
accounts o' boss racing, and discoosing in the most lamid 
fashion about stable matters, and itt your boss appear' th 
to I to be theck everlasting walkingstick." 

" The fact is, friend," I replied, " naturally I am not 
stable minded — not gifted with the hossy intellect. I am 
hossy only on state occasions — ^in the same way as that in 
which I take a churchwarden's pipe only on * state ' occa- 
sions,and even tolerate disagreeable and pretentious people. 
It is twenty years since my last mount, and that mount 
was a practical illustration of the transitoriness of human 
grandeur. I set out the admiration of the public. My 
* get up ' was wonderful. But I had not gone three miles 
before the horse and I were in two different parishes, and 
I have no wish to call to mind the uncomfortable state of 
mud in which I found myself, and which rendered me an 
object of conrfcempt in my own eyes and one of pity in the 
eyes of all beholders." 

As a matter of oourse, I walked to Colyton. And over 
the lovliest of lovely countries, on one of the loveliest 
April mornings. April ! It is a preternatural July. 
Wh&re we shall all be, and into what elements we shall 
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find ourselves, ere the arrival of July proper, I must leave 
to the speculations of my friends the High Farmers, who 
are evidently bent upon doing their utmost to denude 
the country of its natural shelter and to sap the sourcea 
of needful moisture. Oh ! It woi a lovely walk ! — 
through the lanes and pathways amid wild-flower per- 
fume and a chorus of bird-music. Yea, the hedgerows 
were festooned with beauty in every form and of every 
conceivable hue. The dew-drops stood upon the grass 
like diamonds. The air was redolent of Nature's incense. 
The hills seemed in the very act of rejoicing. The 
valleys seemed to leap and sing. The river — or what is 
left of it — ^joined its ripplings with the choristry of ani- 
mated things, and thus was there the outpouring of an 
anthem of praise to the Author of all ! 

I was thinking of this as I walked along — ^thinking, in 
the half dreamy state which the overcrowding sense of 
natural beauty engenders, when I was suddenly recalled 
from poetry to fact by a stentorian voice ahead making 
the welkin ring with what were evidently the snatches of 
a song. For, with patient listening and rapid lessening 
of distance between us, I was soon enabled to catch the 
following, out of many verses : — 

** Oh, he that hev got a weyke stummick 
'lU mek but a pitiful mealer, 
An' he that got nothing to eyte 
'111 be sure to get liddler and liddler." 

The minstrel proved to be a navvie of Herculean bulk, 
seated upon a gate eating bread and cheese. A second 
nawie, engaged in the same exercise, was standing by, 
and occasionally swelled the chorus with alarming gusto. 
So tremendously enthusiastic was the burst which welled 
against me as I rounded the comer in which I found 
them, that it almost lifted my hat from my head. I 
could not resist the power of sympathy, and therefore 
joined my voice with theirs. Nothing could have proved 
a more favorable passport to their regard. They wel- 
comed me with extraordinary demonstrations of respect, 
aud we soon got into an animated conversation, in the 
course of which they told me that they were formerly 
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members of the choir of Church, which was a 

** notive " one before the days when " the passons took it 
into their heads to interfere with zingers and to call congre- 
gaational blaring * music' " " Jack there," continued the 
principal speaker, " was a Tartar for the baaze-vile, and had 
zawed away miles o' catgut in rottling out baaze solos, 
and that, in the wold church. But he drow'd it up in 
disgust when passon turned out the wold choir and got in 
a pack o' squalling charity children," and, in a savage 
moment, he smashed the back o' the " baaze-vile " by 
fiercely banging it against the clerk's bald head — the said 
<5lerk having been instrumental in getting the "wold 
hands turned out of the gallally." The conversation, 
which was strictly musical, terminated in the offer of a 
song, which I at once accepted. It was not an easy 
matter, however, to get the accomplishment of this 
voluntary offering. The key note was the first difficulty. 
Then it was too high, — then too low. Then he had to 
" try back " over and over again. Then " Jack " was 
appealed to, and that gentleman, after untying his neck- 
cloth, so as to give full play to his enormous diapason of 
a throat, ran up and down a great variety of scales, and 
arrived invariably at the conclusion that the same note 
was not the same note, and that it mattered not what 
that note really was. At length, after a great number of 
abortive efforts, the song was sung in this wise : — 



WULD GRUMMLETON. 

Wuld Grummleton was a most terrible Turk, 

As I*ve a-yird people zay, 
He zwar'd in an hour he*d do moore work 

Than ez wife her*d do in a day. 
** Wi' all my heart," zes th' good wold dame, 

" I be agreeable, anyhow ; 
Zo thee shet bide in howze ta-day, 

An' I'll goo dreyve th' plough. 

But thee must veed th'' brinnl'd zow, 

An' the Uddle pigs in th* sty, 
An' thee must milk th' tiny cow, 

Er Tiny her '11 goo dry. 
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An* thee must mine th' bank o' yam 

That I spinn'd yesterday, 
An' thee must watch th' sparkid hen, 

Or her 'U goo lay astray. 
An' thee must zee to th' daily pans, 

£r th' creyme 'U be spwoil'd therein. 
An' thee must mine to turn th' malt 

That's droughing in th' kiln." 

Th' wull dumman took th' whip 'n her hand, 

An' went ta dreyve th' plou^ — 
Th' wull man took th' milking pail 

An' went to catch the cow. 
Bnt Tiny winced, and Tiny hunch'd, 

An' Tiny cock'd her nose, 
An' Tiny upsot th' pail also 

An' shod th' milk auver his hose. 
An' 'tis ** Oh, Tiny ! " an' ** Wo, Tiny ! " 

An' " Drat th' cow, bide still ! 
If I milks such a maggoty twoad agen 

'T '11 be awful agen my will ! " 

An' he vargot th' hank o' yam, 

An' th' puppy-dog stol'd it away ; 
An' he rargot th' sparkid hen. 

An' zo her laid astray. 
He went to veed th' hungry pigs, 

A-2runting in th' sty, 
But he hum'd his head agen a pwost 

An' amaust knock'd out his eye. 
** A fine joke, my head's a-broke, 

Od dam th' pigs and th' sty. 
If they ffits no vittles till Doominsday 

They'fl never be sard by I." 

He left th' creyme to stan' in th' chum. 

An', turning ezzsull about, 
Lar a massy well ! there stood th' zow 

A-slushing in her snout ! 
He stoop'd to pick a zwinging stick. 

To gie th' wuld zow her hire, 
But she hum'd betwixt his ligs all avright. 

An' drow'd un slap into the vire. 
** Od dam thee, now, for a plaguey zow, 

A surprising zow bist thee, 
More harm thy snout can do in an hour 

Than I can meud in dree ! " 

In cawm th' wull dumman a-wringing her han's^ 

An' thus in haste she spoke : — 
** The yore boss lies 'pen his back in th' pond. 

An' th' plough an' &' tackle be broke." 
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An* 'tifl " O, Dobbin ! my poor Dobbin I 

An' what a wuld fool was I ! 
If I wean the birches ver maaster agon 

I wishes as I mid die ! *' 

Wall Grommleton zwared by th' sun and th' moon^ 

An' by all th' green leares 'pon th' tree, 
If ei wive ed but take to her office agen 

Her shonld never be caddled by he. 
An' 'tis "0, zay nothing, don't ee, pleyze, 

Ver I hates to be called a fool, 
Bat bastle about an' pat all things ta rights, ' 

An' I'll let thee alone to role."^ 



I MBBT WITH A H0S8T ADVENTURB, AS MAT NATURALLY 
BB EXPECTED. 



Jack and I joined in chorus at the end of eyery verse, 
and a tremendous row we made of ,it. We might have 
staid there till now had it not happened that a gentle- 
man in a gig pulled up and invited me to a seat. The 
gig was somewhat primitive, and had evidently seen 
enormous service in its early days, and very little clean- 
ing in its present stage. It was high upon the wheels, 
fltiif in the springs, and had a splashboard like a Wall 
of Defence over which we had to tip in order to get a 
view of the horse's ears. It was aU of a rattle, as if 
afflicted with a chronic St. Yitus's dance, and its limbs 
were universally out of joint. The horse itself, I should 
say, was more up to plough work than to anything in 
the roadster line. It was jet black and high-boned, and 
its enormous tail kept constantly frisking behind the 
splash board, very much to our (or, at least, to my) dis- 
comfort. Its ■ fetlocks were not of the thorough-bred 
stamp. They were enveloped in a mass of hair which 
might be very useful, for aught I know, and which 
certainly conveyed the idea of stability, but which 

* There are several versions of this highly instractive ballad. 
Hine is mainly a translation qf that of Mr. J. Yonoe Akennaii« 
F.H.S., in his charming little book *'Sprwg Tide; or, The 
Angkr and hU FriejuU.^* 

N 
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was by no means ornamental I accepted the invi- 
tation, and climbed up into the vehicle. My navvy 
friends expressed great regret at my leaving, as they had 
another song in store, and said that since I musA go they 
would look out for me in the evening and lighten my 
homeward journey with a "stave," if quite agreeable. 
So we parted. 

I had not proceeded in the gig more than three hun- 
dred yards before the driver invited my especial attention 
to "the old boss." 

" I'm bloVd," said he, " if I don't think there's sum- 
mat the matter wi' th' old boss I " 

" Fm blow'd " if I didn^t think so too, for the off fore 
leg set up an extraordinary movement, elevating itself 
into the air, and then turning a sort of circular motion, 
the others remaining in a quiescent state. 

" Wo-ho !" said the driver. 

" Wo-ho r said I. • 

"He's took wi' spavin, methinks," said the driver. 
" Jump out, sir, and take 'n by the head." 

Now, of all the unpleasant things one may be called 
upon to do in passing through this vale of tears, very 
few are more unpleasant to me than to have to take a 
horse by the head when he takes it into that head to be 
up to nonsense. However, I could not refuse, and so I 
jumped out, advanced to the front, and made a feint to 
seize the reins. Somehow, all the legs seemed to be sud- 
denly " took " in the same manner as the first one, and 
the animal, so far from reciprocating my advances, mani* 
fested an obvious determination to repudiate them at all 
hazards. It went suddenly backwards, and sent the gig 
plump against a wall, with such a shook that one of the 
wheels fell instantly in pieces — the driver lying in the 
road amoiigst the spokes ! The friendly navvies rushed 
up to the rescue, and it was soon clear that no personal 
harm was done. The poor fellows good naturedly volun- 
teered to get the horse and vehicle to Colyton, and I 
resumed my journey to the race ground on foot — in 
profitable meditation upon the perils and dangers of 
every other mode of locomotion^ 
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Colyton, as 1 passed along its familiar streets, was be- 
coming thoroughly aroused. Everybody seemed dressed 
regardless of expense. Carriages, gigs, waggons, and all 
other forms of conveyance, were rapidly becoming yoked 
to animals of all soits of qualities and breeds. The fife 
and drum boys were tuning their instruments. The- 
brazen sackbuts, psalteries, and all kinds of music, were 
already on their way, for I saw the last of them — ^so big 
that its blower might easily find ample house accommoda- 
tion for himself and/amily within its recesses — I saw it 
borne out of a house and conveyed in hot haste up the 
road along which the lesser voices of brazen harmony had 
preceded it. And yea, along that road went crowds of 
race-goers, discoursing as they went, — the sweltering 
weather and the coming sport providing ample topics. 
What a lovely road it is ! What a grand and truly 
English prospect lies far and wide around ! The poor 
foolish people who rush to foreign lands in search of the 
Beautiful can little know of the surpassing beauties 
which lie neglected at their very doors at home. Over 
hill beyond hill may range the e^e of him who toils the 
" steep ascent" up the two miles of " Sidmouth Road" to- 
wards the course. Miles and miles of unspeakable love- 
liness lie stretched at his feet. The valley of the Axe 
must charm the dullest. Through the green meadows, 
and among the young leaves upon the . countless elms, 
and among the grand bouquets of orchard blossoms, — 
winds the placid river, rippling from its tiny source, far 
away among the Dorset hills, and widening as it comes, 
and glistening along, until the sea at Seaton, glistening 
also at one's feet almost, stretches out her arms, like a 
welcoming mother, and receives the valley-waters in her 
fond em^brace. 

Go and see for yourselves, ye of little faith^ if such 
there be who read these veritable chroniclings 1 



THE COUESB AND ITS BELONGINGS. 



To-day, however, there is nought but animation and 
bustle, where to-morrow, if you seek the spot, the only 
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sounds will be the sounds of nature. The sports are 
about to commence as I arrive. I see on every side the 
most promising arrangements. Hunting men tell me 
that although the banks are somewhat rotten, yet the 
jumps are " nothing," and that the course is a very fair 
one. The stand is a permanent institution, and is war- 
ranted substantial. The booths are on a far more exten- 
sive scale than I have ever seen on the same ground. 
« « « « ♦ 

I drink healths with everybody, of course, — ^for I meet 
many an old friend, and we talk about old times, and, in 
a way, renew life. Ah ! my friends, my friends ! as the 
years roll on, and as we thus meet, race after race, and 
note the Race of Life — the grey hair creeping over each 
others' heads, the tremour of the failing hand we grasp, 
the lessening fire in the eye which kindles as it beams 
upon us — as we see and know all this, what a lesson 
ought we not to learn ! 

Carpe diem. I must not sermonize. I vnll not. 
Yet 

The raoes are on. I view them from the stand. I 
stroll about the course. I watch the various and varying 
proceedings. A friend pounces upon me, and takes me 
in charge, and lugs me bodily to his dog-cart, where 
there are stores of champagne,, unexceptional luncheon, 
and pleasant chat. For the presence of champagne, 
and the havoc made of it by that party in the neighbour- 
ing waggon, brings up the story of the Italian nobleman. 
That nobleman, it seems, invited an American to an 
" elegant repast" of champagne and iced peaches, and the 
Yankee, in the exercise of the privilege of the Floggers 
of all Creation, thus addressed his host on leaving: — 
"Strainger, I like your cider, anyhow, but hang your 
pickles." 

So we go on, till a juggler, in the most solemn manner 
possible, appears upon the scene and performs extraordi- 
nary feats with balls and knives ; — ^till the Happy Family, 
consisting of a cage full of rats, cats, dogs, owls, 
monkeys, and I know not what besides, — ^but all looking^ 
very miserable, — throws the JTiggler into the shade ; — ^tiU 
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the band has almost blown itself out of breath ; 
— 'till the evening shadows begin to mantle the earth y — 
till the footmen begin to take their parting glass, and the 
vehicles tfre horsed, and the movement homeward begins } 
— ^till the last race has been run, and the sports have 
ended. 



THE RETURN JOURNEY AND WHAT BHFEL, THIS STORt 
ENDS AS IT BEGAN, WITH, MINSTRELSY. 

I set out with the rest. All the road fropa the course 
to rf^Jolyton is thronged. I see one smart young man, 
with a skyblue necktie and lilac kids, turn a summer- 
sault over his horse's head as he attempts a "showing off" 
over a poor old couple in a donkey cart, and I am glad at 
his affliction. I see another young man in a fourwheel, 
-*-one upon whom the sun to-day, — I am talking figura- 
tively as well as literally — has, I am sure, been shining 
with unusual lustre, — I see him urging his horse and 
passing everybody " like the wind." And a quarter of a 
mile beyond I find him lying in a ditch. I see happy 
family groups, and I hear the laugh of children — delight- 
ful sound at all times ! — and I know, without their 
telling me, that they have all spent a happy day and have 
laid up stores of pleasant memory. The races, the races, 
are the universal theme. I hear those whom I pass dis- 
course thereon, and I feel sure that the little groups we 
see away in far off fields, and going over far off hills, — 
everywhere along the homeward paths — are talking of 
that subject and of nothing else. Colyton, as a matter 
of course, is overflowing with bustle and hospitality. 
Hospitality is one of its pleasant characteristics. I hear 
people invited into twenty houses, and every glance into 
every window reveals to me unmistakable evidence of the 
good cheer inside. I am myself asked to a dozen 
places, and I know I should have that which gives a 
zest even to the plainest fare — a welcome. 

But I hurry on. And, will you believe it ? Verily, I 
fall in again with my navvy friends ! They have waited 
for me upon the road. They liked "my talk in the 
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morning," they are good enough to say. They wait 
because I like music and '* don't scorn a poor man !" 
And 60 we all sit upon a gate, and "Jack" sings his 
promised song, and with that song I finish my '^ say," 
and I think that the moral of both songs will not be 
lost upon the reflecting reader : — 

TH' HARNET AND TH' BITTLK 

A Hamet zot m a elem tree, — 
A riggler spiteful twoad was he — 
And he merrily zing'd as he did zit, 
£z sting za sharp as a bagganitt, 
" Oh, who's za bold and fierce as I, — • 

I fears not bee, nor wopse, nor vly ?" 
Chorus — Oh, who's za bold &a 

A Bittle up theck tree did dim', 
An' scamfuUy did look at him, 
Zes he — ** Zur Hamet, who gid thee 
A right to zit in theck there tree ? 
Although you sings za nation fine, 
I teU thee theck's a howse o' mine. " 

Chorus— Although you zings, &o. 

Th' Hamet's conscience veel'd a smart. 
But, growing bold wi' his long dart, 
Zes he :— ''Possession's best of every laa» 
Zo here thee shatt'n put a claa. 
Be off, and lef th' tree to me— 
The mixen's good enow vor thee 1" 
Chorus— Be oflf, &a 

Jis then a yuckle,* passing by. 
Was ax'd by bwoth their cause to try. 
** Ha ! ha ! 'tis very plain, " zeth he, 
" They'll make a famous nunch ver me I " 
His bill was sharp, his stummick lear, 
Zo up he snapped the quar'ling pair. 
Chorus — His bill, &c. 
Moral— (Full chorus.) 

All you as be to laa inclined. 

This liddle story bear in mind : 

For eef to laa you ever go, 

You'll vind they always sarves ee zo, — 

You'll meet the fate o' these yer two, — 

They'll take yer cwoat and carkiss too ! 

* Tuekls, a voodpeokar. 
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WEST DORSET AND BEAMINSTER RACES. 



SEPTBMBEB, 186& 



A K RICT KIBD THSBEOF* 



Races, as a rale, are all pretty much alike. There is 
the meeting of friends — ^the talk about horses — ^the 
excitement of the sport — ^the wagering — the winning — the 
losing — the carriage pic-nics — and, finally, the general 
dispersion, — ^the homeward journey, and the " Pleasures 
of Memory." But, if a difference there be, commend me 
to Beaminster for one of the joUiest, pleasantest, heartiest^ 
and healthiest of .our local "meetings." There is 8ome« 
thing exhilarating in the pure Dorsetshire air upon those 
*• breezy downs " for which the county is so celebrated* 
There is something in the nature of Dorsetshire men so 
hearty, frank, and genuine that one need not marvel -at 
the delight of those who fall within the genial influences. 

And, verily, I did realise all this on Friday last, when 

the second race meeting "came off" — ^to the delight of 

the multitudes who "assisted," and to the satisfaction, I . 

believe and hope, of all concerned. The weather was 

indeed delightful, — hot — astonishingly hot for Autumn ; 

— ^yet tempered with the breezes which are never absent 

from the elevated scene of the "outing." 

« « « « « 

Anxious for thy profit and delectation, Courteous 

Reader, I was glad to accept the invitation of a friend to 

drive to the Down an evening or two before the races, for 

the purpose of witnessing the preparations* 

« « « « « 

It was rather late when we set forth, and the Autumn 
evenings close so quickly that it was almost dark when 
we arrived. The only persons on the Down were a few 
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men engaged in finishing off the erection of a booth, 
two or three lads clad in the characteristic white Dorset 
smock, and a person quietly looking on at the booth folk 
and seated upon a pony the contour of which resembled 
more that of a diminutive Rosinante than anything meet 
for a Mazeppa. As the time was short and night at hand, 
my friend, in order to economise it, politely requested 
permission of its owner to ride the pony round the course. 
Permission was as politely granted, and my friend essayed 
to moimt. He is a yery experienced horseman, and, im- 
mediately on getting into the saddle, suspected, from 
sundry manifestations which would be utterly thrown 
away upon me, that the animal was a " young un." He 
expressed so much. 

" Oh no I " the owner said, " 'Tis not a young 'un. 
But please don't ride it fast." 

The caution was unnecessary. My firiend's object was 
to wcUk the animal, so that I, from the highest point of 
the stand, might behold the exact " lie 'I of the course — 
particular intimation having been made that I must 
expect to find myself unable to trace the rider for a few 
yards at the eastern angle. Now, at th&t eastern angle 
three or four roads meet — one leading to Toller Down, 
and another, at right angles, to Cheddington, in one 
direction, and to Beaminster, down the terribly steep 
White Sheet Hill, in the opposite direction. 

Well, in company with the owner of the hori^e, I com- 
menced my ascent of the stand, but had not gone six 
steps ere I was attracted by the laugh of two or three of 
the boy Durotriges, andby their exclamation of "Dam*d if 
he edd'n jumpen about among the bushes, and he've bet 
oone o' th' raailens right yauver hedge. Look ee zee at 'n 
— ^look ee zee 1" 

I did '4ook ee zee," and, sure enough! there was the 
animal careering about and performing extraordinary 
gyrations not unusual to horses in a fit of self will and 
extra skittishness. Its owner then asked me if the 
rider was a horseman, and, having answered the question 
with a decided affirmative, he added that he was glad ^ 
that, for the pony had the misfortune ofl^eing '^imeef 
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the wildest devils within a hide," and that, moreoTer, it 
bad a veiy inadequate bit in its mouth. He had 
gcarcely put me in possession of this startling informa- 
tion ere I became aware of still further eccentricities in 
connection with my friend's proposed gentle survey of. 
the course. For I beheld him being carried up the course 
at a speed which I think I never before witnessed. It 
was flying — ^rushing — steaming along with the swiftness 
of a thunderbolt. The cloud of dust with which horse 
and man were enveloped was like the cloud in which 
Apollo and his steeds are represented by Guide to be 
surrounded. John Gilpin's ride was a mere walk com- 
pared with this. It was a furious pace, and I at once 
turned my eyes to the eastern angle, expecting to see 
the leisurely surveyor emerge in a moment from behind 
the hidden portion and arrive "home" two seconds after- 
wards. But no. I assuredly saw the hot -haste arrival 
at the angle — and a commotion there. And I found that 
the owner of the horse had hastily run down the stand 
and was speeding across the course. I ran down too, and 
followed. But on reaching the Angle (where the roads 
branch off, I mean) all was quiet, and no soul was visible 
except the two smock frocked boys who followed me and 
soon came up. They were unable to say what had 
become of the horse and horseman. They had last seen 
them at the Angle in a cloud of dust, which quickly 
cleared away and revealed Nothing. 

But where on earth could they be? I asked. It is 
nqt a minute since they first set out, and you, so close, 
and not see the vanishment ! But here's a carriage 
coming up the road. I'll make inquiries. And so I 
went towards the carriage for that purpose. 

Delighted Reader! A vision from the Other World 
could not more have startled me than did that of my 
friend, the volunteer surveyor of the course, whom I 
beheld sitting calmly on the driving box and looking 
rather "psle ! The whole affair was so ludicrous that I am 
afraid I should have laughed even if something serioufl 
had happened. The Devil Horse it seemed, had bolted 
wi^ the bit between its teeth, and, instead of turning 
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round the Angle on the left, it had, in deiiance of all th« 
horseman's strength, rushed to the right and torn with 
headlong speed down White Sheet Hill — as steep as is a 
house-roof. About half way down, the rider, — as he 
•afterwards right seriously informed me — ^having no control 
whatever, was horror-stricken to behold a carriage slowly 
going down some twenty yards ahead. With extra- 
ordinary presence of mind, the rider, certain that to 
remain mounted must ensure a fearful smash, deliberately 
rolling himself up, as it were, took his feet from the 
stirrups and coolly threw himself upon the road. A 
stiff hat prevented anything more than a seriously bruised 
head, and this, with a severe shaking, was, happily and 
providentially, the only damage. 

For I might have had a very different tale to write ! 

The horse, I suppose, continued its mad career, and 
possibly, for aught I know, completed it in Bridport 
Harbor. * * # # 

The first thing that met my eye on race-day 
proper was an improvised direction post \irith an inscrip- 
tion, in chalk, which was attracting the earnest attention 
of a surrounding group, upon whose coimtenances was 
depicted a mingled expression of inquiry and give-it-up- 
ish-ness. The inscription was of a character sufficiently 
mysterious to justify any amount of astonishment and 
wonder. It was in this wise : — 

SCRIBBERS THIS WY. 1^ 
Hard by was a second direction post with an inscription, 
evidently by the same artist, to this effect : — • 

NONSCRIBBERS THESE WY. 



The opinions expressed of the mysterious caligraphy was 
ingenious and interesting. One gentleman suggested 
that some admirer of Charles Dickens must have played 
off a practical but inpenetrable joke of the " Bill stumps, 
his mark " style, and thus publicly invited the attention 
of the Pickwick Club. This was unanimously out-voted, 
a pretty general opinion being held that something 
specially racy — ^perhaps all way from Newmarket —was im- 
plied. My own professional avocation led me to suggest 
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that "scribber" must be a misspelling of ''scribbler." 
Whereupon an ingenious youth, evidently hot from a 
mechanic's institute, declared, concurringly, that it was a 
device of the government to ascertain the state of cali- 
graphy among the Dorset population — ^the scribbers (that 
is, " scribblers," to toll off in one of the directions indi- 
cated, and the 7uyn9 (to wit, those innoccent of writing) in 
another. This was so obvious that the group at once 
dispersed, and I need hardly add that my direction was 
that of the " scribbers." 

« « • * • 

I am standing on a spot to me one of very deep 
interest, as it doubtless is to many of my readers. It is a 
spot upon the basin-edge-like range of hills which heads 
the valley of the Axe, and out of the bosom of which 
flow the perennial sources of that lovely stream. It is a 
part of that range so quaintly referred to by Leland 300 
years ago : — "Ajj riseth a mile est from Bemistre, a 
market toun in Dorse tshir, at a place cauUid AxnoU, a 
ground longging to Sir Giles Strangewaies, in a more on 
the hangging of an hill." And down far into the lovely 
valley, on this clear autumn morning, with the air so 
crisp and so exhilarating — wandereth the eye of the true 
lover of nature — down, down, into its deep recesses, 
among its innumerable hedgerows, its park-like lawns, 
and its thick embowery of wood, " with the ivy mantled 
tower" here and there; — along its levels, where the 
waters murmur as they twinkle in the sunshine ; — along 
the hill sides, with their trees and hedgerows also, and 
their embowered cottages, and spacious farm buildings, 
where the smoke goes up as from a household altar ; — 
down, down where the stream becomes "a limes to 
Devonshir and Somersetshir," and away on " the further 
ripe of it " — till its own windings shut it out and the eye 
is carried far beyond, into the depths of Devon, with 
their combs among receding hills— all dim, and blue, and 
hazy, and melting into the "ambient air." Thus, 
having revelled in the scene and devoured its beauties, a 
gaze in another direction opens up the landscape-charms 
of Somerset — with its rich spreading moorland, away into 
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what was the temporary home of Alfred the Great, and 
the sacred ground of Glastonbury, and the solenm depths 
of the Mendip Hills. In yet another direction appears a 
splendid coast view — running first over a great extent of 

" The breezy Downs of Dorset," 

and revealing the extensive stretch of seaboard from 
Portland to the Start, with the intermediate markings of 
Bridport, Charmouth, and, beyond the plainly visible 
DeviFs Bellows, the famous Cobb at Lyme. 

It is ever a sublime treat to me to see the finger of the 
Deity from an upland point. But it is too noisy here 
to-day, and there is too much immediate materiality for 
the true poetic attunement of soul. But it w delightful, 
and, amid all the surrounding impediments, I revert to 
other and very diflFerent scenes which my mind's eye 
realizes down the dim vistas of the Past. Those crowds 
of people in the centre of the course are elevating them- 
selves, I perceive, upon the tombs of Ancient British, or, 
it may be, Roman, warriors whose names have for 
many centuries been forgott^. What part did they and 
their contemporaries play upon this very spot 1 A rougher 
game than that of racing, I suspect ! Over every part of 
the Down, my friends, are at this moment the footprints, 
as it were, of those early inhabitants of the island, the 
mighty deeds of whom have never been Recorded, and 
whose history is hardly in tradition. But it is known 
that in crossing the Down in various directions were 
Roman roads constructed upon the more ancient British 
trackways. At the Hore Stones, about a mile away, a 
road diverged from the road from Dorchester and led 
over the Down to Horn Hill and thence to the hill forts 
of Pillesdon Penn and Lambert's Castle. The " Hore 
Stones " bear the obvious name of a Roman boundaiy 
mark, and there are many such in this fertile West of 
ours. But what manner of men were those who used 
that road ? What heroes' ashes are commingled with the 
spot of mother earth over which the aforesaid barrows 
were thrown up ? No — not commingled now, for there 
is unmistakable evidence that the barrows have been 
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yiolated — that the secret 'of the tombs has been revealed 
to bygone Curiosity — that 

« * * * • 

It will never do to go moralising on at such a rata 
And yet I hold it right. I hate all sermonising and all 
improving the occasion, in a general sense. But 
excuse me if it happens, when I get you into a favorable 
situation, that I take you by the button for a minute, and 
remind you of the great ebb and flow of human life and 
of the history of what concerns us all. Verily, it is as 
well to pause at times and put oneself a question — ^if only 
to counterpoise the grossness of ordinary indulgences, or, 
if you like, to whet the appetite by contrast. 

***** 

On this principle, you are the better prepared to step 
into this booth with me, on the hospitable invitation of 
the Committee, and to do your share in the partaking of 
the elegant luncheon provided. You will witness with 
improved gusto the magic feats of those generous vendors 
of purses which their admiring audience suppose to be 
fuil of gold and silver, apparently placed therein, and the 
whole thus oflfered as a bargain — bought, and found, like 
most of the tinsel of every day life, to be a rank impos- 
ture, a windbag, and a sham ! You will also be the more 
able to achieve an undying fame at the rifle gallery, and 
wiU look all the better in the hands of the photographer. 

And, now that it is over, you will agree with me, and 
will ascend the stand with the elastic step of* a man who 
is conscious of having done a good and a commendable 
thing. You see the crowds of people on every side. You 
see the vehicles and horsemen coming in and taking up 
their positions. You see the assembled public shaking 
itself into order to view the coming sports. You feel 
confident that the committee and their officers have not 
left a stone unturned to secure the success of this inau- 
gural meeting. The "judge," by some extraordinary 
force of compression, has taken his place in the Box. 
The manager of the telegraph is at his post, with the full 
determination to proclaim good tidings. The clerk of the 
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course is hard at work, and evidently has no little diffi- 
culty in proTeuting people who ought to know better 
from riding about upon the Down. The Committee and 
their secretary are prepared to adjudicate upon disputes 
which happily do not arise. The weighing business is 
proceeding rapidly. The contending horses are one by 
one emerging from the paddock and displaying themselves 
to all beholders. The betting men, who are few, and 
whose ventures are not high, begin to offer tempting 
odds. The " sweeps " are formed. The buzz af expecta- 
tion floats about the silvery atmosphere. The starter 
takes up his position, as the competing horses draw in 
line. The bell rings shrilly out. There is a pause. 
And then a rush — as if to shake the earth. And every 
neck cranes out, and you become aware that " they are 
off," for everybody says so audibly. 



I see race after race go off with remarkably punctuality 
and with evident delight to the assembled crowd, who 
appear to me to have come from every point of the 
compass. 

It was just before the third race when I was tapped 
upon the shoulder by a gentleman of rural garb and 
aspect, who asked me, as a great favor, to give my 
candid opinion of the merits of a horse which he had 
been persuaded to back. It was in vain for me to declare 
incompetency. He was told that I was very learned on 
the subject, and that the value of my help was considered 
on all hands to be incalculable. Surely I would not 
refuse so small a boon ! How could I? It was only 
human nature to admit the soft impeachment, and, seeing 
me relax, he stealthily drew a "kMet kird" from his 
pocket, and holding it, mayhap from eccentricity, upside 
down, he, with his finger, carefully drew my attention to 
the following enigmatical typography : — 

•dvO pOJ *%19({ 94|t[M 

Verily, thought I, this must be a " dodge ** of the ever 
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inquiBitorial and " Reformed " government to teat West 
Country reading, just as the Mechanics' Institute man 
suggested in re Writing — ^two of the R's out of the three 
indispensable ones, at all events ! The would-be Backer 
was so perfectly serious, and evidently so perfectly inno- 
cent of any violation of the laws of gravitation as regarded 
the card, that my placid smile was instantly construed 
into a favorable indication, and so, with the most hearty 
thanks, he insisted upon drinking my health in at New- 
man's. That ceremony had hardly commenced ere a 
very solemn gentleman, in a russet coat and a neck-tie 
which could not have been white since the time of the 
Romans, came up and politely asked if I would oblige by 
" resolving " for him the following important 

Problem for Arithmeticians.— Fifteen girls to walk out in 
trios for seven days, each girl changing both her companions daily 
and not walking with the same companion a second time. 

"Verily," again said I, "this is another Govern- 
ment Plot ! Why, this is a completion of the three-R 
test. 'Riting and Reading have already been ticked off, 
and here, by all that is excellent, comes " 'Rithmetic ! " 
** I am only a * scribber,' sir," I added. " My friend, the 
Backer, here, has a mode of reading peculiar to himself, 
and I would rather see the races than puzzle through 
your problem." 

• • * * * 

The day is wearing on as race succeeds race, as delight 
adds to delight, and as everything, without a hitch, goes 
bravely on. From out the booths come sounds of jollity. 
Positions on the stand become more eagerly sought after. 
The excitement grows apace, and only culminates in 
" Consolation " Stakes. I see no quarrelling — ^no fighting 
— no gambling to speak of, — ^nothing but good will, good 
feeling, and satisfaction unequivocal 

« • * * « 

The evening closes in as people move off homeward. 
The dim haze about the distant hills has deepened into 
sheer obscurity, and the haze itself has shifted nearer and 
nearer from the horizon to the Course, which becomes 
at last encompasssed. And the sounds of reveliy 
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wax fainter, fainter, and the collective ham ci life ha« 
gone off into its scattered atoms. And the silent stars 
from out the Autumn firmament look down, ere long, 
upon a scene almost as silent as themselves. 



BARWICK, STOFORD, AND JOHN 

GOAD, "THE GODFEARING 

CARPENTER" OF THAT ILK 



AUGUST, 1863. 



It is bomb tbabs singe I first read the following sen- 
tence in a foot-note to a passage in Macaulay*s History 
of England in which are vividly described the sufferings 
of the rebels condemned by Judge Jeffreys at the 
"Bloody Assizes" held in the West of England after 
the suppression of Monmouth's insurrection : — " The 
best account of the sufferings of those rebels who were 
sentenced to transportation is to be found in a very 
curious narrative written hj John Coad, an honest 
Godfearing carpenter who joined Monmouth, was 
badly wounded at Philips Norton, was tried by Jeffreys, 
and was sent to Jamaica. The original manuscript was 
kindly lent to me by Mr. Phippard, to whom it belongs." 
Soon afterwards this manuscript was published, and a 
printed copy of it was in my possession. I then learned 
that its author was a resident at Stoford. But this was 
before the Yeovil and Exeter Railway days, and I hardly 
knew where Stoford was. I know well enough now, and 
many a time and oft, while being whirled by the 
ancient hamlet, have I mentally resolved to pay it a visit 
and to ferret out all and every regarding the " God- 
fearing" old Puritan, especially as a passage in the 
preface announces that " there are now in the church- 
yard [at Barwick] tombstones marking the decease of 
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several members of his family." It was not, however, 
till a few weeks since that I carried out ray resolution 
and made a pilgrimage to Barwick and its hamlet 
Stoford. 

On a hot and lovely afternoon, one Sunday at the 
close of summer, a friend and I might have been 
seen entering Barwick with the intention of having half 
an hour's meditation among the tombs of the " village 
Hampdens," the "mute inglorious Miltons," the Crom- 
wells, " guiltless of their country's blood," — 

** Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid." 

Our prospects of discovering the mementos of the 
Coad family were not of the most cheering nature. It 
happened that the afternoon service had just closed, and 
that the village street was filled with the homeward- 
wending congregation. Among them was a gentleman 
with whom I had a few moments' conversation. Knowing 
him to be intimately acquainted with the parish, as well 
as deeply interested in it, I mentioned the object of our 
visit. But h^ knew of no one of the name of Coad in 
the neighbourhood, and had never seen any tomb with 
that name inscribed. Moreover, he jocosely expressed 
his belief that if we intended to persevere in our search 
he should find us on the following Sunday still engaged 
and as far as ever from our object. This was not en- 
couraging, and, truth to tell, I soon began to think that, 
like many other things said in jest, there might also be 
"earnest" in what appeared to be the character of a 
prophecy. However, having come so far, we determined 
not to give up without a trial. So we set at work. Many 
a grey old headstone was anxiously examined, and its 
inscription, more or less obliterated, was laloriouely 
deciphered. Not a chisel mark upon the church walls 
was allowed to escape. In vain. There seemed to be 
everybody else's name in the world except the name of 
Coad. We thought we had got it, once, upon a seven- 
teenth-century tomb half hidden under one of the aisle 
windows. But no ! That turned out to be a tomb of 

O 
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the Symes family, who were formerly people of note here. 
Next, we began to get hope from some verses upon a 
more pretentious and far more modem tomb : — 

** Farewell, vain world, Tve had enongh of thee, 
And now am careless what thou sayest of me ; 
Thy smiles I court not, nor thy frowns I fear, 
My days are past, my head lies quiet here. 
What fault in me you've seen take care to shun, 
And look at home — enough there's to be done !" 

Could these be the sentiments of the Grodfearing car- 
penter or any of his race 1 No. The inscription on the 
other side revealed a very diflferent name, and a legend, 
I was afterwards told, assigned a very different character 
to the departed individual, and one not wanting in 
romance. But we could not stop to investigate that. 
Aut Caesar aut nullus. Coad, and nothing but Coad, was 
the all-absorbing pursuit. 

My friend at last sat down in despair. The sun was 
rapidly sinking, and there was a ten miles' walk home 
before us. He had had enough of Coad, he said. Hang 
Coad ! What was the use of poking about there, running 
the risk of being suspected of body snafching by the 
occasional passers-by who paused to contemplate our 
movements — ^to them sufficiently mysterious. I confess 
that I was half inclined to lend a willing ear, for it 
seemed a hopeless matter, and the sky, which had been 
beautifully bright during the afternoon, was evidently 
becoming overcast, while great, heavy, wool-pack masses 
of clouds seemed prepared to swallow up the angry- 
looking sun, and then, the sun duly swallowed up, to do 
business on their own account, which they afterwards did, 

I was still deliberating — my eye listlessly fixed upon 
an old lichen-covered headstone — ^when I fancied I could 
trace in one corner a capital C, and then an 0. Looking 
still very narrowly, an A revealed itself, and very soon 
aD! 

I am afraid that I somewhat disturbed for a moment 
the calm repose which rested upon the village that 
Sunday evening while the artillery of heaven was 
solemnly and mysteriously arranging itself among the 
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brooding battlements of clouds, from which, ere many 
hours had elapsed, the country, far and near, was more 
awfully disturbed. 

Eureka ! Eureka ! I fairly shouted. 

Eureka ! echoed my friend. 

And down he went upon his knees, madly tearing 
up the turf with which, in the course of generations, 
a considerable portion of the lower part of the stone 
was buried. 

" How c(yald we," said he, " so long have overlooked 
the very thing which has been staring us in the face from 
the first moment of our entering the yard ? Not one 
■stone only, but positively four stones, side by side, not 
ten yards from the west end of the church which we have 
been examining so many times ! " 

" Ah ! my friend, is it anything unconmion, in this our 
passage through the world, to overlook, both practically 
and in a higher sense, the very object of our anxious 
search, placed as now, within our grasp, if we could or 
would but see it ? " 

" No. Very true— very true. But, having found, why 
lose a moment in appropriation ? Stop your sermonising, 
out with your note book, and let us take word after word 
together ! " 

Headstone No. 1 (from left to right) revealed the 
following information : — 

** Here lieth the body of Greorge and Mary, son and davghter 
of THOMAS COAD, who dyed the 10th day of February, 1696." 

These were the children of our hero by his first wife, 
for he was twice married — the second time, in his old age, 
to a young wife. By her he had a son and a daughter. 
The son was named after his father, and became a 
Dissenting minister at Dorking, where he died, in 1749, 
at the age of 52, as recorded on a mural tablet to his 
memory in the chapel in which he had ministered. The 
daughter, Sarah, married, and, on the death of her grand- 
daughter, at St. Cross, near Winchester, in 1808, the 
original MS. which so opportunely came under the notice 
of Macaulay was found in her trunk. 
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The inscription on the second head stone is almost 
effaced, and it was with difficulty that we could decipher 
the following, which seems to indicate the resting pla<5e 
of the veritable Coad himself, and undoubtedly that of his 
first wife : — 

" Here the bo— of T , on 

March, 169—." 

" Here li — the body of Jane, wi — of Thorn — Coad, who dyed 
ye 23rd day of Aprill, 1695." 

The third stone gave comparatively little trouble : — 

" Here heth the body of Joshua Coad, who departed this life 
the 11th of June, 1747, aged — . 

* A coffin is my bed — ^my house the grave, 
A little narrow room is all I have ; 
So here X rest until the great assize. 
When, beautiful and changed, I hope to rise.' " 

The fourth stone tells the end of the carpenter's second 
spouse and her mother, in this wise : — 

** Here lieth ye body of Joan Clarke, mother of Mary Coad, 

who died Aprill , 1712, aged 75. Also the body of 

Mary Coad, wife of John Coad, who died the day of Octo- 
ber, 1740, aged 68." 

Thus satisfied with the result of our researches, and 
after a hasty acceptance of some kindly-proffered hospi- 
tality, we set out upon our journey homewards, deter- 
mined to take an early opportunity of revisiting the 
spot. 

I shall never forget that journey. We had walked 
about three miles in the rapidly increasing darkness, 
when down came an avalanche of rain, and the lightning 
and thunder were truly awful. A portion of the road 
was under repair and for some distance was almost knee- 
deep in mud. But for the fortunate falling in with a 
Good Samaritan who lent us an umbrella the size of a 
tent, and a lantern like a sentry box, I really question if 
we could have braved the pitiless pelting of that terrific 
storm. Thank Heaven, however, we got safely home, to 
the unspeakable delight of Mrs. T., who, her first hasty 
greetings over, was evidently amused — and awed, I 
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think — with the grotesque figures of her liege lord and 
his friend — the said friend having set out in a new coat 
and hat which had not become anything the better for 
their owner's tustle with the mud and rain. I do not 
know that he and I had exchanged a dozen words 
during all that dreadful walk, except to express agree- 
ment with the etymology of Stoford and Barwick — 
Stoford from the Anglo-Saxon sto, or stow^ a dwelling — 
the Dwelling by the Ford, and Barwick (Berewyke, as in 
Doomsday) — from here, a derivative from the Anglo- 
Saxon bearo, a productive wood, producing fruits and 
berries, and vicusy the well-known designati6n of many 
localities situated on or near a Roman road, which Bar- 
wick undoubtedly is. We managed, however, before 
going to bed, to receive ample compensation, in the 
shape of " creature comforts," for the unpleasantness of 
the journey, and at last retired — ^my friend to dream of 
ruined felt and broadcloth, and my unworthy self to 
get the nightmare, with poor Coad in his miserable slave 
ship among the hideous machinery thereof. 

* * • * 

And verily it is now high time to give my readers a 
more formal introdiiction to the old Stoford puritan and 
his curious book, the full title of which is : — " A Memo- 
randum of the Wonderfvl Providence of God to a poor 
unworthy Creature during the time of the Duhe of Mon- 
7n<mtKs Rehellion, and to the Revolution in 1688." But 
for clearness sake I must oflfer a brief explanation of the 
circumstances which gave birth to its publication. 

I have in former sections attempted to chronicle some 
of the doings of the Duke of Monmouth in the West of 
England, and therefore need only state here that, think- 
ing the time was come for action, as regards the putting 
forward of his pretensions, and believing that he had 
sufficiently ingratiated himself with the people of the 
West in his experimental "progresses," he landed at 
Lyme on the 11th of June, 1685. His belief was 
that he should at once obtain a general rising in his 
favor, and that it would then be easy to march in 
triiunph to the capital and take possession of the throne. 
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The futility of the scheme was soon realised at Sedge- 
moor. The Duke was beheaded, and the notorious 
Jeffirejs was selected as the minister of vengeance on his. 
devoted and deluded followers. The horrors of the 
judicial butcheries which followed were too vividly im- 
pressed upon the popular memory to be forgotten for 
generations. The earth was soaked with blood. Tho 
air was tainted with the putridity of the gibbeted. In 
addition to the hundreds who fell in battle and to those 
who were afterwards hanged and burned in Monmouth's 
cause, nearly one thousand were sold as slaves — con- 
demned to a living death. Among these were Mr. 
Azariah Pinney, of Bettiscombe (an ancestor of Colonel 
Pinney), John Spiring, of Axminster, and the author of 
the memorandum which I am about to analyse. 

How Mr. Coad became immediately connected with the 
rebellion is explained in his opening chapter. But it is 
first stated in the preface that he belonged to the militia 
— a circumstance which implies his possession of landed 
property, at that time an indispensable qualification. But 
his fanaticism overcame his loyalty. He could stand 
any amount of puritan Popery, but not a single particle 
of the Popery of Rome — just as is the case with hun- 
dreds of people at the present day. One need not, there- 
fore, be surprised at these his opening sentences : — 

'* After the death of King Charles II, and the advance of 
the Duke of Yorke to the crowne, popery and arbitrary govern- 
ment did more visibly appear in continuall and un.wearyed 
plotting and contriving to weaken the proteatant party, wMch 

gftve great cause of f eare of the subversion of our religion and 
berties, from which we had great hopes of deliverance by the 
Duke of Monmouth's appearance and declaration for the 
Protestant religion and liberty ; who arrived at Lyme 11th Jane». 
1685. The 13th day, being commanded out in my traine armes 
for King James, went from home, with full resolution to goe ta 
the Duke's assistance as soone as I could. But considering the 
weight of this affair and the danger of such an enterprise, had 
great reasonings within me while marching in the Kin^s traine ; 
the heUish oaths and ribauldry of many of that company 
strengthened my resolutions in going o& But the two opposites. 
in my apprehension was plaimy popery and slavery and pro- 
testantism and liberty. To contend for the former and oppose 
the latter was directly against my principle and conscience^ TDie 
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conclasion then was, it is best to keep peace (most well, this 
noble resolution) within, though there was war without — ^better 
to incur the wrath of an earthly king than an almighty God. 
Moreover, I got an opportunity at Charde to retire in a garden 
alone. There considered againe of the enterprize, and earnestly 
seeking of God by importunate prayer for direction, guidance, 
and protection, was yet more confirmed in my resolution, and, as 
it were, constrained to deny myself and leave my all with God — 
body, soule, wife, children, estate, and all, to divine providence 
and protection." 

After this, it is impossible to doubt the sincerity and 
devotion of the old Stoford Carpenter, who thus stands 
out in contrast to so many of his fellow rebels high above 
him in social condition. Monmouth himself was moved 
by nothing more than personal ambition. He was devoid 
of principle and of heart, and traded upon a mere sec- 
tarian cry. Had he been actuated by noble motives, 
powerful friends would have rallied round him and 
caught his inspiration. As it was, they soon fell off, and 
thus a bloodless revolution was delayed three years, when 
a more fitting instrument waS found in the Prince of 
Orange. Many of Monmouth's friends, indeed, fell off 
almost as soon as they had joined his standard, and many 
of Goad's companions, like Bob Acres, found their courage 
oozing out at their fingers' ends while on their way with 
him to Axminster. 

"The next day," he tells us, "we advanced from Charde 
towards Axminster, but on the enemy's being at hand the most 
were driven with feare backward, but I was drawn by ]ove for- 
ward ; and next morning, wadins through a river [the Axe, no 
doubt] to escape watches, being 9ie 16th day, came to Axminster 
and tendered myself and armes to the Duke, was kindly accepted, 
where I found Mr. Feiguson at prayer j and soon jiter Major 
Foxe ^aye the orders of the army, giving strict charge against 
swearmg, thieving, and plundering, &c., with penalties on the 
breach thereof." 

Ferguson was an unprincipled adventurer, a political 
plotter, and one of the main instruments in persuading 
Monmouth to engage in his ill-fated expedition. He it 
was who, three weeks afterwards, preached the famous 
sermon on the evening before the battle of Sedgemoor. 
Hypocrite and scoundrel as he was, it answered his 
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purpose to take a conspicuous part in what it is profane to 
call the " religious " exercise of the rebel army. True, 
he was a dissenting preacher, and "the dissenting 
preachers who had taken up arms against Popery," says 
Macaulay, " and some of whom had probably fought in 
the Great Civil War, prayed and preached in red coats 
and huge jackboots, with swords by their sides. Ferguson 
took for his text the awful imprecation by which the 
Israelites who dwelt beyond Jordan cleared themselves 
from the charge ignorantly brought against them by their 
brethren on the other side of the river : — ' The Lord God 
of Gods, he knoweth ; and Israel he shall know. If it be 
in rebellion, or if in transgression against the Lord, save 
us not this day.' " 

But Goad was not destined to hear that sermon nor to 
share in the disasters which followed it, as he proceeds 
to narrate. The day before his arrival at Axminster, the 
Duke's army — such as it was — had routed a force of 
4000 trainbands brought against him from Exeter and 
commanded by the Duke of Albemarle. Instead of 
following up his victory and pursuing the retreating 
trainbands westward, Monmouth determined to proceed 
in the opposite direction. Accordingly they set out, not 
meeting with " any considerable hindrance," says Goad, 
" until we came to Keynsham, where the enemy came 
upon us at unawares, and assaulted three passages to 
the Towne, but could not prevaile, but retreated with the 
loss of about 20 men, where I came to push of pike with 
them, yet through the protection of God had no harm." 

The old Carpenter's first success, however, was no 
omen of what was in store for him, as he proceeds to 
relate : — 

** From hence, marching eastward, we lay one night at PhiHps 
Norton. Next morning, our enemies, coming on us by surprise, 
attacked the north-west entrance into the towne, guarded only 
with two companies, of which I, being in one, received a shot 
through my left handwrist, and also under my left breast, at 
which instant falling to the ground, bleeding excessively, lay 
under foot during the fight, being cut down, but not cut off ; 
cast down but not forsaken ; for, the fight being over, was taken 
up alive, but almost without sense of seeing or feeling; some 
means were used to stop the blood ; but my wounds being judged 
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mortal, and wondering I was not dead, the chirugions refused to 
dress my wounds ; but the same evening, notwithstanding the great 
raine which fell, our camp moving eastward, I was cast on a 
waggon with few clothes about me ; the shaking of the waggon 
made my wounds bleed afresh ; yet my senses being something 
restored, despairing of life, I desired death, but could not obtain 
it ; went on eastward to Frome. The good and Gracious God 
still showing his power, in my weakness bearing me up, as it were, 
by miracle of mercy, being in great measure destitute of all on- 
ward accommodations, as friends, food, raiment, or physician. 
Then returning westward, after three days lying in my blood un- 
dressed, came to Shepton Mallet. Next morning obtained the 
favour of being dressed ; one Mr. Hardy, an apothecary in Lyme, 
cutting off my bloody clothes, ketched and stuck fast to my body, 
in searching found the bullet lodged in the loins of my back, cut 
it out ; but the army being still in motion, and marching west- 
ward, had no opportunity yf being dressed until I came to 
Middlesex, where, meeting with my wife in the time of the four 
days act of pardon, being disabled as to any further service, came 
away intending to hold on the act ; but the same day was taken 
with a violent fever, could reach no farther than Long Sutton, 
where I could obtain neither physician nor chirugion ; my condi- 
tion seemed dismal and desperate, yet, by the goodness and 
mercy of my God, and the slender meanes that was used by the 
midwife of the place, who ventured to me privately by night, for 
a while life was prolonged, the swelling and rage of my wounds 
something abated ; an incredible deal of waterish blood working 
still out of the wound of my back, was still under great affliction, 
yet through the malice of some neighbours was deprived of the 
assistance of the midwife." 

In the mean time the battle of Sedgemoor had been 
fought, with the most disastrous results to the Monmouth 
party. The news was anything but comforting to Coad. 
He tells us that he had trouble upon trouble, and 
dangers upon dangers, for instead of friends to visit and 
sympathise he had store of enemies who rifled, re- 
proached, and cursed him : — 

** One night there came soldiers on purpose [to kill him] having 
had information who and what 1 was, as they swore desperately 
they would kill me and put me out of pain. As they came up 
the stairs one of them, having a pistol in his hand, fired in the 
chamber where I lay. The pistol being over-loaded, did no harm, 
but hurt his hand that discharged it, which made him run down 
cursing and swearing as fast as he came upstairs. * * * 
* The next morning, when they had got a promise from 
me to pay what they spent in drunkenness and excess in the night, 
they departed and went to Lord - Stawel with an information 
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against me ; at which, beinff greatly enraged and big -with 
revenue, gave forth that I shomd be brought before him, with this 
assertion, that if I was not hanged he would be hanged for me. 
Keply was made that I was not able to go nor ride ; at which he 
ordered them to bring me on a stride. ♦ ♦ * The 
tidings of this lord's rage was brought to me at night, where- 
upon I instantly sent my wife to unkle Thomas Knight to desire 
him to go to Sir Edward Phelips, to desire him to crave the 
lord's leave that I might be brought before him; which being 
granted the messenger was sent to the Lord Stawel to acquaint 
him that I was one of his soldiers, and he desired I might be 
referred to him. This also was granted, and as the Apostle 
Paul appealed from one enemy to another, so did I, and had this 
benefit of a few days' liberty till I could get a horse litter to 
transfer myself from thence to Ilchester ; and committed myself 
to the keeper of the prison for security and safety from other 
enemies ; and, although it was a hard shift, yet then I had some 
rest, and Sir Edward Phelips orclbred a chirurgion to take care, 
if possible he could, to save my life, though to an evU purpose." 

Coad remained in gaol ten or eleven weeks, getting 
the better of his wounds, yet very weak, and in this 
state was 

** Drawn in a wain to Wells assize, where we had a church for 
our prison, a board for my bed, and something more than the 
shadow of death for my comfort ; for a neighbour who had mach 
acquaiutance with Colonel Helyar came and told me that I might 
expect nothing but death, for evidence was prepared, and the 
aggravations were that I was a deserter and ran from my colours 
to the Duke. Less than which was argument enough to make 
the Hon's whelp Greo. Jefiferies to roar against, yea, to damn me, 
if it lay in his power ; for being arraigned and pleaded guilty, 
was condemned to be hanged and quartered, together with 600 
and more, my name set on the dead list to be executed at Wells 
a few days after." 

Coad heard his terrible sentence with the utmost 
fortitude :— 

"Even when I stood before that bloody Nero Geo. Jefiferies, I 
found such inward support and comfort that I could not say that 
I felt any evil ; but when above 600 condenmed men fell on their 
knees and most dolorously cried for mercy, I could not bow a 
knee or speake a word for mercy ; but had such workings of 
spirit, and something did, as it were, speak within me, that if it 
were a thing possible to be done, I would not exchange conditions 
with the judge at the bench though 1 was condemned at the 
bar." 

But Coad was destined to escape the executioner and 
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to undergo other sufferings hardly less than those of 
death itself. The circumstances of his escape are so 
curious and romantic as to resemble fiction rather than 
fact : — 

"While I was at prayer with many others," he tells us, "in 
a morning came my sister that attended me, and calling hastily 
upon me I went to her, and she told me that there was an officer 
come into the cloister to call out 200 men for Jamaica. She 
much pressed me to endeavour to get amongst them, she being 
much troubled that morning by an information that she had 
that my flesh was to be hung up before my dore, at which she 
swooned away twice that morning : I seeing her in so sorrowful 
a plight, did go with her to the officer, and privately told him 
the circumstance I was under, and offered him a fee to take me 
into his list, which he refused, but told me that when he called a 
man that did not answer, I might answer to his name and step 
in. To deny my name, I was cautious of, and stood by while 
many others under my circumstance went in, for I judge there 
was near 30 men saved by so doine^. I, seeing the list full, went 
away ; but such was the wonderful providence of God, there 
stood a poor woman of Charde, a stranger to me, who observed 
one of the company unwilling to be transported, came after me, 
and puUing me to the man, he hastily shifted himself out of the 
string and put me in his place, and told me if I was called hia 
name was Jo Haker ; Thus the Lord sent from above ; he took 
me, he drew me out of many waters, he delivered me from my 
strong enemies, and from them that hated me, for they were too 
strong for me. The first night we lay at Shepton Mallet. The 
next day going to Castelalrye the shenff s men overtook us and 
seized one Mr. Shephard for execution. The next night we lay 
at Sherbom, where I was known by many, particularly the 
constable, who, being an adversary to our cause, demanded of 
the officer that was our convoy whether my name was on his 
list : no other answer would satisfie him but he would see it, for 
he said I ought not to be there. Having seen the Ust he went 
away, but by the good providence of God I heard no more of 
him. But doubtless the same hand that shut up the mouths of 
the lions from devouring Daniel, shut up his mouth and restrained 
him from doing me the intended hurt : though I lay in the town 
two nights, contrary to my expectation and beyond hope I was- 
delivered thence, and setting forward for Weymouth was known 
by several on the roade, notwithstanding went safe to Weymouth, 
where I lay one night Next morning I went aboard the gJiip 
for Jamaica, and took my leave of my native country with much 
courage and chearfulness." 

But the escape was still more narrow : — 

^'The next day being sabbath day, our ship-master beings 
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ashore, the sheriff's men came aboard our ship and took one of 
our men, and discoursed of me also ; on which our ship-master, 
though a bad man, fearing he should lose his passengers, ordered 
to weigh anchor, and hoist sail immediately, which was done. 
So that by the hand of God I was delivered like a bird out of the 
hands of the fowlers, the snare was broken and I escaped : for 
the next day they came to Weymouth hunting for me, but my 
God had merey on me, and delivered me from the wroth of man 
whose tender mercies are cruelty. " 

The miseries of the poor old Stoford carpenter, during 
his voyage to Jamaica, are heart-rending. He devotes 
the second chapter of his book to their recital, and 
commences thus : — 

** Oct. 17, 1685, I went a ship-board and lay at anchor till the 
next day evening ; then I pretty comfortably and contentedly 
left my native country, wife, children, relations, and estate, 
committing them and myself to the protection and good pro- 
vidence of our God. At which time my weakness was such, by 
reason of my wounds, loss of blood, fever, and long imprison- 
ment that I had so lately passed through, that I had no hopes 
in myself ever to arrive to the appointed haven ; but was content 
to wait on the providence of my God ; and was glad that I had 
escaped so great a death, being yet in the hands of a bitter 
enemy. The master of the ship shut 99 of us under deck in a 
very small room, where we could not lay ourselves down without 
lying one upon another." 

Malignant diseases, of course, broke out, — "as the 
small pox, fever, calenture, and the plague, with fright- 
ful blotches." 

**0f each of these diseases several died, for we lost of our 
company 22 men, and of the sailors and free passengers I know 
not how many, besides the master's mate and Esquire Linch. 
This was the straightest prison that ever I was in, fuU of crying 
and dying, from whence there was no flying, and thus againe I 
was let down into the valley of the shadow of death. * * 
* * We had enough in the day to behold the miserable 
sight of blotches, pox, others devoured with lice till they were 
almost at death's dore. In the night fearful cries and croning of 
sick and distracted persons, which could not rest, but lay tumb- 
ling over the rest, and distracting the whole company, which 
added much to our trouble." 

Moreover, provisions were stinted. 

"Some days we had not enough in five men's mess to suffice 
one man for one meal, which must serve five men a whole day» 
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except a little bisket. Our water also was exceeding corrupt and 
stinking, and also very scarce to be had." 

For all this Goad naturally blames 

" Edw. Brookes, master of the ship ; who in this respect and 
several other ways helped forward our affliction, and embittered 
our condition : yet, nevertheless, this wicked wretch was forced, 
by reason of the great sickness and mortality amongst the ship's 
crew, he was forced to stoop so low to us as to beg us for tne 
Lord's sake to help him in a case of great dancer of losing the 
ship by breaking the main stay, and at severad other times, in 
order to the carrying the ship to the port, which we did with all 
readiness according to our ability : but when the danger was 
over, his heart was quickly hardened against us, and so remained 
to the last ; but he soone found the marks of God's displeasure, 
for he never prospered after ; upon our information agamst him 
at Port Royal, the merchants would not frait his ship home, 
which forced him to lie a long time at a Spanish bay cutting 
lo^ood for his frait ; and when he came aunost home on the 
Irish coast he knocked his ship in head on the shore, and return- 
ing home found his wife dead, who left him a family of small 
children, his imployment lost, and he ruined. This was a 
general report of him, so that we may say, Verily there is a God 
that ruleth in the earth, and rendereth a reward to the wicked, 
his cursing us came down upon his own head, and his violent 
dealings upon his own pate." 

The voyage, however, was prosperous, and Goad, at its 
termination, found himself recovered "to health and 
soundness." 

"After a voyage of 6 weeks and 3 dayes I arrived to Jamaica, 
24 November 1685, and after one night's riding in the harbour, 
we were put on shore at Port Royal, and there received another 
great mercy and deliverance from the danger of the sea, and the 
closest prison that ever I was in, and one of the bitterest of 
enemies, Ed. Brookes, master of the ship." 

On landing, the inhabitants, struck with pity for the 
miserable looking prisoners, behaved very kindly to 
them, giving them food and water. Goad soon found 
friends. His psalm singing appears to have been re- 
markably attractive, and he was great at praying : — 

"As soon as we arrived to land, one Mr. Robert Speere, a 
non-conforming minister, acquainted himself with us and was a 
great comfort to us in advising, directing, and comforting of us. 
He acquainted me that Mr. Christopher Hicks, a merchant to 
whom we were consigned to be sold, was a very conscionable 
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man, a good Christian, but did refuse to sell us, for this reason, 
because he thought us better ohristians than himself 1" 

Ultimately a place was found for the carpenter with 

" One Colonel Bach— a man that feared God and was very 
good to his servants. ♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ And both this Mr. Hicl^ 
the seller and Mr. William Hutchinson the buyer (for he was my 
master, attoumey in trust of the plantation in his absence) both 
told me that they intended I should be free as soon as I could 
get money to discharge what was laid out on me, which was a 
great comfort in my present a£9iction, and to this end set but 
£12 purchase money upon me, whereas I was told £30 was 
offered forme.'* 

Before entering upon his service he was seized with 
the flux and given up for death. He recovered, however, 
and proceeded to his destination, forty miles from Port 
Royal, by water, and five miles inland. Colonel Lyne 
and Lieutenant Garbrand 

"Came to meet me and welcomed me very kindly into their 
country. * * * So earnest wore they of acquaintance with 
me that before a week was to an end, Colonel Lyne sent me a 
present of cheese and butter, no less worth than ten shillingSy 
with another invitation to his house." 

Thus comparatively "in clover," Mr. Goad soon set 
his preaching machinery in motion, and some forty-six 
pages of his book are occupied with an outline of one of 
his sermons, which may be very good orthodoxy, for 
aught I know, but is miserably dull reading. In the 
course of a year matters changed for the worse : — 

'* An overseer was put upon the plantation.* A man he was 
that had not the least savor of religion. . . . and rum and 
punch got the ascendant. , . . To worke with negroes I 
must submit. ... And now our faith and patience in 
waiting on God in the way of his providence, was put to a 
farther trial ; but it was observed that very night while we were 
at Port Royal a blazing comet appeared, at which there was 
much gazing, which continued 14 nights, and then vanished, 
which was m November, 1689 — a waming-peece of a dreadful 
and desolating judgment which followed, Jan. 7, 1692, whereby 
1600 persons perished at Port Royal, and almost the whole town 
sunk oy an earthquake ; and about fifty persons in other places, 
and most of the buildings in the Hand thrown down. In a 
letter, &om my dear friend Mr. Harkes Garbrand, is thus 
exprest. That on the day that the earthquake was, the earth 
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moved for some little space, like the wayes of a calm but roUinff 
sea ; and afterward there was some small shaking every day tiU 
July 1 : And on 14 and 28 of June, were 4 or 5 great earth- 
quakes, but not like the first which was on June 7 ; and that 
tney had a murmuring noise still to that time, as if the earth 
groaned. And about that time the French, (taking the advan- 
tage of the earthquake,) broke into the iland and did much 
spoil, (especially in the parts where I lived,) by destroying the 
plantations and carrying away the negroes and what plunder 
they could get.'* 

At last came news of the expulsion of James the 
second and the peaceful revolution of the Prince of 
Orange. And with this news came also hopes of free- 
dom. But it was not till May 1690 that the new 
governor arrived, and- that emancipation could be ex- 
pected. Coad drew up two petitions, the first of which 
was unsuccessful. The second he determined to present 
in person, in this wise : — ^Waiting his opportunity as the 
governor walked in his garden — 

« We came to the first guard and told them we had business 
to my lord ; they §aid. Pass on, When we came to the second 
guard we told them we had business to my lord. What is your 
business ? said they : then I delivered the petition, which they 
read, and one of them carried it to the Govemour his Master, 
and waited for his answer at the entrance of the house ; and we 
were detained at the other gate, and could see him walk to and 
fro in the court, perusing the petition, and considering the 
matter a considerable time : At length he asked, where are the 
men ? The man that waited his motion beckoned to us, and we 
went in before him, who received us very kindly, with a compli- 
ment of a small bow ; he asked me; Are you one of the men that 
was with me before? I answered. No my lord, I never saw 
your Excellency till this day ; his answer was, I have received 
an order to let you all free, and the King hath given orders for 
your cpming home ; go, and pay your respects to your masters, 
and in two or three days your business ^hall be accomplished. I 
humbly thanked his Excellency, and wished him a happy 
Government and withdrew. The tidings went through the town 
like lightening, and our fellow sufferers met us in the street 
before we got into our quarters, making a great noise. They 
would have an ox roasted in the street ; I told them that we were 
ordered by the Governor to behave ourselves respectfully to our 
masters, and if they would make such disturbance, I would 
begone and leave them as I found them. They replied that they 
would go and give us wine ; I told them, we would have none of 
their wine ; and with many persuasions we sent th^n to their 
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homes, and we shew'd ourselves to both our masters with one 
and the same man, who said, I hear your have sot your freedom : 
we answered, We have the king's order by Sie Governour for 
it." 

After many delays, Coad at last had the happiness of 
finding himself on board, and "left sight of the iland 
the 9th day of September 1690." After numerous 
perils, all of which were happily surmounted, he landed 
at Plymouth on the 24 th of November, exactly five 
years after his arrival in Jamaica. 

The book concludes with this touching memorandum : 

** Dec. 4th got home [to Stoford] and found my wife and three 
sons living, but in a poor low condition." 



Tuesday, the twenty-seventh of October, was a lovely 
autumnal day, and my friend who some weeks previously 
had assisted me in my search among the tombs after the 
records of the Coad family, and of which the enraptured 
reader has already had the benefit, suggested that we 
should make a final ramble to the scene of our former 
labors. We therefore started by the morning train to 
the Yeovil Junction. It was very lovely as we set out 
in high spirits, after an early breakfast, to walk to the 
station. The sun seemed to float in a sea of cloudless 
azure, and his beams, falling askant along the landscape, 
produced a grand variety of light and shade, and 
revealed in every tree the countless tints with which the 
dying foliage is ever beautified. Not that we have many 
trees to boast of in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
town. There is a savage outcry against hedgerow trees, 
and especially against those along the roadside. Even 
hedgerows themselves are of small regard in comparison 
with those picturesque and elegant stone walls along 
which no wild flowers and similar " trumpery " can find 
harborage. The utUe is the order of the day among all 
sensible and practical people. The dulci may be very 
well for children, and poets, and weakminded folk who 
can actually see endless beauty and wonderful design in 
the works of Nature, and who believe that man cannot 
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live by Bread alone — ^that the appetite for the Beautiful 
needs gratification as well as the grosser and material 
appetite. 

Having disentangled ourselves from the various com- 
plications of the Junction, we were very soon at Stoford, 
struck with the profusion of autumn flowers blooming in 
the cottage gardens. There are some flowers which 
never bloom anywhere as they do around the dwellings 
of the poor — ^the wall flower, the hollyhock, the sun 
flower, and some other kinds. And take it as a general 
rule, that wherever you see taste displayed in the 
arrangement and cultivation of flowers around the poor 
man's cottage, there are neatness and cleanliness within 
— ^the wife and children "tidy," the husband's thread- 
bare hosen neatly darned, the floor sanded, the dresser 
shelves filled, and the lowly hearth well swept and 
garnished. 

Stoford bears the marks of a place of far greater 
importance than at present. It is a mere hamlet of 
twenty or thirty houses — an appendage to Barwick, 
which is itself of still smaller size. Yet Barwick is one 
of the trinity of names of a hundred — ^the hundred of 
Hoimsborough, Barwick, and Coker. Indeed, it was 
once a hundred on its own accoimt, with the addition 
only of Chilton Cantelo. It may seem strange to speak 
of Stoford as a borough. But in ancient times it really 
was one — ^thanks to the lords of Barwick, who, in the 
exercise of their feudal powers, conferred upon it privi- 
leges which have long been lost, one only descending to 
our times — that of the fair, which is still considerable. 
I have no means of accounting for the decline of Stoford 
from a considerable town to an inconsiderable hamlet, 
except on the principle which applies to so many other 
decayed places in the rural districts — namely, the 
changes of society and the altered habits of the people. 
When the lord invariably resided upon his principal 
manor — and, if the proprietor of several manors, he was 
a. very important personage — his whole thoughts were 
naturally concentrated upon hi« possessions and upon 
those who pesided on them. His imnjiediate, retainers 
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alone formed a considerable body, and his establishment 
naturally collected around it a population engaged in 
agriculture and trade, regarding him as a petty chieftain 
to whom they were bound by the ties of interest and 
affection. The church, too, was of great importance, 
and a rich abbey in any locality was a still more power- 
ful centre of population. After the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries — ^that outrageous act of sacrilegious spolia- 
tion — the attractions of the country gradually gave way 
to those of the town. The nobles set up establishments 
in the county towns, and, by and by, in the metropolis. 
Their immediate retainers went with them, except the 
few left in charge of the old rural mansion — to be visited 
only occasionally. The rural population in time drew 
off also. The complications of trade and the concentra- 
tion of manufactures added their powerful influences. 
The great ecclesiastical establishments were annihilated. 
The rich and magnificent abbey, with its perennial 
charity, gave place to the cold unsightly workhouse, as 
Christian charity gave way to pauperism and outdoor 
relief. Thus the rural populations fell away. Thus the 
power of the great towns grew. And thus, in the 
present day, on every hand, we find abundant traces of 
lost superiority in the size and population of the rural 
villages. But amid all, we learn, firom ancient names 
and ancient records, that the villages themselves have 
not decreased since the Anglo-Saxon period of our 
history. They were as numerous in the days of the 
Great King Alfred as they are in the days of Queen 
Victoria. But the large towns have become larger, fed, 
to a great extent, by the rural districts, and thus, with 
the combined operation of the command to "increase 
and multiply," the aggregate population has increased 
with no material addition to the numerous centres of 
population — larger and smaller — scattered broadcast over 
the face of the lovely *' land we live in."* 

In that ancient record, Domesday Book — that invalu- 
able survey of all the manorial property in England at 

* See ** Local NomenclcUure,'* by the same author. 
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the time of William the Conqueror — there is no mention 
of either Barwiok or Stoford — at least, under any names 
at all resembling those which they now bear. The reason 
probably is, that they were included with some neigbour- 
ing manor in the possession of their owner. But it is 
known that soon after the Conquest the manor came into 
the possession of the powerful Devonshire family of 
Courtenay — a member of whom, William Courtenay, 
founded the priory of Woodspring, in the year 1210. 
In the 26th year of the reign of Henry III., the manor, 
then held by Robert Courtenay, was divided between 
Vitalis Engain and William de Cantilupe. Barwick fell 
to the share of William de Cantilupe, who died in the 
35th year of Henry III., leaving William de Cantelupe 
his son and heir. The Cantelupes gave their name, by 
way of distinction, to Chilton, now called Chilton 
Cantelo. The last named William married Eve, daugh- 
ter and co-heir of Walter Mareschal, Earl of Pembroke, 
by whom he had one son, George, who died without 
issue, and two daughters — ^Millicent, first the wife of 
John de Montalt and afterwards of Ivo le Zouch, 
and Joan, married to Henry de Hastings. In the 
second year of the reign of Edward the First (1273) 
partition was made of the lands left at the decease of 
George Cantelupe. Barwick, Stoford, and Marston Parva, 
with the borough of Stoford, fell to the lot of John de 
Hastings, son of Joan and Henry. This John fought in 
all the wars of Edward the First, and was ultimately 
summoned to Parliament as a baron of the realm. He 
married Isabel, sister and co-heir to Aymer de Valence, 
Earl of Pembroke, by whom he had issue three sons and 
three daughters. He died in the year 1278, and after 
the death of his widow, John, his eldest son, succeeded 
to his possessions. This John was attached to the 
retinue of his relative Aymer de Valence, whom 
he attended in " the Scottish wars," ever memo- . 
rable in history from their association with the great Sir 
William Wallace. He was afterwards, in 1323, made 
governor of Kenilworth Castle. But he enjoyed this 
dignity only two years, when he was gathered to his 
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fathers, and his son Laurence inherited Barwick and 
Stoford among his other possessions. Laurence, on 
account of his descent from the co-heir of the Earl of 
Pembroke, was, in 1340, advanced by King Edward 
the Third to the Earldom. Nine years afterwards he 
died, leaving issue John Lord Hastings, who succeeded 
him and was made a Knight of the Garter. He married 
Anne, daughter and heiress of Lord Manny, founder of 
the Charterhouse, London, and died in France — it was 
supposed by poison — an instrumentality quite as fashion- 
able in the "dark ages" as in our self-styled ** enlightened" 
times. John, Earl of Pembroke, his son and heir, was 
killed in a tournament at Woodstock. He was then seized 
of the manor of Barwick and Stoford, together with the 
chantry there, the borough of Stoford, and the manors of 
Odcombe, Milverton, and Marston Parva. Passing down 
the stream of time, it is found that in the 21st year of 
Richard XL (A.D. 1398) the manor of Barwick was held 
by the Earl of Arundel, who obtained possession thereof 
through his wife Phillippa, widow of John de Hastings, 
Earl of Pembroke. In 1411 the widow of John Holland, 
Earl of Kent, held "two knights' fees" in the parish of 
Barwick, and these were afterwards possessed by one 
John Rogers. Subsequently Sir John Neville and Ralph 
Neville were lords paramount. In 1419, John Rogers 
held at his death, of John, Earl of Somerset, the manor 
and hundred of Barwick, with the advowson of the 
church, and the borough of Stoford. The property re- 
mained in the possession of the Rogers family tiU the 
26th year of Elizabeth (1584), when Andrew Rogers and 
Mary his wife, and John Rogers, gent., sold the manor, 
with the hundred, and the advowson of the church of 
Barwick, and the borough of Stoford, to William Symes 
and his heirs, in which family it continued for several 
generations. In 1 79 1 the property was possessed by John. 
Newman, Esq., who, says CoUinson,* "has a good seat 
here, with a fine park and plantations." From the 
Newman family it passed, about eight years since [now 

* " Hktory of Somerset.'' 
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(1870) 16 years], into the possession of Thomas Messiter, 
Esq., who at once rebuilt the mansion and very greatly 
improved the previously " fine park and plantations." 

We walked from Stoford to Barwick, the distance of 
about a mile, through some of the sandy lanes which 
abound in the neighbourhood, as they do in other neigh- 
bourhoods situated on the same geological formation. 
They seem to be scooped out by the action of the 
rains of centuries, and you look many feet above your 
head to see the roots of the roadside elms laid bare at 
the original level of the roadway, — ^as if the trees them- 
selves belonged to a kind of Upper Region, having no 
connection with their natural habitat. The walk was 
exceedingly pleasant, and as we entered the village 
everything there looked pleasant also. First we passed 
the vicarage on the right, and then, almost immediately, 
on the left, was a house of the Georgian-era-looking 
character, and then cottages, and then, on the opposite 
side, more cottages, bearing seventeenth century dates 
upon their "outer walls," and next substantial farm 
buildings, and respectable houses occupied by their owners 
— all with a remarkably well-to-do appearance. Then, true 
rustic, honeysuckled, rose-climbed, and beehive-flanked 
domiciles of a most comfortable and home-like charac- 
ter. Next one sweet little garden, appertaining to a 
cottage residence, and embellished with right cunningly 
devised formations of fir-cones impressed into the service 
of magnified flower pots, and literally "embracing" flowers 
of the loveliest liues. ^ Opposite, a truly hospitable-lookmg 
dwelling, doing no injustice, internally, to its external 
impressionings, as we had reason, afterwards, to find ; — 
and then, 

The Church. 

It is a treat, in these days of church mutilation, when 
everybody seems possessed of a mania for destroying 
all the old sacred associations, as weU as the beauty and 
interest of the ancient buildings which our pious fore- 
fathers bequeathed to an ungrateful and mock-zealous 
generation — it is a treat, I say, in these days, to stumble 
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across an old church which has as yet been spared the 
sacrilegious havoc of what is called " Restoration " — as 
distinguished from needful reparation. The church of 
Barwick is one of these. It certainly needs repairs, and 
bears painful evidence of former bad taste — of mutilation 
without and within — especially in the incongruous altar- 
piece and in the ugly gallery at the west end. The 
building occupies the highest ground in the village. It 
is of the Perpendicular style of the 15th century — ^the 
style so general in Somersetshire — and consists of a nave 
and side aisles, a chancel, a porch on the south pide, and 
a tower at the t<i8t end of the north aisle. The east 
window is blocked in order to allow of the erection of 
what Collinson — one would suppose ironically — calls the 
" handsome altar-piece of white stucco." The rest of the 
windows are of the usual type, and some of them are 
much disfigured. The tower is square, plain, and with- 
out battlements, turret, or buttresses. The nave and 
aisles are divided by three arches on each side. Those 
in the north side are paneled. The roof timbers are 
hidden by a ceiling. There is nothing at all remarkable 
in the building. The most interesting objects are the 
furniture. The font is very ancient. It is circular and 
surroimded by a cable moulding. The old oak benches 
are in good preservation — displaying some exquisite 
carving. The subjects are various — ^fruit, foliage, birds, 
and animals. Many of these are no doubt symbolical, 
such as the pelican, the stag, the fox and goose, and the 
lily, the well known symbol of the Virgin Mary. There 
are also arms, and on one panel the date 1533. The pulpit 
and reading desk, one on each side of the chancel arch, 
are also adorned with carving, but it is generally inferior 
to that on the benches, and more recent, as proved — if 
such proof were necessary — ^by the conspicuous display 
of " E.M., fecit, 1619." I was greatly interested in the 
carving, and hope to enjoy a closer study of it some day. 
My friend, who is a genuine artist, was delighted with it, 
and rhapsodised so vehemently during the rest of the 
day that the whole country-side along which we passed 
was alarmed thereat. 
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The church is dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene. The 
living is a rectory, in the deanery of Marston and in the 
patronage of the lord of the manor. It is valued in the 
King's Book (time of Henry VIII) at £7 Us 7d. Its 
present value is .£100. 

The sun shone beautifully as we left the church and 
the village and proceeded across Barwick Park. The 
mansion is a spacious and elegant building, surrounded 
by the loveliest of gardens — ^with water, trees, and other 
accessories to rural beauty. The park is diversified with 
hill and dale. Little pleasant fairy-like groves are here 
and there, and there is no sparing of trees, in groups and 
otherwise. The birds were gaily singing in the dying 
foliage, as we passed along, and as we at last emerged 
into the high road, and bade adieu to Barwick, and went 
our way rejoicing. 



A STEETCH TO JEESEY. 



SEPTEMBER, 1868. 



I PROUDLY TRHAD THE DECK* 



Tempted by the reports of recent travellers of my 
acquaintance, — ^by a wish to diversify my subjects, — 
by the knowledge that comparatively little is known 
about the Channel Islands by the generality of people in 
many parts — and, peradventure, nothing loath to recreate 
myself — I resolved, after duly pondering, to commit 
myself to the waves and to test the correctness of what 
I had heard and read about those " small but sparkling 
jewels in the British crown." 

Accordingly, "the opening eyelids of the mom" of 
Monday, the 14th of this lovely September, had the 
opportunity of blinking upon me as I walked from my 
quarters along the quay at Weymouth in search of the 
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''good ship" Cygnus. That ship forms one of the 
splendid line of steamers belonging to the Weymoutk 
and Channel Islands Steam Packet Company, and I can 
now say from experience that a more excellently managed 
line, more splendid boats, and better accommodation, no 
voyager need wish for or could have. 

About half-past five I found myself aboard. I had 
been preceded by some ten or a dozen fellow passengers^ 
who were sauntering about the deck, and I was glad to 
recognise in one of them an old acquaintance^ bent, as I 
was, Jersey-ward. For it is pleasant to know that one is 
not destined to be an utter stranger in a strange land. 
Of course I could not anticipate how groundless were 
any fears of that kind in my case. 

There was a tremendous bustle among those employed 
about the boat, and the captain had enough to do to see 
that all went straight. But he did it without fuss, and 
Qvery man at his particular post, I noticed, did the same. 
The steam was hissing and the boiler buzzing, as if 
impatient to be off, while the passengers came crowding 
in and the deck was bestrewed with luggage. Below, the 
scene was much more placid. Walking into the spacious 
and beautifully fitted-up saloop, I beheld Egyptian 
mummy-looking objects rolled up in coats and rugs and 
occupying almost every " b^th." These " mummies," I 
found, were passengers who had arrived the previous, 
evening and slept on board. 

.1 must observe that the stem part below is appropriated 
to the gentlemen passengers, while another part forms 
an apartment for the exclusive use of the gentler sex.. 
These sacred precincts, as a matter of course, I did not 
enter, but I was told that they were exceedingly 
commodious and beautifully fitted up. In a little ''bar'' 
between the two stood a most attentive "steward,'' 
dispensing creature comforts in as business-like a way as 
dry-land folk dispense them. The fore part of the ship 
is devoted to the second class passengers and to the crew. 

The five minutes' bell \ And then came a 'bus-load of 
mails — ^great canvass sacks of news and correspondence 
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for the Channel Island folk. And the rush of passengers 
is greater, and it is to me astonishing how all the seeming 
chaos subsides into order as the interral expires. And 
when it does, the bell rings out once more, and the stay 
ropes are loosened, and the paddles move, and the 
steamer disentangles herself from the numerous craft 
around her, and slowly passes down the harbor. 



Wu ABE OFF. 



The wind is whistling ominously aloft, and the male 
passengers are one and all engaged in ** lashing " hats to 
button-holes — the steward kindly presenting me with a 
strong piece of twine for my own especial use, along with 
cautions and advice most valuable as things turned out. 
But within the shelter of the piers and the Breakwater 
the sea is smooth enough, and gives no notion of the 
state of things beyond. 

And so we glide along ! 

The sun looks as if its struggling over the edge of the 
world had been a work of labor through the dense mist 
in which he now seems to hang suspended, and which^ 
in his might, he is about to scatter. The new Fort 
stands frowning out, and seems to say — "You'll meet 
with it out there." The Roads are filled with scores of 
ships of every rank and size, from the guardship to the 
trawler. The bare and rugged sides of Portland begin 
to brighten in the fast-growing refulgence with which the 
remainder of the day is characterised. The Convict 
Prison, in its altitude, had caught that refulgence 
previously, and I wondered if aught shone upon the 
hearts of any of the wretched creatures in its dungeons t 
The Breakwater — ^that wonderful piece of engineering 
science — ^practically demonstrated its power in keeping 
back the ever-restless waves, which, roUing directly from 
the Atlantic, would, but for that artificial barrier, render 
Portland anything but a Refuge Harbor. For immediately 
behind it we could discern a very different state of 
sea from the pacific armlet through which we were so 
rajpidly passing. 
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A glance back at the Esplanade, looking fresh and 
lovely in the early morning, and then a sweep of 
the eye up the eastern coast to Lulworth and the 
precipitous cliffs beyond, — and back again — ^and west- 
ward, — with a note of Wyke Tower and of the Chesil 

Beach, and ^Mercy on me ! What a lurch ! For we 

have passed the Breakwater, and its influence, therefore, 
is for us no longer. 



The Open Sea. 



Yes ! We are indeed upon the open sea — that is to 
say, we are fairly into the Channel, and it is difficult to 
find a more exposed and dangerous part of it than 
Portl&nd Race. What a plunge headforemost ! as if the 
boat was bent upon suicide. "A sea shipped over the 
bows ! Two hats overboard ! Everybody holding grimly 
on to anything at hand ! The paddle wheels are alter- 
nately lifted clean out of the water, and the deck 
suddenly becomes as steep as a house-roof and rights 
itself again. We are on the crest of an enormous roller 
at one moment, and at the next we are passing through 
a very vale of waters. The wind roars aloft — ^the smoke 
hisses through the funnels — the engines creak, and 
groan, and labor at their work. 

And so we rush along ! 

What is the matter with that jauntily dressed young 
gentleman with the blue cap 1 And now with those half 
a dozen other gentlemen — old and young— who gradually 
become as white as ghosts, look awfully solemn, and then 
rapidly hide their diminished heads over the bulwarks 1 
And the ladies — ^helped below, some of them, by the 
ever vigilant stewardess ? And others, in utter reckless- 
ness, gathering themselves up into their cloaks and lying 
at length upon the seats, and, shall I add? upon the 
deck itself! 

The reader who has ever made a voyage will readily 
answer these questions, and he who hath not wiU as 
readily guess that answer. 

"Oh," was the exclamation of many, "Oh that we 
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could cross by dry land, or that sea and sickness were 
divorced !" 

The land has long been out of sight. The breakfast 
bell was rung three hours ago. But — ^mercy ! who could 
breakfast 1 And yet the excellent cuisine on board these 
famous packets would satisfy Apicius — on dry land. 
And here we are, still rushing on and very silent. I 
have bravely withstood the disagreeable influences 
around me — the only single passenger who has, as I am 
afterwards told by three fellow-passengers with whom I 
formed an agreeable acquaintance, and who said that I 
was throughout the voyage the subject of their wagers on 
this particularly delicate point. 

Alone, then, as it were, among the prostrate, I had 
ample time for meditation. I could understand the 
solitariness of an ocean voyage — away from land for 
months, and shut out, as it were, from human kind. 
And then a lunge of the boat, or the shipping of a sea, 
or a gaze at the wild waters foaming and maddening 
round nbout, would set me off into an imaginary ship- 
wreck, and I ran over in my mind the writings I had 
read descriptive of a storm, and many a vivid passage 
from the greatest pens passed through my mind, but 
nothing lingered there as this did : — 

*'They that go down to the sea in ships, and occupy their 
business in great waters ; 

These men see the works of the Lord, and His wonders in the 
deep. 

For at His word the stormy wind ariseth, which lifteth up the 
waves thereol 

They are carried up to the heaven, and down again to the 
deep ; their soul melteth away because of the trouble. 

They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man ; and are 
at their wit's end." 



I cannot surely be mistaken ! In my musings I have 
for the last ten minutes been conscious that that speck 
to the south-westward is not a sea-gull — not a cloud — 
but something solid, rising from the waste of waters. 
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And now I am sure that it is not even a rock — ^but 
a veritable Building. One, two, three towers. 

Steward ! Will you kindly say what that is 1 

That ! Let^s see ! Why that. Sir, is— 

The Caskets. 

I could clearly distinguish the tops of three towers, 
which I afterwards ascertained to be lighthouses, and to 
the eastward I began to discern a stretch of haze which 
my intelligent informant said would turn out to be the 
Island of Aldemey. 

Here, then, we were at last in sight of the Channel 
Islands. I communicated the fact to those nearest me, 
and they to others — so that in a few minutes the intelli- 
gence had spread over the deck. The effect in rousing 
the prostrate and giving speech to the silent was some- 
thing marvellous. Everybody who could, stood up, — 
looked over the side in the direction indicated — and 
uttered an exclamation of joy. And I assure you that 
the voyage was much more cheerful afterwards. Alder- 
ney, in propria, soon came fully into view. But the 
Caskets are the more prominent objects, and the effect of 
buildings rising abruptly from the water, with no visible 
base, and gleaming out white in the sunshine, is as 
remarkable as can well be imagined. The water itself is 
so exceedingly blue — more blue than I ever saw water 
anywhere else — that the masonry seems to throw itself 
out in most forcible relief. But the buildings have a 
base, and that is a granite rock, which rises precipitately 
30 feet above high water level. There are several rocks, 
indeed, within the circumference of a mile, and a terror 
to mariners they must indeed have been prior to the 
erection upon them, in 1723, of something in the shape 
of a light house. The present buildings ooneist of three 
towers arranged triangularly and connected by strong 
walls, within which a few vegetables, it seems, are culti- 
vated in soil brought from some where else. Except 
these not a green thing grows upon the rocks, and not a 
drop of water can be had except that which falls from 
the clouds or is brought from Aldemey. What a lively 
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time of it must be enjoyed by the poor fellows in charge 
of the lights I What a horrible time when the storms 
of winter howl around, and the sea overtops the highest 
pinnacle, albeit that is 60 feet above the surface of the 
rock I Victor Hugo, in his extraordinary work, L Homme 
qui Bit, thus describes this wonderful structure : — "The 
Casket lighthouse is a triple white tower bearing three 
light-rooms. These three chambers revolve on clock 
work wheels with such precision that the man on watch 
who sees them from the sea can invariably take ten steps 
during their irradiation and twenty fi\Q during their 
eclipse. Everything is based on the focal plan and on 
the rotation of the octagon drum formed of eight wide 
simple lenses, in range, having above and below it two 
series of dioptric rings, an algebraic gear secured from 
the effects of the beating of winds and waves by glass a 
milimetre thick^ yet sometimes broken by the sea-eagles 
which dash themselves like great moths against these 
gigantic lanterns. The building which encloses and 
sustains this mechanism, and in which it is set, is also 
mathematically constructed. Everything about it is 
plain, exact, bare, precise, correct." 

Alderney. 

Aldemey, like all the rest of the group, is a mass of 
granite, and appears to rise perpendicularly out of the 
water, although there are several landing places. The 
island is about three miles long by one mile broad, and 
is nearest of all to the coast of France, being about ten 
miles from Cape la Hogue in Normandy. 

All this I learn from communicative passengers and 
from guide books, and I learn, also, that we have voyaged 
about liffcy mOes. Our steamer touches not at lesser 
"ports," and so we rush by Aldemey, and leave the 
Caskets behind us, and behold ! emerging into view, the 
rocks, "the wood-crowned heights," and eke the chief 
town and port of 

Guernsey. 

Of a verity the prospect, as we near the shore, is 
lovely. You can see at once that you are not in 
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England. There is a foreign look about the houses of 
St. Peter's as they rise, tier above tier, from the water's 
edge to the summit of the range of hills into which the 
bay has scooped itself. Standing conspicuously up 
among some charming foliage are the buildings of the 
college and a handsome tower erected in commemoration 
of a visit to the island by Queen Victoria in 1846. The 
harbor into which the steamer glides is almost wholly 
new. It is very spacious and protected by a breakwater 
or cobb, while defences from other enemies besides the 
storm present themselves in the way of forts. The 
steamer halted but a few minutes to land and take in 
passengers, so that I had no opportunity of a closer 
acquaintance with a spot so charmingly attractive. I 
had, however, the pleasure of seeing and tasting some of 
its most famous productions in the shape of magnificent 
ftnit — ^the deck being speedily visited liy the vendors 
thereof.* 



Arrived. 



The business of landing and embarking is soon 
effected. The bell has rung for the last time. The 
enormous crane upon the quay swings lazily back, having 
accomplished its morning's work to its evident satisfac- 
tion. The whistle shrieks — the moorings are shipped — 
and we find ourselves 

** Once more upon the waters." 
We have still a boiling sea to plough through— perhaps 
worse than at any former part of the seventy-five miles 
already ploughed. But the boat is a veritable beauty, 
and her captain's skill inspires confidence. And so we 
steam out of the harbor, and those who like, and can, 
obey the call for dinner, while those who do not like and 
cannot dine remain upon deck and look with ea«er eyes 
for Jersey. 



VwL w^® ®^® T^^ Guernsey and seen the residence of 
u^^^^ "^^"^^ ^ ™*y "^"'^ ^y P^* ^y impressions 



upon paper. 
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Sark, Herm, Jethou, and a hundred rocks and islets, 
loom up upon our left as we run the last five and twenty 
miles. 

And by and by a vast, dark, rocky mass appears, and 
very soon the boat is running down the western side of 
Jersey. I confess to a feeling of intense disappointment. 
I expected to behold at once a veritable garden — a 
terrestrial paradise. Instead of which there is nothing 
but a precipitous, barren, treeless, inhospitable-looking 
coast, with wild and rugged rocks set out like guards and 
sentinels. 

And this is Jersey ! I wish that I was home again. 
And, ergo, out of sheer vexation, I contrive, by bringing to 
bear all my engineering power, to scramble across the 
deck without positively falling, and to reach the steward 
in his little hutch below. 

"A glass of cognac, my friend. Not one drop of 

water, thank you." 

And this is Jersey, is it ? Oh dear ! 



It must be magic ! Not ten minutes ago I left this 
deck, and all the land I saw was bleak and cheerless 
rock. But now what is it 1 — Fairyland ? 

A splendid bay has opened up itself — a panorama full 
of beauty. Kocks — ^rocks innumerable — stud the sea. 
And on the land — a very cynosure of beauty indescri- 
bable. Gardens, villas, trees, and lovely prospects 
everywhere. 

* * « * * 

" St. Aubyn's !" Thank you. And round this point 
a fortress, frowning grandly from a most commanding 
rock, and called, you say, Elizabeth — an old defence of 
the capital on this side, as Fort Regent is on the opposite 
side. And upon this other rock an ancient building 
which was erst a Hermitage, and from which uprears a 
cross, — ^producing an eflfect most striking in this blue and 
glorious sky. The Harbor, this, into which our steamer 
steers. And there, St. Heliers, with 

I do declare, and am rejoiced to see, — that friend of 
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mine who had preceded me a week ago, and who is now 
shaking my hand with the heartiest of welcomes. 
For I have landed. 

The Philosophy op Fraternization. 

A table cPhate seems strange to English notions, 
although it is gradually becoming naturalised in Eng- 
land. And, like many other strange things, it improves 
upon acquaintance. Even the most narrow-minded victim 
of Anglo-Saxon prejudices seems unable to hold out long 
against the bonhommie and social comfort which are among . 
its characteristics. Somehow, English suUenness and 
self-esteem undergo a marvellous metamorphosis at the 
mere touch of a foreign shore, and the power of adapta- 
bility astonishes no one so much as Monsieur L* Anglais 
himself. 

This was one of the subjects of conversation round the 

table of the Hotel at which my friend and I found 

ourselves seated within half an hour after I had landed. 
We formed two of a party of about thirty, including 
several ladies, and I at once recognised at least a dozen 
of my compagnons de voyage. We, of course, were thus . 
comparatively old friends, and it was not a mere process 
of cold formality which put us pleasantly upon nodding, 
and, in several instances, upon shake-hand terms before 
eight and forty hours had elapsed. 

The philosophy of this is easily illustrated. Imagine 
a son of the earth to be translated to the moon, and 
meeting with another son of the earth among the multi- 
tudes of "lunarians." Intense would naturally be the . 
tratemization, from the force of sympathy and fellow- 
feeling. It would be enough for each to know that both 
were of the Earth. So, two Europeans running against 
against each other in the wilds of Africa. Nationality 
would go for little. The broad fact of an association 
with Europe in Africa would be the potent bond. So, 
again, two Englishmen meeting, say, in Russia. It 
would be enough for both to know that thej' owned 
a common land. Or, a countryman meeting another 
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oountiyman in London. And so on, to two fellow towns- 
men meeting anywhere except at home. Home dignity 
and social nonsense would present no barriers then. 
Even the sight oi a dog from home engenders a spon* 
taneous sympathy on the part of the bi^ — to say tiie 
least 

Hence the ra^d growth of acquaintanceship and 
matoal interest on ship4x)ard, where all, for the nonce, 
are committed to the same fate and are partners in the 
same yenture. 

And here, in Jersey, at the pleasant tahU iFhote^ a 
mutual interest seems to generate itself in the veiy room, 
and we all drink wine together, as if the oldest of friends, 
and are only too delighted to find that we most of us 
intend to take the same excursion to-morrow and to do 
** the lions " in co-partnercy. 

HiTTBBS GaSTBONOMIOAIi. 

I discovered at once that Jersey people are perfectly 
aware of what is good for themselves, and that EngUab 
notions about French fare are like many other Faiglish 
notions — based, that is to say, upon the not knowing better 
by those who entertain them. I, for one, after my Channel 
Island experiences, do not admit the supremacy of even 
tiiat sacred institution ''old English roast beef" Oil 
cake and ^^ science" have long since deteriorated the 
national fare, even compared with itself and in its 
atronghold of home, and I believe it not better than the 
best imported from the neighbouring shores of Nonnandy 
and Brittany. ThaJt beef is not mere oil-oake solidified, as 
so much of oars has become. Nor is it old cow, nm tiia 
l^igth of its tether for profitable dairy purposes and con^ 
sigiMd to the shambles after the orthodox preparation of 
being crammed into plethora. The French beef is youngs 
muscular, <mly moderately fat, tender, and of a most 
delicious flavor. The muttcm, also, is excellent The 
Jersey poultry, if the specimens upon which I helped to 
operate were fiedr ones, is inferior to ours at home, with 
the exception of geese^-a standing dish at tins aeseoo* 

Q 
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These are small, but exceedingly delicate and ridiculously 
cheap. The only positive novelty in the eating way was 
Conger Eel Soup. The conger is abundant among the 
innumerable rocks with which the sea is studded, and it 
is turned to admirable account in this wise : — To three 
or four pounds of fish add three pints of water, one pint 
of milk, one of green peas or of chopped kidney beans, a 
handful of sweet herbs, a couple of onions, and a quarter 
of a pound of butter. Boil all together for three 
quarters of an hour. Flavor to the taste with a little 
catsup, vinegar, and cayenne. Properly the fish should 
be soaked over night in water with a little salt, which 
will remove all strong and oleaginous disagreeables. 

The fastidious reader will peradventure say that I am 
treating of an undignified subject. But the fact is, that^ 
following the example of the immortal Pickwick, I did 
not fail to take copious notes of all and sundry that fell 
in my way at Jersey, and that I did not feel disposed to 
place even conger eels and cooking below the level of my 
investigations. I went even beyond soup in the direction 
of conger eel. Bceuf de la mer, which, being interpreted, 
means sea beefy is the Guernsey name, I found, for conger 
eel presented thus : — ^Take a slice from the head and 
shoulders of a large conger. Soak it over night as 
before. Stuff it with veal stuffing and tie it as you 
would a fillet of veal. Roast or bsie it till well done. 
Add melted butter and a little sauce, " And," saith my 
authority, " I defy you to know whether you are eating 
fish, flesh, or fowl." What advantageth that particular 
ignorance, so evidently " bliss," I cannot tell. But I do 
assure you that the dish is excellent. And so, if I 
contribute only to your gastronomic enjoyment — ^to the 
rescuing from indifference of a by no means prepossess- 
ing-looking fish, and presenting it as a matter of table 
admiration — to say nothing about having contributed to 
making yoli fat — most indulgent of readers ! — I shall 
lay the flattering unction to my soul that my Channel 
Idands visit has not been made in vain. 

Amongst the other fish I particularly noticed red 
mullet, — the Woodcock of the Sea, — with a fish 
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erroneously called "brill," but really a kind of bass, 
and lobsters in abundance. 



The Effect of Travel. 



The Channel Island Excursion arrangements are unique 
and p^ect. They are the jolliest things imaginable. 
He who has never enjoyed them hath in store one of the 
greatest pleasures of this troublesome world. Everybody 
goes to Jersey, I find, for the pleasure of the thing — for 
the purpose of rubbing off the rust of daily occupation 
at home — of getting out of the groove of small town 
narrow-mindedness and social nonsense. The full inten- 
tion is obviously that of pleasing and being pleased. 
Smith's sober friends would never believe that Smith at 
Jersey, with his abandon^ politeness, and firee and easy 
deportment, was the demure and rigid Smith whom they 
are accustomed to regard as the model of rigidity and 
devotion to the proprieties. Not that there is a particle 
of wrong to call for observation, — but the opposite. At 
home the gentleman is John Smith, Esq., among the 
artificialities and rubbisL Abroad he is plain " Smith," 
or even plainer " Jack," in his better and more natural 
character. 

The Machinery of the Excursions. 



And so I came to the conclusion next morning, when 
my friend and I were seated in that elegant char a-banc, 
drawn by four splendid greys, that our party of some six 
or eight-and-twenty was one of the best-natured and 
jolliest with which it was ever my good fortune to be 
associated. 

The Jersey excursions — ^and the remark, I believe, 
applies to Guernsey also — are unique, as I have said, and 
are among the most interesting of Channel Island in- 
stitutions. Every morning during " the season " several 
cars start from St. Helier's laden with passengers picked 
up at the numerous hotels and boarding houses. They 
an travel routes pre-arranged for the purpose of obviating 
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meeting, for the simple reason that the roads orer the 
island are not wide enough to admit of two of tliQ 
vehicles passing each other. The cars are very large and 
beautifully built, and some of them are provided with 
awnings as protection from the sun and rain. They 
belong to different proprietors, and evidently drive a 
flouridiing trade, cheap fares being the principle of*profit. 
The cattle — ^four-in-hand — are excellent, and the dirivers 
are among the best " whips " I ever saw. Each car has 
a conductor to look after the passengers, and a guide to 
point out the beauties and the marvels along the route. 
There are several proprietors of cars, with very extensive 
establishments, vieing with each other in providing for 
the accommodation and enjoyment of their very numer- 
ous patrons. Each establishment even has its photo* 
graphic attachiy whose business and profit it is, during 
each excursion, to immortalise the car and its occupants 
en groupe, — as a rule, with extraordinary success. The 
principal cars themselves resemble the band carriage 
of a first-class circus — after one of which they were 
modelled, I believe. The. box is considerably elevated 
above the passengers' seats, and on each side of the 
coachman, at a little lower level, are seats for two people, 
the rest of the party sitting five on each cross seat 
throughout the length of the car. The full complement 
is about 30. The fare 2s each. A most accomplished 
Jehu was that son of the proprietor who tooled us over 
the ground at something like ten miles an hour — cheering 
his horses with a peculiar whistle never heard in England, 
but common on the Continent, and using his whip but 
very seldom. The whole excursion business is systema- 
tically arranged. Printed handbills of each day's excur- 
sion are profiisely circulated, so that the tourist, by the 
aid of a map, can minutely trace his route, and the 
guides, or ciceroneSf are exceedingly civil and intelligent. 
Our guide, " Joe," was a capital ^Uow. He reserved for 
me an excellent seat, and answered my endless and 
troublesome questions with the greatest good humour 
and alacrity. He is a Comishman. I am a Devonshure 
man. These interesting facts having somehow become 
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oommunicated, a sort of freemasoniy sprang up at once, 
in conformity with the principles before laid down, and 
in the spirit of clanship characteristic of the natives of 
the land of the Danmonii. 



Bathing. 

I must pause a moment to notice another Jersey 
institution — one quite as popular as the excursions — 
bathing. Everybody bathes, for nowhere are the sands 
more level or is the sea more invigorating. Havre-de-pas 
is a favorite place for the bathers al fresco^ while at St. 
Clement's and St Aubyn's Bays are establishments with 
machines and other accessories which improve the health 
and beauty of the fair creatures whose delight it is to 
patronize them. But revenons dt nous moutona. 

The Face op the Country. 



The extent of the island — about eleven miles long by 
about five broad — does not admit of very lengthened 
drives, but roads run all over it, diverging from St. 
Helier's, and very lovely they are, as I shall have to 
say by and by. The whole siuface of the land, indeed, 
is simply one vast garden, teeming with fertility and 
beauty — ^producing fruits and vegetables with which we 
in England have nothing to compare — opening up in- 
numerable romantic scenes to charm the lover of nature, 
and places of interest to furnish endless food for the 
student of history and for the connoisseur, especially, of 
ancient architecture. 

On the Road. 



Our first excursion was over the eastern side of the 
island, and it embraced a great number of spots every 
one of which deserved a week's consideration. We had 
not proceeded a mile before we (I mean our party) were 
introduced to the particular way in which the guide — 
our " Joe " — ^transacted his business : — 
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*' Ladies and gentlemen/' quoth Joe, as we approached 
St. Clement's Church, — " Ladies and gentlemen, — On the 
left you see the Standing Army of Jersey, cUicu the 
Gigantic Cow Cabbage, which feeds the cows, and packs 
the butter, and finally gives itself up into walking sticks." 

And so it is. To us English folk it did seem strange 
to witness every separate plot of land containing a certain 
space devoted to the growth of cabbages with stalks 
ranging from four to ten feet high, and even higher. 
And they were always grown in orchards, among other 
places. In fact, Jersey is half orchard. I never saw 
such a profusion of apples. The trees everywhere were 
fairly breaking down with fruit. The hedgerows were 
in many places lined with apple trees, and Joe, at every 
ascent, was the man who picked up the apples as they 
lay upon the road, and handed to his particular friends in 
the car magnificent specimens of the pamo of Jersey. 
Nay, the epicene individuals engaged in collecting the 
masses of fallen fruit — I suppose they were really women, 
but their dress was so peculiar — amused themselves 
intensely with flinging apples at us as we passed. Of 
course we joked them first. But they seemed to regard 
as nothing the profusion with which they were sur- 
rounded. And mich fruit was it — oh ! believe mp ! 

The plan adopted in the cabbage business is to gather 
all the lower leaves for cattle food and butter packing, 
leaving just the head. Thus the stalk grows up, foot 
after foot, and finally is cut, dried, varnished, and con- 
verted into walking sticks at a splendid profit, I should 
say. At all events, J. T., jun., in that conglomeration of 
wonders which he delights in designating his " Museum," 
is now enabled to exhibit a magnificent specimen of 
Cabbage Growth which, while sufficiently long for the 
support of a six-feet man, is yet but one third of an 
entire stalk, and its cost, including a thoroughly Brum- 
magem " fitting up," was two and sixpence " British." 



The Witches' Kook and the Legend thereof. 
Tales, legends, superstitions, and witchcraft exist 
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everywhere over the face of the earth and among every raoe 
and nation with a particle of imagination and love of the 
marvellous. The Channel Islands, from their isolation 
and from the temperament of their Celtic original inha- 
bitants, are full of such things, and we very soon were 
ftkvored with a sample, when Joe, having delivered him- 
self of his cabbage information, roared out : — " In the 
middle of that field, Ladies and Gentlemen, you see the 
Witches* Rock." Yes. There it was — a huge mass of 
stone, "which no human power," gravely added Joe, 
"can move." Moreover, he averred that the footprints 
of the Evil One- were clearly discemable upon the rock, 
along with tracings of nocturnal orgies of wizards and 
witches innumerable. And this is the legend, — ^read 
from a Guide Book, — the truth of which, if you value 
your peace of' mind and are not a fighting man, 
you had better not dispute with Jersey men and wo- 
men : — 

On the promontory of La Rocque stood a little village 
inhabited principally by fishermen and presided over with patri- 
archal simplicity by their old pastor. Of the village maidens 
none were more lovely than the fair-haired Madeleine. From 
her deep blue eyes shone forth the purity of her souL Young, 
gracef ul, and fair, is it to be wondered that she held in silken 
bondage the heart of Hubert, the most daring of the island 
fishermen 1 But, unfortunately, Hubert was not contented with 
the ordinary lot of mortals. He was for ever endeavouring to 
pry into the mysterious secrets of another world. His mind had 
been early fiUed with tales of glamour and of withcraft, and as 
he grew into manhood he became wholly absorbed in the mys- 
terious. Midnight walks and visits to the many spots supposed 
to be under the especial influence of supernatural beings now 
occupied his time, and it was on one of these night excursions 
when, overcome with fatigue, he sat down on the celebrated 
Rocbert or Witches' Rock and fell asleep. On awaking he looked 
wildly around, for, instead of only the dark and sonu>re pile of 
rock and the stars of heaven, light shone around him intensely- 
bright. Visions of glory flittSl about Lovely shapes with 
flowing hair smiled on him. One in particular, pre-eminent in 
beauty and seducing beyond description, so ravished his senses 
that in an instant Madeleine was forgotten, and, stretching out 
his arms, Hubert implored the vision's love. Smiling upon him, 
she assured him that her passion for him was equally great, and 
that if he would seek her there on the approadung. Hallow-even 
she would hd his. This said, the pageant vanished,, and the 
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Strang tales of his adventare soon crept through the yillagey 
and having reached the ears of Madeleine, she sought for Hnbeit 
and entreated him not to keep the fearful tryst. The infatnataA 
man would listen to no remonstrances, and, tearing Bimsdf firaos . 
her embraosp swore^ with a fearful oath, that no power shooU 
pevsnt his goin^ Sorrowfully the maiden retired to offer up 
ner prayers lor Jbim. The night arrived. Poor Madeleine, 
distracted, seeks the Priest, and, relatine all her woes, begi for 
hisaid. «<Hast tium faith, my child," mquizes the holy msn. 
*'andooarM»tofloaloneto resciie him?" *' Qod wiU give ma 
oounwe. I have mith,"— replied the weeping girL "Go, then, 
my child, and take this cross with thee. Perchance thou mayst 
yet save him." 

Throu^ the howlintf stonn, through the dark ni£^t» wist 
Mad e l ei ne, the ramng uements all unheeded in her intense over- 
powering leva She |;ains the Bocbert, over which rises a fitful 
fflare. She ascends l£e rock and sees her loved one suittmnded 
by forms, not now lovdy uid ravishing to view, as when Hubert 
fint saw them, but exposed in their niSural hideonsoesa— old and 
withered hags, with devilish daws and eyes of burning fire» who 
whirl arouna in maddening dance, and he in the midst. But 
little of their rites did the undaunted Madeleine behold, f or jmi 
her approach, bearing the sacred emblem, the witches fled witih 
fearful yells, leaving Hubert stretched upon the ground, saved 
from the Devil's power by Faith and Love I 

And never since have the demoniac forms been permitted to 
revisit a place now hallowed by the memory of that Faith and 
Love, 



SECOND SEBIES. 



BEPTBBfBER, 1869. 



I KKow NOT WHY. It ccndd not be disinclination nor 
lack of what to say. It must have been the malignity 
of that irrepressible demon which, in this workful world, 
ever goads one on from Enjoyment to that which is of 
sterner nature, and begrudges lingering among the roses 
while the duties of the hive have yet to be performed. 
It must, I suppose, have been something of this kind 
which stopped me at the outset of my career in a gaUc^ing 
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record of a few of the delights and pleasures which 
fell to my lot during a visit to Jersey last September. 
Be it what it might, I did stop at the end of my second 
johapter, and now, after so long a pauKe, I suddenly feel 
not disposed to lay the subject in the tomb of all the 
Gapulets, for I have paid another visit to the lovely island. 

Thb Voyage. 

This time I had a night voyage. It was eleven o'clock 
on the 16th of August when the good ship Cygwiw 
steamed out of Weymouth harbor with some hundred and 
odd " souls '' aboard — your humble servant making one 
of the number. This, by sheer accident, was the iden- 
tical vessel which conveyed me last year. And I was 
very glad thereof. For although all the steamers belong- 
ing to the Weymouth and Channel Islands Steam Packet 
Company are of admirable build and admirably o£Gicered, 
yet there is nothing like a proved friend, animate or 
inanimate. With Captain Falle as commander, therefore, 
— with the same second in command, and the same 
stewardess and steward, — ^among the most obliging afloat 
or ashore, — I felt fully assured, and paced the deck in 
the moonlight among the heaps of passengers making 
themselves snug for ti^e night, defiant of mod du m«r, or 
else in the vicinity of it» as if ^y home were '^ on the 
deep." And finally I dived below into the saloon and 
followed the example of the £!gyptian mummies around 
me in their various berths, and feU asleep, as I suppose. 

Thb Abjeuval. 

The warm grasp of the hand of Welcome in the mcxm- 
ing sunshine as I touch the pier upon which I am landed 
in a boat, for the harbor is unfortunately inaccessible at 
low tide — a glance around upon a dozen weU-remembered 
faces smiling Welcome also, — and, in a twinkling, after 
the cooping up for ten or eleven hours during the ninety- 
five miles' steaming, I am elbowing through the crowd, 
and am into the Royal Square^ and then, diving athwart 
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sundry cross streets, I find myself confronted with this 
verbatim piece of interesting information, conveyed in 
large Roman capitals high up in the gable of an ancient 
dwelling house. I remember that it was the last thing I 
looked at on leaving the town last year, and so I know 
directly where I am :— 

Constant Lerebouro, 
OsstER. 
Remet tons les Membres Cass^ 
Fracass^, Bris^, Demis et 

Guerrit les Entorses. 

The interpretation of which into English duly follows :— 

Constant Lebeboubg, 

Bone Sbtier. 

Puts into joint all Disjointed, 

Broken, and Shattered limbS) 

and Cnres Sprains. 

French and English thus in juxtaposition, to remind the 
visitor that he is no longer in his own country proper, 
whether France or England, but in a sort of via media — 
a meeting-place of both ! 

St. Helieb's. 



St. Helier's is a large and handsome town, with about 
30,000 inhabitants. It is built along the edge of St 
Aubyn's Bay, till it almost joins the town of St. Aubyn's 
itself, and at the centre it stretches inland and climbs up 
the slopes — not so boldly as St. Peter's Port, at Guern- 
sey, but more extensive and diversified, and, with its 
castle, its fort, and the countless and fearful-looking rocks 
which stretch at its feet at low water — forms one 
of the finest panoramas we are most of us ever likely to 
see. The streets, in the older parts, are narrow but 
tolerably straight — so narrow that the wonder is how the 
ponderous but handsome excursion cars can be driven 
through them, four-inhand, with so much precision. 
But then such driving is not seen every day 1 Every 
opportunity, I notice, is taken of fires or otherwise to 
widen the streets, and thus, although the regularity is 
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broken, the public convenience is enhanced. The newer 
parts of the town — and they are extending themselves in 
every direction — ^have all the characteristics of newness. 
The streets are wide, the houses lofty, and the pavement 
everywhere is excellent — the entire island being a mass 
of primitive rock. The public buildings are not numer- 
ous. The Parish Church, at the entrance to the Royal 
Square, is very ancient. It is said to have been built in 
1341, and is a very interesting specimen of the Flain- 
hoyant style, which was the French form of the English 
Decorated style. The tracery in the heads of the 
windows, it will be- observed, instead of assuming the 
geometrical forms as in the windows at Elxeter Cathedral, 
is arranged to resemble flames, or a torch. The Court 
House occupies the greater part of one side of the Royal 
Square. It is a very fine building, and the fittings-up 
are admirable. Among the paintings which adorn the 
courts is one representing the death of Major Pierson, 
who was shot in the Square when gallantly leading his 
troops to repel the last invasion of the French in 1781. 
The memory of the Major is held in great respect in 
Jersey, and there is a monument to him by Bacon in the 
Parish Church, with the painting just spoken of. It is 
a copy of Copley's original painting in the National 
Gallery in London. In the Court House the States, or 
legislative body, hold their sittings, and the Royal Court, 
which administers justice, is also held there — the spacious 
halls being conveniently arranged. The members of the 
Royal Court are elected by the people, who, unlike 
modem Englishmen, are rightly jealous of their ancient 
inheritance of independent self-government, which they 
admirably carry out from the highest department to the 
lowest. The same remark applies to the militia, which 
consists of artillery, " troopers," and infantry, to the one 
or the other of which every healthy mature inhabitant 
must belong. 

The other public buildings* are the College, opened in 
1862, the Hospital, and the Prison. The Post Office is 
merely a shop in King Street, and is by no means 
adequate to the requirements of the place. But the 
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officials are exceedingly obliging and attentive to their 
duties. The Imperial Hotel occupies a commanding 
situation, and is a very large and imposing building. It 
is surroimded with pleasure grounds, charmingly laid out 
and conmianding a splendid view oyer the town and the 
beautiful bay. 

I must not foiget the Park, whidi will be a lovely 
place when the trees are more fully grown. I often 
sauntered there, and hope, some day, to saunter there 
again. 

But that which gives a character to the town is its 
overawing Fort and, to a great extent, its Square, which 
is really not a Square but a French Flaee. You can fed 
that it is not English, and you see in the beetling 
cannon-planted rock that there is something Swiss about 
it. Baden, Basle, Berne, and Zurich — ^to all these have 
St. Helier's been likened. But English feeling all over 
Jersey is intensely strong, and Jersey loyalty has never 
been shaken since the day when "Conquering William" 
— ^now 800 years ago — ^made England a rough present of 
it on the field of Hastings — ^for the Channel Islands 
formed part of his Norman dukedom. 

PURVBTINO. 

The Markets are very extensive, and well deserve in- 
spection. Ab regards fish, which one would imagine 
paramount, seeing that the fish-market in Guernsey is 
one of the finest in the world, the staple kind is 
conger, called, ironically, " Jersey Salmon." I des<aribed 
conger soup in my first series, and excellent "meat and 
dri^" it is. The Normandy women, with their quaint 
dresses,— but all most scrupulously clean, as is particu- 
larly noticeable in the French and Jersey women at the 
shops and in the streets — ^bring over their poultry and 
eggs, and sit and vend them. The Jersey girls bring 
their delicious butter from the inland parishes. The 
butchers dissect their French beef and ^glish mutton 
in their own Jersey fashion. The fruits are piled up in 
lusciouB heaps, and the biilliaut and tastefully displayed 
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offerings to Flora most gratefully oyer-perfume all the 
homogeneous exhalations from less poetical commodities. 
The lady and gentlemen marketers are there in swarms, 
for such is Jersey fashion. The Babel of tongues goes 
on. Here French — ^there English — copiously commingled 
with Jersey jMXtait and with unmistakable Zummerset 
and Darset. And this is the scene a-momings, but more 
particularly on Saturdays. 

Pbomenadino. 

And on Saturday evening the population of the entire 
Island — over 56,000 — ^really seem to be concentrated in 
the streets of St. Heller's. The thrpng is as great as that 
of Cheapside, with, fortunately, the idmost total absence 
of the vehicles. The shops — and many of them are 
quite equal to those in the best of English second-rate 
towns~-do a roaring trade. The markets, of course, are 
arammed. And along go the crowds through the streets, 
which resound with ti^ Two Tongues, and with pleasant 
jests and merry laughter. 

** Louise ! Descendez," said a little French girl to her 
friend in an attic, as I and my party were in the act of 
passing through one of the old quarters. Whereupon 
Miss Trotandot — ^for I had forgotten to teU you that I 
was now joined by both Mrs. and Miss T. — whereupon, I 
say. Miss T« remarked that even Uttle girls and boys 
spoke French ! At which -she marvelled greatly. 

And still on surges the crowd — ^passing and re-passing 
in no contoion — ^with politeness everywhere — ^ill-breeding 
manifested nowhere — and, — ^what I am sony to say has 
become a wonder to Englishmen — ^not a single policeman 
is to be seen ! You feel that you are no longer in the 
land of ^'getting up cases" — ^are not watched, and 
tracked^ and in risk of being pounced upon in a moment 
for a supposed breach of the peace concealed within some 
innocent joka 

And no drunkenness. 

No. Notwithstanding that the price of brandy is one 
penny a glass, and that brandy and what not can be had 
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at almost every other house, there is no abuse, I do not 
mean none — but none that /saw — nothing like what would 
be seen in the streets of an English town. When will 
** enlightened " but perhaps short-sighted English law- 
makers and law-administrators learn a lesson in this 
drinking matter) When will they cease to make grind- 
ing but ineffective laws for Utopian objects — ^to goad the 
poor man out of his glass of ale, and convert him into 
a sly sot and hypocrite in order to avoid the spy police- 
man set to entrap, to vex, and force him into discontent ? 
While, all the time, Sir Dives quaffeth immolested at his 
club! 

But Sunday is par excellence the Promenade day. Oh ! 
how the whites of the eyes of those pious Sunday School 
teachers at home would turn up at the shocking sight of 
crowds of well-dressed people in the streets — with half 
the shop doors open 1 Oh ! how Stiggins would anathe- 
matise, and groan in spirit, and breathe forth brimstone 
at the bare idea that a man might buy a glass of ale on 
Sunday mornings without the need of slinking like a 
thief to drink it ! 

"Why this," observed Miss T., "reminds me of a cer- 
tain Fair-day, with the shops shut !" And so it was. 
And my belief is that those who made it so were not 
thereby or necessarily worse Christians than the self- 
satisfied " saints '' who are generally particular enough 
about the gnat, but swallow camels wholesale. 

The Environs. 

I have as yet omitted to state that in the environs of 
the town there are numerous pretty villas — ^many of 
them of the ground floor only, but all in the midst of 
brilliant flpwers — ^with foliage of the greenest — and ivy 
— ivy — everywhere — even, in many places, throwing its 
arms over rocks washed with the sea at every tide. Keats 
said that the Isle of Wight ought to be called the Isle of 
Cowslips, and Douglas Jerrold, I believe, declared that 
Jersey had the highest claim to the title of " the Isle of 
Roses." And verily it seems as if the Queen of Flowers 
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had set iip her court and. held her special revels there. 
The enviroDs are crammed with flowers — ^the villas are 
embedded in them 1 

Do I behold there, in his chariot, that son of Nimshi 
who last year was so attentive in excursion matters — 
ubiquitous, as now, I see — ^here, there, and everywhere — 
Mr. " Royal Blue " Conductor May ? The very man of 
all for our explorings — ^and explorings we must " do," of 
course— the Island over, even to the outer verge thereof ! 

Heigh ! Hold ! I do beseech thee to rein in, May — 
if ever you do stand still a moment — ^and pr'ythee lend 
me thine attentive ear ! 

* * * « « 

Mr. Conductor May is Perpetual Motion personified, 
and totally eclipses the celebrated gentleman with the 
Cork Leg. The pretty little cob which whirls him ever- 
lastingly along in that handsome chariot has come to 
participate in his irrepressible nature. And thus to pull 
up at a moment's notice, and to remain still one moment 
when pulled up, are so far beyond the bounds of that 
excellent conductor's nature that the considerate host of 
the " Somerset and Dorset," taking time by the forelock, 
has a " glass of mild " ready drawn, so that I may be 
duly good health'd and excursion matters talked of 
simultaneously. 

But w-h4-B-h ! ! And here he is. * * ♦ 

And so you have rwt forgotten the couple of visitors 
whom you last year — ^along with " Joe," who, I regret to 
hear, has gone into different service " — so politely and so 
ef&ciently cieeroned into various nooks and comers of 
this beautiful and beloved island, the pleasant memory 
of which, — island and ciceroning together — ^has induced 
us, Mr. May — ^my friend and I — ^to— to — ^to — well, to run 
over again. * * * if the cars are gone — if we are 
too late for to-day — so be it. You shall ift)t have the 
trouble of " specialling " us, as you so kindly offer. To- 
morrow will do as well. Verily, the heat is now terrific, 
/cannot fill my lungs with this soft, debilitating, vapor-of- 
silver Atmosphere. Never more will / come here in 
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August. Your nameBake-month for me, May, in the 

ftiturel But you must go, I see. And I ^well, I 

shall look about the town, and soliloquize, and anti- 
quarize — ^and otherwise ize — or rather ice — as much as 
need be. And you, with thanks again — ^whizs away into 
space! 



Victor Huoa 

And very opportunely lies this oopy of the Bappd — 
that naughty French newspaper — upon the counter of 
this handsome literary boutique into which I stroll to 
buy a guide-book. And very opportunely Rappd con- 
tains an interesting article anent this very island and the 
refugees compelled by Napoleon in 1855 to ''make 
themselves scarce" and take a lodging over hera I 
have referred briefly to the attempted invasion of Jersey 
by the French in 1781, and to the death of the gallant 
Major Pierson in association therewith. After aU, that 
was not quite the last occasion on which a very serious 
state of affairs was likely to arise between France and 
Ei^land on account of Jersey, — ^as the article in question 
shows. '' Charles Hugo " is the signature to that article, 
but a writer in a London newspaper, I have since noticed, 
has no hesitation in assigning the real, authorship to 
Victor, the celebrated father of Charles — "whose per- 
sonal share iu the events narrated would nntuiaUy 
preclude him from acknowledging the authcHrship." 

Victor Hugo, so weU known in the literaxy and poli- 
tical world, was one of the refugees compelled to fly from 
the offended majesty of Napoleon the Third, and, with 
many other (^ his compatriots, to seek the protection of 
England — ^making Jersey their refuge, and of course 
regarding it as much a refuge as England proper itseK 
This was thd state of affairs in Fraace as sketched in the 
Rappdy and tiie history may be new to many Jersey 
people themselves and must be interesting to eveiy one 
who regards the great affairs of the world as (drrvost equal 
in importance with his own dearly loved village scandsL 
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The plans of the French Government were complete. 
The Emperor, by his agents, had instilled prejudices 
against the exiles into the minds of the Jersey populace, 
and had despatched the vessel of war the Ariel, which 
actually lay at anchor in the port of St. Heller's. On 
the 13th of October all was ready for the new coup (Tetat. 
The people were furious. The captain of the Ariel had 
held a secret interview with the French Consul, and had 
left him with the words, " I await my instructions for to- 
morrow." Meanwhile the exiles were not uninformed of 
the danger which threatened them. According to M. 
Hugo, the Times had announced that " a French war 
steam vessel had entered the port of St. Heller's, and, as 
was supposed, with the intention of embarking the 
refugees," while the UlustrcUed London N'ews had declared 
that ''If the exiles should fall into the hands of the 
French authorities, the fate of Pianori, whom they aflfect 
to regard as a martyr, would not be too severe for 
them." One English journal alone, which M. Hugo 
calls Le Journal de Reynolds, was honest in denouncing 
the intended violation of British hospitality and the law 
of nations : — 

"On the 13th of October, 1855,'' continues the narrative, 
''near eight o'clock in the evening, in a iitUe street of St. Helier'a 
called Don Street, a narrow way, lighted only by a solitary lamp, 
a house, having four low windows on the side of the street, and 
a simple glazed door opening on a court yard, was preparing to 
sustam a siege. The windows and the door had been barricaded. 
The lights were extinguished. Profound silence and profound 
darkness without. Within, if any one had been able to enter, 
this is what he would have seen : — In the dusk of a narrow, 
winding staircase, stationed two by two upon the steps, and 
armed with iron bars and other implements, six men — six exiles 
— in an attitude of expectation, waited silent, motionless, reso- 
lute, terrible. Not a word, not a cry, not a gesture. The 
defence had been thus arranged : — The attacking pi^ty would be 
compelled to break through the windows and force the door of 
the court-yard. If the door should be broken in, the exiles 
would defend foot to foot every step of the staircase. The 
staircase captured and the house taken, those who were still 
alive would endeavour to escape by the windows at the back 
opening on to the roofs of the neighbouring houses. The house 
thus menaced with a sieoe was that of the exile Zeno. In 
another spot — ^Boseville Street— another house presented the 

B 
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aspect which we are aboat to describe :— The door barricaded. 
The outer iron gate fastened with a padlock. An enormous dog 
unchained upon the steps. No one allowed to enter without 
declaring Ids name and being recognised. In the lobby along the 
wsJl, loaded guns. In the interior twenty-two exiles armed. 
Almost all hi^ brought their own weapons. One of them — a 
medical man— had with him his case of instrument. The 
women who had followed their husbands were making lint. 
This house thus threatened with pillage was the dwelling of the 
Italian proscript, Pianciani" 

A third house yet remains to be described in the 
unmistakable manner of the author of ^^L Homme qui 
Bit:"— 

" Seaward, beyond the limits of the town, upon the solitaiy, 
sandy waste of Azet, a third house, called Marme Terrace, was 
the most in danger. And yet the door was unbarred and the win- 
dows were lighted. Of the seven exiles there present, not one was 
armed. The sole precaution taken by the master of the dwelling 
had been to secrete in a place of safety, out of the house, a 
portmanteau containing manuscripts. Around that sombre build- 
mg, the outline of whose roof was distinctly traceable against the 
clear sky, all was deserted — the beach, the roadway, the countiy 
beyond. The wind, which blew heavily, stifled all other soundsL 
This house, thus open, defenceless, and threatened with death, 
was that of tiie French exile, Victor Huga" 

According to the narrative, the unfortunate refugees 
had still more to fear from the fury of the ignorant 
populace. The Jersey people regarded them as outlaws. 
The public houses and wine shops had risen against 
them. " Le gin et la police Bonapartiste (says M. Hugo) 
demandaient la loi de Lynch.'' [Gin and the Bonapartist 
police demanded Lynch law.] The crowd, exasperated 
by the indignation meeting, and armed with lighted 
torches, spread through the town uttering cries of death 
against the refugees, and finally, in a compact, threaten- 
ing, and formidable body, marched upon the three streets 
already mentioned. But the end, which undoubtedly 
proves that respect for the law was not wholly extinct in 
the breasts of the Jersey mob, can only be told in M. 
Hugo's own words : — 

"The municipal authorities hesitated. They called to mind 
the English law, and they sent their policemen to protect the 
three honsea in danger. It was time, ... . . « One 
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Qiomeiit more and the combat would have commenced. Suddenly, 
at the entrance of Don Street, near the door of the exile Zeno, 
tiie whole of this terrible and furious mob stopped abort It was 
before a policeman, who had uttered the words --' Gentlemen, 
m^ superiors have confided to me the defence of this door, and I 
wdl smke down the first of you who touches it. To enter here 
it will be neoessaiy to pass over my body.' And the crowd which 
had arisen against the prescripts defending the French law, 
stopped before a policeman defending the English law. This 
policeman was called Henley. History has preserved his 



On the morrow, as M. Hugo relates, the Arid weighed 
anchor. Thanks to the resolute bearing of Policeman 
Henley, she had failed in her coup cPitat, and had missed 
her prey. " M. Hugo," says the DaUi/ News, " probably 
exaggerates the danger of kidnapping by the French 
Government, a step which would undoubtedly have led 
to a war between the two countries. But the episode 
which he describes is certainly not one on which English- 
men can look back with satii^action. For it is at least 
certain that a few days later twenty-seven of the refugees 
were driven out of Jersey by the authorities — compelled, 
as M. Hugo says, ' to seek a second exile, some in Spain, 
some in America, and some in Brazil.'*' 

All honor, at all events, to Constable Henley — ^what* 
ever may be thought of the " authorities " — ^although I 
doubt if the said constable was quite so melodramatic as 
his French historian has chronicled, or he must have 
been of quite a different breed from English P.C.'s 
generally. However, all honor unto him and also to 
Guernsey, which received and protected many of the 
exiles, and which to this day, I believe, is honored with 
the residence of the great and good man of whom every 
lover of Liberty is proud. 

Another Notability. 



There is yet another matter in which Guernsey has 
not followed the example of her sister island. Both 
islands are mainly governed by the old Norman laws — 
confirmed by King John and subsequent monarchs — and 
are very jealous of direct interference by the English 
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Parliament, which of late years has shown itself only 
too anxious, both in the mother country and her depen- 
dencies, to override the free and long-tried Common Law 
by vexatious, unconstitutional, and mischievous statutes. 
In 1842-3 I had a friend residing in Jersey who was a 
remarkable man in many respects. His intellectual 
powers were uncommon. His love of justice and hatred 
of oppression were intense. And he was remarkable 
physically from his gigantic stature of six feet ten inches 
and a half, with bulk in proportion. He was an English 
lawyer, whose family is well known in the North of 
England, and his name was Charles Cams Wilson. At 
the Roycd Court one day he conceived that a poor English 
woman was not receiving justice at the hands of the 
Jersey authorities, and, contrary to "standing orders," 
he publicly said so. A "scene" took place, and the 
result was a committal for contempt of Court and a 
lodgment in St. Helier's gaol — ^then a very different 
building from the present new and handsome structure 
near the Parade — a half dilapidated heap of stones and 
mortar anything but weather proof. Mr. Wilson's writ- 
ings in the Jersey papers on this afifo^ir were most severe 
and pungent.* His numerous private letters to me were 
always boldly superscribed— 

^^ From Charles Cams Wilsony 

A Prisoner in Jersey Gad hy 

Lawless VioleTice. 

And their contents were of the boldest and bitterest 
His application to the Imperial Government for a writ of 
Habeas Corpus was granted, after some delay, and he was 
finally tried at Westminster, and acquitted, I believe. 
The Illustrated London News at the time contained an 



• I cannot resist this opportunity of paying my hnmble tribute 
to the newspaper press of Jersey. It is conducted with great 
spirit and ability, and the fact of there being no fewer than eight 
papers published at St Heller's— five English, including two 
dailies, and three French — is ample proof that the press is valued 
and is a power in the island. 
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engraving representing his embarkation at St Helier's, 
and, if a faithful one, no doubt can exist of the sympathy 
of the Jeisey public with the breaker of old Jeriey laws. 
For thousands of spectators are represented as lining the 
shore, and the waving of hats is something awful. Thus 
the great principle of the sole right of trying in their own 
courts, which had never before, I believe, been seriously 
questioned, was passively surrendered, and a precedent, 
of course, established. Whether this is the better or the 
worse for Justice and for Jersey, Jersey people alone can 
judge. But to this moment Guernsey holds her judicial 
independence inviolate. 



Nomenclature. 

Verily, that passing omnibus, so heavily laden, as its 
horses, toiling in the burning sun, must know, — ^has set 
me thinking. For on its yellow varnished sides, in large 
fancy lettering, is the inscription 

And " Gaesarea " is the key to much of local history. 
It is, in truth, the original form of the modem name of 
the island itself. The ancient Romans not only con- 
quered but left the most indelible of marks upon their 
conquests. And one of them undoubtedly is this word 
"GsBsarea" — corrupted, as in "Gherburgh" (C(je8ari&- 
hurgum), into Jersey — ^the Gsesar shortened into Jer or 
Ger, and " ej/" as in a hundred cases here at home, — an 
island — Jersey meaning Gsesar's Island. Jersey was for- 
merly written Jersary, and judging from the Italian pro- 
nunciation of GsBsarea — ^namely Tshemrea — ^the tranaFor- 
mation into "Jersey" is easy enough, and the Italians are 
infinitely more likely to have inherited the true Latin 
pronimciation than we English, whose pronunciation of 
Latin is the laughing sport of all the nations which speak 
the daughter tongues of that prolific mother tongue. 
Moreover, the original name is localised at Le Fort de 
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CcBiar, near Moat Orgueil, and also in La Petit Charge 
in Rozel Bay. 

Ancient Kindred. 

As in England, so in Jersey. The Roman advent was 
but modem in comparison with that which had preceded 
it. For the footprints of a more ancient race, in the 
shape of cromlechs which denote Druidic worship re- 
motely coming from the East— remain in Jersey nnto 
this day, as I shall have to speak of by and by. And, 
coming down the stream of Time, another link between 
the mother country and her daughters in the Channel 
reveals itself in the fact that not only is there similarity 
in the languages of Wales and Brittany, but that the 
same language is also intelligible to the laboring classes 
in Guernsey at all events, if not in Jersey also. And . 
this, no doubt, is proof that when the Saxons conquered 
Britain, which had been left helpless by the departed 
Romans, on whose arms they had so long been accus- 
tomed to rest, the expatriated Britons, in then- flight to 
Normandy and Brittany, left some of their numbers 
upon the islands along their route. 

Thus History is read in names ! 

The Chbistian Era. 

Furthermore, you ask the derivation of St. Heller's, 
and know beforehand, of course, that it marks another 
era in the onward stream of Time — I mean the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. And you perceive that nearly all 
the twelve Jersey parishes, besides many of the bays and 
^ther spots, are christened after certain saints and other 
pious people of the early Church. For example — St. 
Helier, St. John, St. Lawrence, St. Clement, St. Mary, 
St. Owen, St. Peter, St. Brelade, St. Saviour, St. Martin, 
the other two parishes being named Trinity and GrouviUe. 
The Roman Catholic missionaries have thus left abun- 
dant evidence of the devotion and zeal which everywhere 
characterised them in supplanting the more ancient faiths. 
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To one St. Sampson is assigned the special honor of 
Channel Islands Christianization. He was Bishop of St. 
David's, in Wales, but going over to Brittany he was 
presented by the French King Childebert with the abbacy 
of Dol, to which the Channel Islands were added. This 
was in A.D. 556. His great point was Guernsey, where 
he has left his name at St Sampson's Bay, the spot at 
which he landed. His successor Maglorius, nine years 
afterwards, was particularly successful at Jersey, although 
he, too, has left his name in Guernsey in the form of St. 
Maliere. But he died in Jersey, and was buried in St. 
Saviour's parish in a chapel now in ruins. 

St. Helier, who lived in the ninth century, was one of 
the numerous recluses who believed that the proper way 
to please the Almighty was to eschew the active concerns 
of life, to shut themselves up in caves, to pray without 
ceasing, and to mortify the flesh with incessant voluntary 
penances. His cave was in the rock, now indicated by a 
cross, which forms so striking an object near the entrance 
to the Harbor, and there are to this day abundant 
evidence of its having formerly been inhabited. He is 
described as having been " meek and humble to a degree 
in all the ordinary observances of life, yet bold and 
undaunted when he conceived it his duty to admonish 
the wicked." 

The little book from which I extract this excellent 
character bears upon its title-page the name of Octavius 
Rooke, and the perusal of a few pages makes it evident 
enough that Octavius's forte is legendary lore upon stilts 
— ^that he revels in the pearls and diamonds which flow 
from his goosequill in such profusion that I am tempted 
to enable my readers to form their own opinions of the 
scribe's prose enshrined in poetry : — 

THE DEATH OF ST. HELIER. 

L 

The last rays of the setting sun still tinged the hills which 
overlook St Aubyn's Bay. They cast a glorions halo over the 
sea and sky, seeming to wrap all nature in one glad harmony of 
sweet repose. A holy calm slept on the waters. Above, the 
orescent moon, as the more glorions orb sinks down to rest, fast 
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beoomes visible and seems to smile at its own image in the deep. 
[Vain orb !] 

All nature was at rest But when will rest the passions of 
mankind? Upon a ragged rock, which seaward stretched (!), 
extending to the centre of the bay, a cross was raised erect — 
raised by the hands of the venerable Helerius, who now for many 
a day had lived within a rough arched cave upon that rugged 
rock, passing his time in meditation and in prayer to the Most 
High. 

The waters now receding from the land had left the rook dry, 
and roond it stood a throng of hardy islanders. Anxiety and 
care sat on and shaded every face, la low deep murmurs they 
conversed, and thus the sim went down. 

« * * • * 

IL 

The ruddy torch, now lighted by ready hand, casts a wild glare 
upon the scene .... fit light by which to tell of deeds of 
blood. .... From the deep-arched cave the holy man 
comes forth, sedate and calm, and, looking with benignant eye 
upon the roueh-clad forms beneath, enquires their errand. They, 
answering, tSl how, from the hill which rises on the east, the 
watch (which there is kept) have seen tall masts of vessels, and 
that they nearer come, with spreading sails fast speeding, and 
well they know who own those cursed oarquea. For never came 
they yet but bloodshed, fire, and rapine followed in their train. 
Sore troubled was Helerius as he heturd, for earthly comfort had 
he none to give, but he bade them put their trust in God, and He, 
the Almighty, would deliver them. Then, with his benediction, 
he dismissed all to their homes. 

* • * • , « 

IIL 

The night wears on. Helerius on the rock kneels lowly, still 
in prayer. .... The marauders' ships approach. . . . 
They draw to land. .... The chieftain disembarks, . . 
and, guided by the hermit's torch, speeds to the rock. .... 
At this Helerius, slowly rising up, addresses him in his own 
tongue, and asks why thus he comes with ships of armed men to 
that poor isle ? The chief replies that he comes for plunder, and 
desires that he will show where best he may obtain it. . . . 
Helerius pleads that he will leave the land in peace, but pleads 
in vain. .... Then, feeling within him the spirit of his 
God, he sternly reproves the chienain, and warns him that his 
crimes will cause the anger of an incensed Deity to fall upon his 
guilty head. . . . ScomfuUy the chieftain laughs. . . . 
Then up he springs upon the rock, .... and with one 
blow of his great battle-axe Helerius gains the crown of martyr- 
dom. .... " That much for thee. And for thy God, be 
he of heaven or hell, alike I l^im defy !" the chieftain cries. . . 
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. . The impious words were said, and from the rising waters 
comes the swift reply. .... For now the tide's return 
brings sweeping in the waters of the bay. . . . . Urged on 
by a fierce wind they come, and, seizing the high-prowed barques, 
dash them against the rocks. 



IV. 

The sun again is risen. Again the rock is dry. .... 
The islanders creep forth into the morning light. .... 
Around upon the coast Ue scattered the wrecks of the proud 
barques which lately rode so bravely o'er the waters. And many 
a mail-clad form is there, returned to the clay whence it came. 

And on the rock, beneath the cross, the martyred 

saint is sleeping the last, long, holy sleep of death. 

Guileless and ^K>d in hfe, he now in death lives evermore. . . 



That curious exhilarating whistle from our Prince of 
Jehus ; — that merry laugh, which rings throughout our 
well-packed car — for we have all got at home with each 
other long ago ; — that friendly intimation by our Con- 
ductor, in his anxiety to secure my admiration first ; — 
and I do, indeed, behold with rapture the enchanting 
scene spread out before us as we spin along ! 

Yes P This charming indentation of the sea is Grou- 
ville Bay — all blue and sparkling in the sunshine, with 
its rocks, which look like chains of boats in the low tide, 
but which will be submerged, by and by, with from forty 
to five-and-forty feet of Blue — the rise and fall of water 
being here so much. Verily the reefs and chains of 
rocks, stretching miles beyond high water mark, must 
form as perfect natural defences as do the high pre- 
cipitous cliffs of which almost the entire coast on the 
north side of the island is formed ! At the same time 
innumerable eddies and whirlpools are among the rocks, 
rendering navigation to all but Channel Island seamen 
full of difficulty and of danger. No wonder the tradition 
prevails that these rocks once formed a natural bridge 
from somewhere near Grouville Bay to France — for even 
at the present moment there is, about half way across, a 
long ridge of rocks many of which are never covered by 
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the tide. Upon one rock, indeed, are the remains of a 
Priory of the Abbey of Val Richer, near Lisieux, in 
Normandy. But the depth of water between these rocks 
and the Jersey coast is so great as to render it verjj 
doubtful of a union with the Continent since the creation 
of man. Yet geological changes, even in modem times, 
are by no means very slow in some localities — such as those 
on the South American coast. Even the Channel Islands 
themselves are known, by actual record and observation, 
to be slowly sinking. May the day never dawn when 
those Ocean Jewels are submerged I 



And this is one of the Martello Towers, placed around 
the Island, I have noticed, where the coast is low, as at 
bays and lesser indentations. They were erected, our 
Conductor says, by the celebrated William Pitt, although 
I suspect that they are much older. Some of them 
indeed are fast falling into ruins, and all have long ago 
been pronounced useless for purposes of defence. But 
there is something very picturesque about them. 

The Races. 

And that, the race course — (Jorey Common ! — ^where 
the Channel Islanders disport themselves with horse flesh 
every spring, and do it bravely, doubtless. For the 
stakes include a Queen's Cup, and are otherwise good 
enough to attract a large number of the Hossy from 
France and England, and, of course, to improve the 
breed of native horses. But the gentleman who kindly 
indicates to me the scene of these Isthmean games — one 
evidently "up" in turfy lore — assigns the improved 
breed of Jersey horses to another source. He tells me 
that in the year 1800 a body of Russians being required 
by England— of course in the Bonaparte business with 
which the minds of men were at that time occupied, — 
the troops, in consequence of Parliamentary interference, 
were long quartered in Jersey, and that their horses 
were of the Cossack breed, the effect of crossing 
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which was the production of the hardy animal which 
we meet upon the roads and notice working on the farms. 

Gbouville Bay. 



But, in the name of all that is magnificent, what a 
lovely prospect opens up as we near Grouville. It is a 
scene of which I have read in books and seen painted 
upon canvas. There is the lovely bay at our feet, 
forming a most graceful curve, with rook beyond 
rock, and reef beyond reef — ^the water blue as an 
Italian sky, sparkling in the brilliant sunshine, and 
intensified, by contrast, with the fringe of surf, as 
white as snow, and with the deep green of the almost 
tropical vegetation of the shore. The village of Grou- 
ville skirts a portion of the bay and forms an object truly 
picturesque — ^the steeple of the parish church rising 
gracefully above the trees with which the lovely con- 
tinental-like villas and the old Norman-like cottages are 
embosomed. And then, beyond, underneath the northern 
" horn " of the bay, is nestled Gorey — one of the three 
Towns in the Island — St. Helier's and St. Aubyn's being 
the other two. Nestled, I say, under the northern 
" horn " of the bay I and that " horn " an immense pre- 
cipitous rock, jutting out into the sea and surmounted by 
one of the grandest and most interesting objects in the 
Island — ^the crowning point of the splendid panorama — 



Mont Oboueil Castle. 



Yes ! There stands a veritable monument of the 
middle ages — including, with an island defence, the 
residence of feudal and vice-regal lords. Perched on 
high, like the castles on the Rhine, it is a bold and 
magnificent object, the contemplation of which not only 
delights the eye with its grandeur and beauty, but fills 
the mind with materials for a volume of medifieval and 
more modem history. 

Let us ascend the Mount, toiling up the steep and 
winding road, and enter the portals as thousand of old-time 
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mail-<;lad warriors and new-time nobodies have done 
before. On — through the massive outer gateway where 
the grooves of the portcullis still remain — up through 
the little pathway, having paused a moment at the 
porter's lodge to see a lizard at the earnest solicitation of 
my friend, who has discovered it among the mignionette- 
beds — and, if truth must out, to drink the porter's health 
in cognac — ^Miss T. making the welkin ring at the bare 
sight of the lizard aforesaid. Up to the entrance of the 
castle proper, frowning proudly over all, as its name — 
" the Proud " — suggests it should. And, in a moment, 
my friend directs me to an object, over the massive door- 
way, which interests us both. It is an heraldic piece of 
carving representing three swords in pile — ^the well known, 
arms of the house of Poulett. And so we rattle up our 
historical lore in one of our hats and recollect, at last, 
that a member of the family — George Poulett — ^wa» 
governor of the Castle in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
We conclude, therefore, that this particular doorway wasp 
erected or repaired during the time of the said George*8> 
governorship. 

But we pass in — a very goodly party of forty to fifty, 
brought by the various excursion cars — our party, a8> 
usual, under the experienced pilotage of Conductor May ; 
— we pass in, and are first introduced to the Dungeon^ 
about which no end of horrible tales are told, E^ad I 
It is a dreary hole, and that old and rusty chain, yet left 
hanging from the wall, sends a chill through the veins 
which the stone seats around, upon which, it is tradi- 
tionally said, the magistrates were wont to sit to ad- 
minister justicey — ^by no means tend to expel. How 
much of human agony has been experienced here, m 
ancient days and under military rule, God only knows. 
But it is not so very many years since the dungeon was: 
used for civil purposes, it having been the only gaol in 
the island before the old gaol in St. Helier^s was erected^ 
For the Castle was the seat of island government tiU 
1645, when it was superseded by Elizabeth Castle as the 
more convenient situation. 

And next we are passed on to crypts, and courts, and 
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sallyports, and batteries, and have the barbican pointed 
•out, and finally arrive at the top of the Keep. 

It is all a very microcosm of interest. But the beauty 
of the prospect is all-absorbing for the nonce. Before us 
is the rock-boimd expanse of sea, with, only fourteen 
miles away, the great stretch of French coast, embracing 
a large proportion of Normandy and Brittany. The 
Atmosphere is so clear that the Cathedral of Coutances — 
at least the spire thereof — ^is plainly visible. Through 
my friend's binocular T see, also, villages, and even single 
houses, and the clothes hung out to dry. We are near 
enough, in fact, to feel as if in France en veritable. We 
are at least 300 feet above the level of the sea, and, 
looking right and left along the Jersey coast, the scene is 
one of absolute magnificence. 

Why, in the name of all that is beautiful ! do not 
more English people go and see it ? 

At our right — standing France-ward as we do— we 
look back over Grouville Bay, and sweep over St. 
dlement's, with the grand looming coast of France 
before us. 

At our left, and northwards, is St. Catherine's Bay, 
and at our feet is the Harbor of Refuge — such as it is — 
commenced by the English government in 1846 for 
"*' fortification" purposes, and left unfinished — rafter the 
manner of English government as a rule. 

Are we — as I gaze, and think, and meditate — are we 
really the mere things and beings of to-day ? Is there 
no link between us and the spiritual atmosphere with 
which the immortal mind commingles, as it were — ren- 
dering centuries, and all the Past, a grasped thing — so 
that the geological history of the entire island may be 
learned at sight, and the social history thereof be lifee an 
opened book which we can read ? 

The huge and massive granite cliffs, the back-bone of 
the world — the Foundations of the Earth — ^with no trace 
of animal life — the first upheavel of the molten mass 
which countless centuries had to cool ere breath could be 
drawn or leaflet could be green ! For in none of the 
€hannel Islands are there rocks or beds containing the 
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slightest traces of organic remains^ and, as a matter of 
course, there is no lime there, with the exception of a 
few veins of calcareous spar. And lime is therefore a 
commodity to be imported — chiefly, I believe, from Lyme 
Regis through Plymouth, 

And then, the History I The Castle itself was un- 
doubtedly built since A.D, 1248, for, according to the 
historian Falle, there is extant an official document of 
that year which states that *^ Tempore Ulo castella non 
faeruwt in inmlisj" which, being interpreted, tells us 
that there were no Castles in the Islands in those days. 
But there is, in connection with the Castle, a relic of a 
far earlier date in the shape of a ruined fortification 
which bears the name of CaBsaris-bugh, as I have pre- 
viously mentioned, — aflfbrding something like one of many 
proofs of the Roman occupation of the island. It is 
evident from the architecture that a very considerable 
part of Orgueil Castle was erected in the Tudor period — 
that is, at some time between A.D. 1300 and 1500. 
But there are abundant indications of an older date, and 
it is known that King John added greatly to the d^ences 
which existed prior to his reign. 

As I have mentioned one governor of the Castle, I am 
bound to mention the one more celebrated, in the person 
of Sir Philip de Carteret, in the time of Charles the 
First. For Jersey was not exempt fix)m the political 
trials and troubles of that eventful period. The Carterets 
were for generations great men in the Channel Islands, 
and Sir Philip, placed as he was by circumstances, was 
pre-eminently distinguished. It was during his governor- 
ship that the famous Prynne, the Puritan, was confined 
in the Castle for nearly three years. He had previously 
lost iis ears in London, and been pilloried in addition, in 
punishment for a " libel against Church and State," and, 
with a view to safe keeping, was banished to Mont 
Orgueil Castle. We are told that whilst thus incarce- 
rated he was induced to relax his gloomy " religious " 
principles to the extent of even playing cards — ^that 
devil's own device in the eyes of foolish fanatics even in 
the present day. But it was with Ladt/ Carteret and her 
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daughters, and the cunning prisoner, moreover, beguiled 
his time with a poem which he condescended to dedi- 
cate to 

** Sweet Mistress Douce, fair Margaret, 
Prime flower of the House of Carteret." 

This poem was of a very diflferent stamp from Prynne's 
prose, and is one of thousands of illustrations that 
genius is not necessarily general, as the following speci- 
men will show : — 

" Mont Orffueil Castle is a lofty pile 
Within the eastern parts of Jersey isle ; 
Seated upon a rocke full large and high, 
Close hy the sea-shore, next to Normandie. 
Neare to a sandy bay, there boats doe ride 
Within a peere, safe from both wind and tide ; 
Three parts thereof the flowing seas surround. 
The fourth (north-westwards) is firme rookie ground. 
A proud high mount it hath, a rampier long, — 
Four gates, four postemes, bulwarkis, sconces strong ; 
AH built with stone, on which there mounted He 
Fifteen cast pieces of artillery. 
With sundry 'murdering chambers' planted so 
As best may fence itself, and hurt a foe." 

This reminds me forcibly of the efforts of a certain 
local poet in describing a thunder storm — 

*' In various places hail was found 
Measuring full three inches round." 

But I am fairly out of breath, — and you, beloved 
reader, are entranced into the seventh heaven of poetical 
bliss, of course. And so, in order that you may have 
time to cool down to earthly things again, and that I 
may recover myself, by the aid of the Porter's cognac, 
which has now become an urgent necessity, I pause in 
my outpourings. 

A personage of more political consequence than 
Prynne — King Charles the Second — is said to have been 
an inmate of Mont Orgueil Castle, and the Guide 
Books, one and all, proclaim the circumstance. Even a 
suite of rooms, terminating in what was Prynne's cell, is 
pointed out to visitors as " King Charles's Rooms." But, 
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as in a good many other things, " the wish is father to 
the thought." It is certain that the King, when hisr 
cause during the civil war had become hopeless in 
England, took up his residence in Jersey, and Mr. 
Hoskins, I think, clearly proves, in his admirable 
" History of Charles the Second in the Channel IslandSy" 
that he resided wholly and solely in Elizabeth Castle. 
Jersey, on the whole, was loyal throughout that terrible 
period, while Guernsey was thoroughly Parliamentarian. 
The exiled King, therefore, found a warm reception 
among the Csesareans on two occasions — ^first, as Prince 
of Wales, when, in the spring of 1646, he fled from 
Scilly, and again, in 1649, when, as titular King of 
England, he had been "politely dismissed from 
Holland, inhospitably treated in France, not daring to 
venture into Ireland, and unwilling to subscribe to the 
intolerant conditions of the Scotch." Jersey was selected 
as a jyied a terre from its position enabling the King to 
watch the course of events in England and to be near at 
hand in the event of a favorable opportunity for a per- 
sonal visit there. The island was the scene of many 
exciting and interesting events during the Civil War, and 
Mont Orgueil Castle, after a brave hold-out, was finally 
taken by the Parliamentary General Haines. It had had 
many an assault, from very remote times, and, as a rule, 
resisted them all. Even the first soldier of his day — 
1374 — Bertrand du Guesclin, aided by the Duke of 
Bourbon with 10,000 of the flower of French chivalry, 
tried in vain to get possession of what he regarded as la 
retraite sure des Anglais, 

"Civil Dudgeon" in Jersey. 

Of a verity the Castle is an interesting spot —a sort of 
classic ground as regards the Past and its belongings. 
Once the scene of war and pageantry, it is now left to 
the bat and to the "moping owl," which, "in yonder 
ivy mantled tower," 

— — ^ ** Does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign." 
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And so its deserted courts, its embattled terraces, its 
Bpaoious banqueting room — all are slowly crumbling in 
the hand of Time, and the grim old pUe is gradually 
wrapping itself up in its evergreen winding-sheet of such 
ivy as grows in Jersey alone, springing,* as it were, out of 
the sea itself ! It is appropriate enough to the melan- 
choly of the old deserted pile that the last room we 
should be shown is that which the castle guide describes 
as the scene of a terrible and romantic incident. Herei 
in this dismal room, were confined two noted individuals, 
— the Bandinels,' — ^father and son. David, the father, 
was the first Protestant dean of Jersey. He was an 
Italian of noble birth, an exile in consequence of religious 
persecution, and fled to Jersey early in the 17th century. 
He was protected and befriended by Philip de Carteret, 
afterwards Sir Philip Carteret, lieutenant of Jersey — " a 
man most cordiall and helpfull to poor distressed Pro- 
testants and Ministers," — who procured for him the 
living of St. Brelade and afterwards translated him to 
that of St. Mary. He also appointed his son James to 
the rectory of St. Martin. Carteret, moreover, assisted 
David to the deanery, and for some years they were close 
allies. But Carteret was ambitious, overbearing, and 
tyrannical, and the hot-blooded' Italian, unable to brook 
insult, successfully resisted an attempt of Carteret's to 
deprive him of the great tithes of St. Savior's. A feud 
was thus engendered and a faction was formed by each — 
that of Bandinel being the stronger. Sir Philip was 
"persecuted to the very day of his death," which 
took place in August, 1643. Jersey, indeed, like Eng- 
land, France, and other countries, was for years the scene 
of hot blood and horrible atrocity under the sacred name 
of " Religion," and when the Civil War broke out the 
people were sufficiently ripe for it, the majority, excepting 
the ladies, being Royalists, and the tables being ulti- 
mately turned by Parliamentary force from England, as 
already mentioned. 

Sir Philip, after a tremendous faction-fight, was suc- 
ceeded as deputy-governor by his nephew. Captain Car- 
teret^ who did not forget to wreak vengeance upon the 

S 
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enemies of hia uncle and himself. The Bandinels were 
among the first persons arrested on the charge of rebel- 
lion, and the gallows was erected without delay in 
anticipation of the result of their trial. Mont Orgueil^ 
against which they had taken so important a part in the 
siege which the Royalists ther^n successfully sustained, 
was selected as the scene of their incarceration. And 
here I am, within the four dank and solid walls upon 
which the eyes of the prisoners doubtless rested, hour 
after hour,^ as their plan of escape was meditated upon. 



A Romantic Episodb. 



The priscMxers were allowed, during the day, to walk 
upon the ramparts, and at night to receiye visits from 
their friends. They took care, during their walks, to 
examine the walls in order to detect some opening through 
which to gain the exterior of the circumvallation. At last 
they fixed upon a loop-hole in the eastern curtain, which 
they knew belonged to a cell communicating, through a 
suite, as they conjectured, with the room they occupied. 
The space between the foundation of this curtain and the 
rocks, which, like a rugged gigantic staircase, tend preci- 
pitately down to the water's edge, is a narrow inclining 
ledge of sward interspersed with fiirze, brambles, and 
masses of stone. Their room was in the upper storey of 
the donjon, two hundred feet above the level of 
the sea and immediately beneath the platform sur- 
mounted only by its embattled parapet. Here they 
matured their plans and prepared to put them into 
execution. They made a knotted rope with bedcord, 
blankets, towds, and what other materials they could 
obtain, and laboured to make their way to the loop-holed 
cell. Their first impediment was a door concealed by 
furniture, and into this, by means of holes bored close 
together with a gimlet, they at length started a panel, 
which gave them access to an empty room, in which, after 
some time, they found a closet with a doorway recently 
^?;V , ^P- ^^*^ ^^ch time and labor they managed, 
with their cooking utensils and gimlet, to make a hole 
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large enough to crawl through, and then, to their joy, 
found themselves in the cell with the loop-hole — ^the very 
cell, it is traditionally said, in which Prynne had been 
wont to sleep. 

And now they waited their opportunity. The night of 
the 10th of February, 1645, was wild and stormy. A 
hurricane rushed over the island, tearing up trees by 
their roots and driving the sentries from the battlements 
over which they were in fear of being blown. Nothing, 
the prisoners thought, could be better for their purpose. 
Accordingly, soon after midnight, they crept through the 
openings they had made, and, reaching the cell, proceeded 
to drive the iron handle of a pot into the wall near the 
loop-hole, and to fasten to it one end of the rope. The 
younger Bandinel — himself over middle age — ^was the 
first to essay the feat, and, thrusting himself out into the 
night, with the rope grasped desperately, he commenced 
letting himself down. Alas ! the calculations as to the 
height of the loop-hole were wrong. The rope was too 
short, and, when still at a considerable distance from the 
ground, the end slipped from his burning palms, and he 
fell with a fearful shock upon the shelving bank. Sorely 
bruised, but not stunned, he instinctively clutched the 
plants within his reach and was thus preserved from 
falling over the precipice, on the verge of which he lay, 
conscious of his father's impending fate, but powerless to 
avert it. 

He heard the fatal cord flap against the waU as it was 
drawn up. He fancied he could distinguish the doomed 
figure emerging from the aperture, and, after a few 
moments* agonizing suspense, a heavy fall beside him, 
and a half-stifled groan^ announced the expected cata- 
strophe. 

The hapless dean, rejoicing, doubtless, at the supposed 
safety of his son, had, for greater security, twisted the 
rope around his body, thus shortening it still more. 
With less muscular power than his son — for he was far 
in the "sere and yellow leaf" of life — ^he descended with 
more rapidity, so that the sudden tension, when he came 
to the limit of the treacherous cord, caused it to snap 
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asunder, and, instead of remaining suspended in mid-air, 
as he otherwise would have done, he fell from a greater 
height than that from which his son had fallen. 

James Bandinel, after a time recovering somewhat 
from the shock, crawled towards his father, and, finding 
him alive but insensible, plac^ him as securely as 
possible, stripped off his own doublet with which to 
cover him, and made his way, as he best could, to the 
residence of his mother and brother, in the hope of 
obtaining assistance for his father and concealment for 
himself. 

In the mean time people from the castle had discovered 
the injured man upon the rooks and carried him back — 
to die in the course of a few hours. Carteret, furious 
from disappointed revenge, used every effort to discover 
the hiding-place of James, who, denied protection by his 
relations, had found it with a poor widow in the parish of 
St. Savior's. But only for a few days, at the expiration 
of which he was discovered, dragged back to prison, and 
locked into a more secure and dismal dungeon than 
before. Night after night that dungeon rang with the 
insane ravings of the prisoner, whose gaoler ultimately 
found him dead ! 

Elizabeth Castlb. 

While speaking of Castles, and writing hastily along — 
my object being a mere sketch and nothing like a history, 
— I feel that I ought to say a little more about Elizabeth 
Castle, at the entrance to the harbor— one of the first 
objects which strikes the visitor on his approach to the 
island. This castle is more extensive than at first 
appears. The ^^ rock ** upon which it stands is about a 
mile in circumference, and there are barracks for troops, 
— quite fully occupied, I noticed, — ^an armoury, and all 
the other accessories of a place of defence. 

I was shown all over the place, and felt much interest 
therein. The armoury contains some curious weapons 
and, among other things, an old pair of military boots, 
said to have originally encased the royal legs of King 
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Charles the Second, and to have been left by that 
monarch as a legacy to the Island. It was in some room of 
this Castle, supposed to have occupied a part of the site 
of the present barracks, that Lord Clarendon wrote the 
greats part of his celebrated '^ History of the Rebellion," 
and in some other room, as stated in page 256, where 
King Charles resided when compelled to fly from Eng- 
land during the Civil War. 

The CasUe was formerly regarded as impregnable, but T 
suspect that it would not be long in yielding to modem 
artillery. At low water it is approachable on diy land 
over a ridge caused by the operation of the tides. A 
bell rings when the tide begins to flow — a warning to 
travellers to and from the Castle to hasten. For the waters 
rise with great rapidity and the distance from the shore 
is quite a mile. The Castle derives its name from the 
monarch in whose reign it was founded. 



GORBY AND ITS OtSTERS. 

The glory of Gorey, I regret to say, has departed. 
Ten or a dozen years ago it Was famous for its oyster- 
fishing, and an animating sight it was, during the season, 
from September 1 to April 30, to witness the sailing and 
arriving of the fleet of boats, with its protecting war- 
ships — ^for the jealousy of the individual fishermen and 
of French and Englidi nationalities rendered necessary 
the presence of Force. No fewer than from 250 to 300 
boats, and 3,000 persons, were employed, and the value of 
the fishery was something like £45,000 a year. 

The "Devil" at Work in the Sea. 

What has become of it 1 The oysters, once caught by 
hundreds of thousands^ may now, comparatively, be num- 
bered by units. The fleet and war-ships have vanished. 
The labor is at an end. " The glory," as I said before, 
"has departed." Over dredging did most of the work — 
killing the goose which laid the golden eggs. Moreover, 
within a few years " a monst^ of the deep " has taken a 
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fancy to the delicious bivalves, and beaten the purveyon 
for human gourmanderie oflF the water. For a long time 
the dredgers had noticed innumerable oyster shells at the 
bottom of the water, and also mutilated lobsters, and the 
fact at length was obvious that these were the debris of 
the meals of the insatiable Devil Fish. The natural 
enemy of this horrible creature is the conger, and abun- 
dant and large as is the conger among the Channel 
Islands, it was fairly overdone by the increase of " de- 
vilry'' and powerless to counteract the demoniacal 
influence. My friend and I had an opportimity of 
examining one of these insatiable " tyrants of the deep,*' 
which the fishermen manage to catch and use. for conger- 
baits. It was a small one, but answered exactly to 
Victor Hugo's description in his extraordinary novel 
"The Toilers of the Sea :"— 

This frightful apparition, which is always possible among the 
rocks in the open sea, is a grayish Form which undulates in the 
water. It is of the thickness of a man's arm, and in length 
nearly five feet. Its outline is rugged. Its form resembles an 
umbrella closed and without handla This irregular mass 
advances slowly towards you. Suddenly it opens, and eight 
radii issue abruptly from around a face with two eyes. These 
radii are alive. Their undulation is like lambent flames. They 
resemble, when opened, the spokes of a wheel of four or five feet 
in diameter. A terrible expansion 1 It springs upon its proy. 
The devil-fish harpoons its victim. It wincU round the sunerer, 
covering and entanghng him in its long folds. Underneath it is 
yellow, above of a dull earthy hue. Nothing could render that 
inexplicable shade dust-colored. Its form is spider-like, but its 
tints are like those of the chameleon. When irritated it becomes 
violet. Its most horrible characteristic is its softness. Its folds 
strangle, its contact paralyses. It is an aspect like gangrened or 
scabrous flesh. It has a monstrous embodiment of disease. It 
adheres closely to its prey, and cannot be torn away, a fact 
which is due to its power of exhausting air. The eight antennse, 
large at the roots, diTninish gradually, and end in needle-like 
points. Underneath each of these feelers range two rows of 
pustules, decreasing in size, the larger ones near the head, the 
smaller at the extremities. Each row contains twenty-five of 
these. There are, therefore, fifty pustules to each feeler, and the 
creature possesses in the whole four hundred. These pustules 
are capable of acting like cupping-glasses. They are cartilaginons 
substances, cylindrical, homy, and livid. Upon the large species 
they diminish gradually from the diameter of a five fnao pifloo 
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%• the 8120 of a split pea. These small tubes can be thrust out 
and withdra'tTii by the animal at wilL They are capable of 
fdercing to a depth of more than an inchi This sacking apparatus 
has all the regularity and delicacy of a key-board. It stands 
forth at one moment and disappears the next. The most perfect 
sensitiveness cannot equal the contractability of these suckers, 
always proportioned to the internal movement of the animal and 
its exterior circumstances. The monster is endowed with the 
qualities of the sensitive plant. This animal is the same as those 
which mariners call poulps, which science designates cephalopter», 
«nd which asi(aent legends called krakens. It is the English 
bailors whe call them "Devil Fish,'' and sometimes mood 
Suckers. Xb the Channel Islands they are called pieuvres. 

The Naval School. 



A glance over the lovely bay of St. Catherine and its 
unfinished Harbor of Keftige, — a harbor begun at enor- 
mous cost and abandoned in the usual manner — ^remaining 
a peril for shipping in storms, " an admirably-convenient 
landing place for an enemy, and a lasting monument to 
Oovemment folly and incompetence;" — a glance at all 
this, and behold that singular object, a vessel in fiill rig, 
high and diy upon the summit of the bill up which we 
nil walk while the horses drag the empty car and have 
enough to do withaL Conductor May informs us that 
"the Naval School" will next command "the polite 
attention " of his party. And as we approach up riseth 
a welcoming chorus of sailor-boy voices, and the urchins 
«top their play, and invite a scramble for hal^ence, and 
laugh heartily when my friend, becoming himself inspired 
by the contest, rushes among a bed of nettles and 
pounces down, in utter inadvertence, upon a large and 
brilliant lizard, which is evidently quite as frightened and 
as anxious to " skedaddle " as its disturber — and that is 
speaking volumes. All the mysteries of school arrange- 
ments are most readily thrown open and courteously 
explained to us. Miss Trotandot roguishly remarks that 
it would be a fine place at which to send her loving 
brother. But Mamma T. most negatively shakes her 
matron head. And so we proceed to explore the kitchen, 
«nd the dining room, and the hammock room«-*all fitted 
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up most literally shipHshape, and we behold the yoaiig> 
jack tars knee deep in '' navigation/' as well as in the 
nomenclature of ropes and sails, and the philosophy and 
use thereof.* 

Prb-historio Footprints. 

What manner of men were those who erected the 
various " Druidical Bemaius," as they are popularly and 
vaguely called, one of which, in that field on our left, we 
pass soon after leaving the Naval School ? The "remains" 
to which I refer is a cromlech, and one of the Jersey 
historians — Poingdestre — early in the last century, says 
that he coimted fifty others in different parts of the 
ialand. But the modem Goths and Vandals, who aboimd 
everywhere, having no reverence for the Past, and no 
at)ility nor taste to comprehend its monuments, have 
sadly thinned their number. It is recorded that in 1785 
a remarkable cromlech was discovered upon the Town 
Hill where now stands the fort which overlooks St. 
Helier*s. It was sixty-four feet in circumference, and was 
composed of forty-five huge stones in high preservation. 
This interesting relic was " coveted by Marshal Conway, 
imbued with his friend Horace Walpole's virtuoso pro- 
pensities," and the States, " in a moment of enthusiasm, 
unanimously voted this invaluable and sacred monument 
to the Marshal, who had it transferred to Park Place, 
near Henley, in Berkshire, where it was re-erected!" 
This is Goth-and-Vandalism with a vengeance ! No 
wonder that Dr. Hoskins, from whose interesting work I 
make the extract, should indignantly ask — "What has 
become of this precious relic ?" 

The cromlech near the Naval School, to glance at 
which our car "pulls up," is of horse-shoe shape, com- 
posed of nine stones supporting a flat one weighing about 
twenty tons, and measuring three feet thick, ten broad, 
and fifteen long. A few years ago some excavations were 

* Since thia was written, the Naval School has been doaed — 
I presume from want of funds. 
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made, and three skeletons were found — ^those of two 
males and a female, small in stature and without heads. 
Two of them were in stone cofl&ns. There were also 
found children's bones, earthen vases, and ^' Druidical 
implements." Very recently, the Rev. F. Porter, a well- 
known English archsoologist, has examined two or three 
of the Jersey cromlechs. In one of them, that on the 
promontory of Le Couperon, which had previously been 
opened, he found nothing but a few flint flakes and a 
portion of a rough urn. 

Cromlechs were the burying-places of the aboriginal 
Celtic inhabitants. Most, if not all, of them are sup- 
posed to have been originally covered with earth, in the 
form of barrows. But how the earth became removed and 
leffc the stones bare I must leave the antiquarians to 
explain — ^for, to my poor wits, the " theory " seems 
incomprehensible. The Jersey cromlechs, however, ex- 
actly resemble those of England and France, and are thus 
indicative of a common origin of the race of early, if not 
of aboriginal, inhabitants. 

ROZEL. 

Oh thou sweetlyHSOunding name of a sweetly-situated 
spotl The manor grounds so fairy-like — the bay so 
charming — the hostelry so snug — ^the lobsters, (Gods 
what a descent from poetry to materialism !) — ^yet I say, 
the lobsters how delicious ! 

Our car stops at the gate of the Manor House — one of 
the several Seigneuries, or Lordships, of the island, and 
once the home of the De Carterets. And we all alight, 
and walk, by permission, through the grounds, most 
tastefully laid out, with 

"Roses, roses everywhere, 

And myrtles mix'd in tiie path, like mad " — 

with hydrangeas most luxuriant, as they are over the 
whole face of the island — not pink, as generally seen in 
England, but of a beautiful blue, as in the iron-districts 
of Wales and elsewhere — ^the effect of the soil, seeing 
that the blue color may be artiflcially imparted to the 
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pink variety by the mere application of iron filings to the 
roots. The fish-pond is surrounded with choice and 
magnificent ferns and other plants, and tends greatly to 
the almost Perfection of the charming spot. "Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour's house." Yet, verily, 
when climbing up the park-like field through which we 
regain the road, it is impossible not to 

** Cast one longing, lingering look behind " 

upon the handsome castellated mansion and its Eden-like 
surroundings I 

• « • * * 

Down the steep Rozel Hill, amid wild and beautifdl 
scenery, the four greys tool as safely as along a level 
road, although the head of every passenger fairly swims 
as we go down. And here, at last, we are among the 
quaint old Normandy-like cottages, and the fishing 
smacks drawn up within the little harbor, and the line 
of houses along the curve beyond, and directly opposite 
the clean well-kept hotel, where the luncheon comes so 
welcomely ! 

And, after a very revel over it, with a zest imparted by 
the drive and by the heartiness of the landlady (Hiber- 
nian, I trow) — " Don't be afirade of the lobsters, ladies 
and gintlemen, for indade there's plenty more to come 
in," — and after sundry libations, rendered needful by the 
heat, and next an adjournment outside to form units in 
the " charming group " which offers itself upon the altar 
of photographic immortality; — after all this, and a 
ramble round the harbor, and a chat with the Jersey 
fisherman who offers to land us, in two hours, over to 
Normandy, where he knows we shall "laff so — oh you 
will laff so !" — and lo ! the bugle sounds, and Conductor 
May rushes up to declare that not a moment must be 
lost, and so we are all packed into the car in a twinkling, 
ajid the whip smacks, the Jehu's whistle trills, and the 
greys are once more bravely trotting through the lovely 

Jebset Koads and Lanes ! 
Ah 1 Lovely indeed they are. None of your Highway 
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Aut foolery here ! None of your tree-felling and hedge- 
trimming under the preposterous plea of letting light and 
air upon the roads, forgetting that all the while the 
unfortunate traveller is left undefended from the storm 
and becomes an easy prey to sunstroke. Nothing of this 
" scientific " nonsense here ! The roads are lined with 
double rows of trees, not large but lovely, and the hedges 
are luxuriant with ferns and flowers as in a veritable 
paradise. How we turn and wind as we roll along ! — 
now finding the road at right angles — now forming 
segments of circles — anon cresting a hill from the top of 
which we look down into quiet nooks, and charming 
dells, with a wood on one side and a purling streamlet, 
not large enough for trout — of which there is not one in 
the island, — ^but trickling down the centre to the little 
rustic mill below, — and of mills there are some forty in 
the island. The distance traversed by these intricate 
and seemingly endless roads must be inmiense. One 
authority, Mr. Inglis, estimates it at 300 or 400 miles, 
and doubts if this is not far below the truth. Some of 
these roads are very, ancient, and may at once be dis- 
tinguished by their narrowness, which does not allow of 
two vehicles passing each other. Many of them, in the 
ancient Eoman Catholic days, were privileged paths, 
called perquagey from the Latin perca^ a perch. They 
run, in every direction, to the coast, and those who used 
them were peculiarly and especially under the protection 
(^the Church, so that even criminals, thus beyond the 
jurisdiction of the secular power, were guaranteed safe 
conduct to the nearest sanctuary. Nearly all the newer 
and wider roads were constructed by Sir George Don, one 
of the late governors of the island. But convenient as 
are the main roads, the interest of the tourist will be con- 
centrated in the old bye-paths and " sanctuary " lanes. 
Some of these lead into the most chaxming spots acces- 
sible to the pedestrian only, and out of the way of the 
carriage folk, who see but a fiftieth part of the lovely 
island. 

But I, from lack of time, must during this visit confine 
myself to Mr. Gregory, jun.^ and Conductor May. And 
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SO we drive along— -our party all the merrier for luncheoni^ 
even to the extent of minstrelsy, with chorus forty-hors& 
fortissimo, startling that sparse covey of French par- 
tridges in that little meadow — ^the only head of game our 
eyes have yet beheld, or are likely to behold, we hear oa 
every side. For " game " is very rare in Jersey, saving 
snipes and woodcocks sometimes driven upon the islanc^ 
like the wildfowl, by the storms of winter. And what is- 
it we miss so much which gives life to the dells and 
uplands, and renders the home woods eloquent? The 
rook. Not a single friend of that sable ilk can eye 
behold, or doth ever ear delight ! 

But on, and on — ^by Norman cottages and half-fortified 
looking farm houses, where the laborers seem bent on 
doing nothing — as well, indeed, they may, for, as Douglaa 
Jerrold remarks, — " earth is here so kind that just tickle 
her with a feather and she laughs into harvest." On — 
on — by continental-looking villas — flight and airy, and 
gaily painted, with verandahs to shelter from the blazing- 
sun, and flowers of the loveliest hue. On by the old 
church — and all the churches are old and interesting, 
many of them with spires. On, till we pull up at that 
delightful little wayside " caravansera " where the tiniest 
of little men, of two feet and an inch or so, deformed, but. 
always cheerful, sits from morning until evening in the 
open air, while his buxom better half dispenses fluids to 
the visitors and sends them on rejoicing with clusters of 
delicious grapes — ^Miss T., especially, in ecstasies, and 

"Missus" also, if the truth be told On But let us halt 

while I endeavour, by the aid of Mr. Inglis, to give you, 
beloved reader, some idea of a Jersey farm-house and of 
the domestic economy of Jersey farmers : — 

I take at a venture one of the middle order, the proprietor of 
which owns about fifteen verg^es, or from five to six English 
acres, and is besides not without his *' quarters." Yon enter a 
green shady lane, branching from one of the main roads, and 
reach a high wooded gate, flanked by two granite pillars over- 
grown with dwarf moss. Entering by a smafl door on the left of 
the gate, you find yourself in a rather dirty yard, paved willi 
blueish pebbles. On one side stands the fi^rm house, built of 
stone, aoM and ungainly in its form, and roofed with tile, or, it 
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UMy be, with thatch. On the other ride stand the bams, byre, 
cider press, and hay stack. The front of the house is most 
probaUy covered with a vine, which sometimes half shades the 
windows, and is religiously preserved, although, from the great 
abundance of out-door vines, its value is littie and its utility 
questionable. The fann-house has two doors — one leading you 
into the kitchen in common use, the other openinsinto a passage, 
having what is called the best parlour on one side and the best 
kitchen on the other. Opporite to the front door, at the other 
end of the passage, is the back door, leadins into the garden — a 
very faulty arrangement, by which a stiff oreeze is constantly 
kept up within the house. 

If your visit be made about noon, you will find a good fire 
burning on the hearth, boiling the soup kettle. The fire is 
composed of " vraic," (of which I shall arterwards speak), and a 
few faggots, and the soup which boils in the kettle is called 
'** soupe a choux,"— the staple of Jersey country diet. This soup, 
which is also known by the name of '"soupe k la graisse," is 
tnade by boiling together as much cabbage, lard, and potatoes, as 
suffices for the family dinner. Sometimes, but rarely, a little 
meat is added, and sometimes parsnips or turnips take the place 
of potatoes. This soup is the never-failing dmner of the great 
mass of the country people of Jersey, imd although tea for 
breakfast is now pretty umversal, soupe 4 choux is still used at 
that meal by many. ♦♦*♦*♦ 

Among the better class of farmers, there are occarional devia- 
tions from the ** soupe k choux," or additions to it About once 
a fortnight, a dish of corned or pickled pork, or salted fish, is 
admitted, and roasted apples or bake<fpear8 are a frequent 
accompaniment. This diet costs little. The lard, the cabbage, 
the nulk, the apples, the pears, are all farm produce, and not 
Taluable in the market, and tiiie conger-eel, at particular times, is 
extremely cheap and abondaat. MOk is scarcely at all used in a 
Jersey menage. It is wanted for butter for the market or for 
indoor consumption. In fact, a Jersey farmer lives upon that 
part of the produce of his land which is the least valuable, and 
carries the rest to market. The apple pies and gooseberry pies, 
which are so frequent in an E^lish farm-house, are almost 
unknown in Jersey. Boasted apples, and especially baked pears, 
which require no sugar and which are always shaken off the trees 
in sufficient abundance for winter stock, are a good and a cheap 
substitute. The baked pear, especially the chaumontelle, is 
nniversally liked, and is a common addition at tea, not only 
amongst the country people but amongst the respectable trades- 
men of the towns. The pears are merely put into a dish, with a 
very little water, and are sent to the oven. They are quite sweet 
enough without sugar, but taste flat. 

^ Every Jersey familv — I might almost say of all ranks— uses 
cider. Of coarse the fanner uses the produce of his own orchard. 
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and all conntrv people make tiieir own bread from their own 
floor. The bakings are for the most part once a fortnight, — 
thouffh some few bake weekly. I cannot speak highly of the 
bread, which is usually of two sorts, one whiter than the other. 

The country people myariably drink tea, but take no supper, 
and at this meal stewed pears are a common substitute for butter, 
— ^though it must be admitted that butter is more freely used in 
ft Jersey menage than any other article of produce^ In fact, 
excepting for tea and sugar,— and of sugar no great quantity is 
required, — a Jersey fanner has no occasion to put his hand mto 
his pocket, and it is a small property indeed which does not 
afford a surplus beyond the value of the few articles which mustt 
be purchased at market. Neither is there much outlay in the 
articles of dress. Many of the habiliments both of the men and 
women are of worsted which has been subjected to the knitting 
needle, and not only stockings and shawls, but petticoats, and 
even small clothes, are of this material, — ^the produce of domestic 
industry. Men's clothes, too, are frec^uently fashioned at home^ 
though not universally, and it is a curious fact I have to mention, 
that the country tailors are all women. A Jerseyman would 
consider the occupation of a tailor beneath him, and this trade is, 
therefore, in the oountiy, in the hands of the females. 

But again on, and on, and faster than before, for table 
d!hote time is at hand and St. Heller's also. On, by more 
yiUas, and an old church or two, and a little barrack 
where the soldiers' wives are singing, and a school out of 
which the laughing children rush. On, by orchards full 
of fruit, and by urban gardens, and by the grand hotel 
which is a very palace, and through the dusty streets 
among the happy groups who all seem bent on pleasure 
— and, turning at right angles down the Square, we are 
pulled up at our quarters, and seek the dining-room with 
eager steps, and pass the pleasantest of evenings among 
the jolly party whose adventures, day by day, are endless 
and delightful as our own. 



More Matters Agricultural. 



In reading Mr. Inglis's account of a Jersey farmer's 
life and habitation, you were of course struck with the 
difference between these and corresponding matters in 
England — although there are nooks and comers here, 
such as on Dartmoor, in the Fen Coimtry, in the North, 
and especially among the Welsh Moimtains, in which the 
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fiurmer^s life is quite as primitive, or more so. But the 
peculiarity of Jersey life, in all its phases, is the foreign 
element with which it is interlaced and influenced — ^the 
Normandy-Brittany element, with which the freebom 
Briton instinctively and naturally feels a cousinship. I 
may as well, then, having thus begun the subject, devote 
a little space to other matters agricultural, and this I 
am enabled to do by the help of my agricultural friend 
who occupies the seat of the car by my side, "supported" 
by a legal gentleman from Lincoln's Inn. 

" Circumstances," quoth the lawyer, as we spin along, 
— " circumstances, Sir, are the mother of Destiny." And 
he did look wise after so profound an utterance. " Cir- 
eumstances. Sir, I have no doubt, compel that gentleman 
taking his ease on that dung-putt, to use that curious- 
looking stuff with which to fertilise the soil — ^that phos 
^no, that .^ 

" Why on earth don't you call it by its right name 1" 
exclaims Agricola. 

" But what w its right name 1" 

"Why Vraic!" 

" And what on earth is Vraici" 

" Vraic, Sir, and ladies and gentlemen all, is the Jersey 
form of the French varech, — ^in plain English, sea-weed — 
a 9vne qud non to Jersey farming. The countless rocks 
around the island are the fertile habitat of luxuriant 
marine vegetation, in endless variety and beauty. The 
spring tides and the storm tear the weeds — ^no— 

'Call us not weeds, 
We sre flowers of the sea.' — 

well, then, tear * the flowers of the sea ' from their root- 
holds, and the shores are covered at every tide. What 
falls short from this agency is, at certain seasons, made 
up for by cutting with sicldes when low-water exposes the 
extensive reaping-grounds. The collection of vraic is 
regulated by law, and the operation is, in many respects^ 
an interesting one — a scene of merriment, like the harvest 
on land — a matter of important business to hundreds of 
people. Numerous women and children derive employment 
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from it, and the a^culture of the island would 
come to a standstill without it. In the country districts 
it is the chief article of fuel, and the ashes are the chief 
manure." 



The Power of Kightbous Rule. 

"Well, as I said before, circumstanced But, while 

I think of it, how curious seem to us those ancient 
Norman Laws by which the Channel Islands are governed 
unto this day — ^not wholly to the letter, perhaps, but by 
the spirit. Even 'the Clamour of Haro' is not yet 
silent, and that is very interesting. Haro, as you know, 
is a corruption of Ha ! Rou ! — ^and Rou, or Rollo, was 
the first Duke of Normandy— a mighty leader of the 
conquering Northmen who came in bands upon the 
Southern plains and made their home and left their name 
there— Normandy. Rou, like our own immortal Alfred, 
was an intellectual giant — ^the maker of laws upon eternal 
justice, and enduring, therefore, through all time. So 
great was the veneration of the people for his name that 
an appeal to Rou gave courage to the feeble and struck 
terror to the wrong-doer and the oppressor. The 
Clamour of Haro imperatively commanded the magis- 
trates and all loyal men instantly to assist in the repres- 
sion of violence. To this day, * The equity of Rollo and 
the customs of his justiciars,' says the author of Regirudd 
Malfort, — a capital version of the legend of La Hougue 
Bie, about which I have something to say presently, — 
' guide the Grand Bailiff and the Seneschal of the Nor- 
man Isles, and the voice of Rou is still heard with 
reverence in the curioe of Jersey though mute in the halls 
of Rouen.' " 

" Anything more about Law 1" 

"Oh yes, a capital *bit' — a fine satire on *the Law's 
delay ' in England, and on the administration of justice 
generally. About the year 1645, Peter de Beauvoir, the 
Bailiff of Guernsey, was formally accused of this dire 
offence : — * That he makes the poor people of the isle to 
lose time after their law-suits in spending the time about 
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uniisaal speeclies, made rather to utter his vanity than 
for the good and despatching of the people, who often 
lose divers days in attending after matters which might 
be dei^atched the first day of appearance.* And this is 
the defence : — * That he doth despatch above 300 causes 
in one day may be justified by the court book, which is 
as much as can well be done.' I should say that the 
worthy Bailiff was honorably acquitted." 



The Jersey Cow. 



** And so should I. And, pr'ythee, let me finish what 
I had to say on matters agricultural. For who can visit 
the Islands without wishing to know something about 
their world-famed cows — ^those sweet, intelligent, gazelle- 
like little creatures, tethered to the ground and thus 
economically eating their way over the little pastures at 
a speed dependent on the daily removal of the stakes to 
which their tethers are affixed. I cannot enter into the 
respective merits of the Guernseys, Aldemeys, and Jerseys 
— ail, I dare say, mere modifications of one common 
type of the Normandy breed, — ^but will at once proceed to 
teU you the requirements of the judges of the local 
Agricultural Society as to what constitutes a thorough- 
bred animal. It must possess the following twenty points, 
and remember that no bull nor breeding cow of any kind 
is allowed to be imported into the Island, so jealously is. 
the purity of breed regarded : — 

1. Pedigree aa weU of the bull as o£ the cow, yellow 

ears, tail, and good udder 7 

2. General appearance, handsome; colour, cream, 

light red, or both, mixed with white 3^ 

3. Handsome head, well homed, and bright and pro- 

minent eye ... 4 

4. Deep barrel-shaped body ... 3 

5. Good hind quarters and straight back ... ... 2 

6. Handsome legs and small bones 1 

Total points 20 

Such a cow produces the average rate of a pound of 
butter a day throughout the year. Some of the best 
^ T 
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oows yield in summer as much as fifteen pounds a week. 
The milk is unsuited for cheese, but the butter Is 
delicious. The chief root crop for the winter food of 
cows and other stock is parsnips, for which the soil of 
the Island is most congenial. Some people fancy that 
long feeding on parsnips injures the eyes of animals, 
especially those of horses, and Mr. Jacob, in his ' Ajwnudt 
of the BritishrNomuin Ide%y says that it certainly blinds 
geese, which, however, recover their sight on leaving off 
the root." 



Oh ! how time flies as the hours which are to find 
me in this lovely land contract to very imits I How I 
blame myself for having seen so little and dallied so 
much. And Miss T. says that it is a shame to go so 
soon, and really, as I live, the " Missus," with her eyes, 
endorses the sentiment. But the firiend and companion 
of our trip avers that already he has subjected himself to 
something likq domestic outlawry for having staid so 
long, and I, too, know that we must "tear ourselves 
away." Inexorable fate ! ! 

Prince's Tower, 



But there are hours yet, and we will aye be chary of 
them. Up — up — upon the topmost turret of La HouguQ 
Bie,* and let us take a farewell survey of the Island which 
it almost completely commands, and drink deep draughts 
for memory's stores and future "mind*s-eye" photo- 
graphs. The scene is indeed iqfiagnificent — spread like a 
map beneath our feet, Awoy, over 

** The bounding waters of the deep blue sea," 
stretches the coagt-line of France — now dim and ha^ as 
the clouds flit by^now lighted up in a glorious simshine 
which, for a hundred miles, almost, reveals, through a 
telescope, no end of faintly-outlined villages and even 

* Perhaps La. MatUe BUr& — ^thQ lofty grj^ve. 
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komesteads, and the line of breakers as they foam upon 
the shore. Turning round north-west and northward lie 
ijruemsey and the other sodales, like basking monsters 
testing on the deep — ^the sea so blue, the sky so pure, 

the air so soft, the heat so great ^yea, verily, I 

must run ddwn for five minutes* soda water, or, better^ 
Jersey cider, at the bar of the snug and pretty semi- 
oaf(& semi-inn among the trees, where monstrous swings 
are delighting, tiot mere children, but the Larger Growths 
who yet enjoy the fun as if the Jefsey trip had brought 
back childhood. And while I sip, and sip, I listen to 

The Legend op the Tower. 

Of this there are several versions. But the best is that 
given in " Reginald Malfort" by Mr. Bulkeley, published 
by Whittaker in 1840. The tale dates firom 1035, when 
Duke Robert ruled Normandy in a manner which earned 
for him the title of Robert the Magnificent* In his train 
was Paisnel de Hambie, a noble in every sense of the 
word — a Pillar of the State, and the husband of the fair 
Gisla, who was " as the acanthus flower which perfected 
the grace, beauty, and ornament of that pillar." For 
this lady, Reginald Malfort, the Baron's favorite 'squire, 
conceived an undonquerable passion, and the result was 
a piece of infernal atrocity and base ingratitude. In the 
Island of Jersey lived an outlaw — Bertrand Ducaen — 
once a vassal of Duke Robert — ^a daring freebooter and 
pirate, who set him at defiance and sorely troubled his 
peace. De Hambie volunteered to beard the lion in his 
own den, and Reginald Malfort bore the dhallenge, which 
was accepted, and arrangements were made that the 
dombat should be single-handed, and that, with the ex- 
ception of the attendant 'squires, no oile should approach 
within three miles of the place of meeting. The fight 
began on horseback. It is a terrible story of hacking and 
ihangling, as the concluding scene will show : — 

, "Ducaen sought now, by constant feints and false attacks,--^ 
bv drawing him to pursue and obliging him to perpetual change 
^ position— to render breathless and weary out De Hambie< 
!ni»t kn^ht already appears fainti He falli on one knee to reitl 
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or to free himself of part of his now cdmberBome aimonn Dacaen 
misses not the favonns opportunity, but, with all the remaining 
vigor of his noble steed, comes rushing on. De Hambie C(^ectedly 
awaits him. To the very hilt the generous beast reoeires the 
keen sword of the knight, which, without destruction, he finds it 
impossible to withdraw. The dying animal, tme to the ittas6er 
whom he had borne in triumph through many a desperate day, 
strains his tottering limbs to give him time to alight without 
injury. They lend their last suf^rt As the blood gushes forth 
he sinks in death. Again the fight becomes more equal Both on 
foot — ^both with daggers^ — with rage unabated and confidence in- 
creased, they seek each other. The blows ring in quick succes- 
sion. But the well-tempered steel, which resisted so many 
strokes dealt in the first yiolence of the onset, is invulnerable^ 
except where entrance is given by the eory mouth of some former 
rent to thrusts made by anns enfeebled by long toil and loss of 
blood. The powerful and impatient De Hambie then struck a 
blow with his clenched and msuled hand full on the casque of his 
foe. The latchets fly asunder. But, though trees and sky reel 
before the eyes of the half -stunned Ducaen, his self-possession 
leaves him not. At the instant, with a gripe und^ which the 
plates of maU bend as though of paper, he seizes his adversaiy by 
the waist. Less exhausted than De Hambie, he uplifts him, 
poises his foe in the air, and is about to dash him, nigh suffocated, 
to the earth. But where the latchets o( the casque are rent the 
angry dagger of De Hambie glides, and, dividing the jugular, 
passes by the clavicle to the heart. Ducaen staggers. But, as 
though vengeance endured after life, bending his head on De 
Hambie's breast, he throws himself forward. In the act of 
falling, his arms relax their grasp, and, as the crash of an 
avalanche, th^ armour resounds on the ground, deeply indented 
with the shock of its ponderous weight." 

Excited to madness by witnessing the combat, the 
'squires fall to fighting each other, and Malfort kills hi& 
antagonist. De Hambie, more dead than alive, is carried 
by Malfort to a tent, where he tends upon him. But^ 
brooding on his passion, and incited by a lock of Gisla'a 
hair which he finds upon his master, he soliloquizes, and 
the horrible affair thus ends : — 

** 'Gisla ! beloved Gislal cause of all my woe, my misery, and 
cnme ! Fatal eyes, from which I drink the frantic passion that 
tnus maddens me, cannot thy fires destroy me or utter hopeless- 
ness restore my peace t Lovely hair 1 proof of my we^ess, 
treachery, and love. What shame,, what joy, glows through me 
at thy possession I What risk have I not run to obtain thee— 
?^!V~i ^^^vfT of my horrid secret I How retain thee— by 
laisenood, treachwy, soiling the nu)Bt gloxious moamA U m^ 
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life, making me ia conscience too abject for thy notice? Yet 
thon art the cause, Gisla ! Yea, thou ! Thou ! My desperater 
passion for thee, the meteor that lures to virtue as to vice ! Oh, 
Gisla ! didst thou know all my passion — the ardent tenderness^ 
truth, and veneration with which I adore — would thy cold heart 
ignite with my fires — would it relent to tenderness, and feel pity 
for the wretched Malfort ? Confess how difiFerent, my love, my 

enraptured embrace from that of my' Malfort turned. 

Leaning on his arm, and gazing full upon him, he met the black 
scowl of the astounded and enraged De Hambie. 'Ahi,' cried, 
springing up, the furious youth. ' Fiends of hell ! am I then 
discovered ? Yes ! I adore thy wife I This the proof ! * His 
^rwift vengeful dagger struck to the heart De Hambie. The 
knight moved his hand, as if searching for defence, his head fell 
back, and round the tent rang a hollow sound. Malfort sprang 
back. Then, with a savage instinct, to make sure his work, he 
pierced his victim, already dead, with many stabs, — rushed ta 
the door, looked wildly round, and fled he knew not whither." 

Returning home, he invents a story that De Hambie 
had died of his wounds and had uttered a dying wish 
that Gisla should become the bride of Malfort, who had 
served him so faithfully. After a while, the marriage is 
celebrated, but afterwards he confesses to a priest, who 
then informs him that De Hambie was his own father. 
Malfort stabs himself, and Gisla has a mausoleum erected, 
" named in Jersey La Hougue Bie de Hambie. Its lofty 
apex overlooks Normandy — the land its valiant tenant 
loved and wherein he was revered, while from afar it 
awakes the traveller's sympathy and calls forth his 
orisons and his tears." 



But upon the tower again for that final survey — 
physical and mental as it must be, since every minute 
point cannot possibly be seen, and so " the mind's eye " 
must therefore lend its aid. 

And lo ! away to the North, beyond St. Catherine's, 
and Orgueil, on the eastern coast, with its hundreds of 
projecting reefs and rocks — ^up to Eozel and along that 
coasty which forms the highest level of the Island, sloping 
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gradually to the dead sea-leyel southward ; — awaj to thcT 
North, with 

BouLAT Bat, 

in all its wild romantic grandeur. 

'* Rocks, crags, and knolls, oonfus'dlv hurled, 
The fragments 6f an earlier world," — 

present themselveis in great and striking profusion. I 
hear the roaring of the sea among the huge rocks, 
ravines, and 'precipices, and see the other Islands lying 
off, and the grand sweep of Normandy coast, and scent 
the heath in such luxuriance ! 

Bonne Nuit, 

further on, a lovely glen approached by the characteris- 
tic roads, all arched with trees, and banks on which 
geraniums luxuriate — a wild and rugged coast in sum- 
mer's sunshine, even, and most terrible in winter's storms ! 
But on, by countless beauties in the form oi waterfalls, 
— down glens, arid dells, and ravines, and finally over the 
perpendicular verge of the cliffs, and here I am at 

Gbeve De Lecq, 

where the lunch is excellent and the politeness unap- 
proachable. Down among the Caves, having passed the 
little barrack ; — down the winding slippery path, to pilot 
which the skill of Mr. May is taxed tremendously ; — 
down upon the soft and beautiful sands, and gazing upon 
the towering cliffs, and listening to the sounds of picnio 
revelry. And then another fancy flight to the North- 
western comer, where 

The Caves of Pleimont 

open up their wonders — ^where Grosnez — ^fat-nose — ^frowns 
upon the sea. The Caves of Pleimonti — yawning, 
trickling with the land springs — dangerous things to 
trifle with without a guide — the scene of oceanic fury 
when the tide is in and when the storm-clouds spend 
their fury^ 
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And now down the western side of the Island| mainly 
occupied by 

St. Owen's Bat, 

the largest in the Island — five miles or so from point to 
point — a spot broadly facing the Atlantic, and the scene 
of many a tradition. It was once a forest, as may even 
now be seen after storms have torn the oak-roots from 
the rocks and cast them upon the shore. The remains 
of buildings are sometimes disclosed, and there is a bed 
of peat beneath the sands. It was here that Admiral 
Blake landed in the time of the Civil Wars ; — here 
where, in 1779, a French force, xmder the Prince of 
Nassau, essayed to land, and could not ; — here where an 
ancient legend tells that when, during those Civil Wars, 
the States were short of money, they attempted to send 
IBome Church bells for sale in France, but that the ship 
was foundered " in the wrath of Heaven for the sacrilege," 
and that to this day, before a storm, the sunken bells 
ring up from the deep, so that the fishermen of St. 
Owen's Bay always go to the edge of the water, before 
embarking, to listen if they can hear " the bells upon the 
wind," and, if those warning notes are heard, nothing 
wiU induce them to leave the shore. If all be quiet, they 
fearlessly set sail The following is a versified rendering 
of the legend : — 

'' 'Tis on omen of death to the mariner 
Who wearily fights with the sea, 
For the foaming surge is his winding-sheet, 

And his funeral ^ell are we ; 
His funeral knell our passing bell, 
And his winding-sheet the sea.'* 

There is a similar legend in Cornwall, on an equally 
authentic foundation — of course. 

St. Owen's Church dates from 1130, and the Manor 
House is a very interesting building, to which no end of 
" history " and other " story " attaches. 

St. Brelade's Bat 

is on the southern side of the Island, towards St. Aubyn's 
Wid St. Helier's. It is a lovely spot, and there you will 
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find the " rose d'amour " in great profusion, and a rarity 
it is. The Church is the oldest in the Island (A.D. 1111), 
and in the churchyard is one of the ancient chapels — 
perhaps older than the Church — with some veiy rude 
and curious paintings on its walls. " Take it for all in 
all," says Mr. Inglis, " the Bay of St. Brelade is perhaps 
the most attractive of the Island Bays. Boulay Bay is 
grander, St. Aubyn's nobler, Rozel and Gr^ve de Lecq 
more secluded. But in none of them do we find so much 
as in St. Brelade's the union of the barren, the wild, and 
the picturesque, and in none do the works of man 
harmonize so well with the natural scenery which sur- 
rounds them." 

Away ! Yea, away ! For the evening closes — ^that 
evening when our usually " correct " and regularly 
ordered hotel is to ring with farewell toasts, and the 
steamer in the early morning is to fizz us home to 
England once again. 

And on that ever-to-be-remembered morning shines 
the sun like gold as we assemble on the pier. And the 
steam is up, and we have said " Good-bye " to the friends 
who see us on board, and we are fairly " under weigh," 
amid the waving of an infinitude of handkerchiefs. And 
Elizabeth Castle, with its garrison and armoury, is left 
behind — and the town fades — and the Corbi^re rocks are 
passed — and Guernsey looms as we approach her — and it 
is only a matter of eight or nine hours ere we are so 
unmistakably made aware of being once again on English 
soil by the luggage-overhauling, at the Weymouth 
Custom-house, the authorities of which, I feel constrained 
to say, discharge their duties with the greatest courtesy. 

And thus ! — oh thus ! — my pleasant trip is over. And 
once again the Trotandots assemble round the welcome 
hearth at home, and once again I look, with lively long- 
ings, to another trip to the Beloved Island, advising you 
to follow my example, and writing, as a home-man ought 
to write — Finis coronat opus ! 



[PUKTED AT THE «*WBKKLT NBWS" OFPICB, OREWKBRNII. 
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